SABARIA 


Out of the red “cultural” bus from Budapest tluree men 
stepped into picturesque Szombathely, which stands upon 
the ruins of the old Roman city of Sabaria : a priest with a 
political past : an archaecdogist who has spent several years 
in the wilderness; and a lung specialist wlio is too valuable 
to be purged. These men, chosen at random for the honour 
of this, the first “cultural tour”, find tliemselves accidentally 
involved in tlie arrest of a poor, half-mad, little old seam- 
stress who claims tliat her sewing-machine has spoken to 
her in the voice of St. Martin. They are taken away to be 
witnesses at her interrogation deep underground at the 
headquarters of the secret police, and there they discover 
tlie real reason for her arrest. 

This dramatic story about die clash between Communism 
and the Catholic Church in Hungary, is certainly the finest 
wwk which this very distinguished writer has yet had trans- 
lated into English. It must surely rank among the handful 
of great novels that have come to us from behind the Iron 
(hutain. 
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PART I 


THE STATUE OF JUPITER 




Chapter I 

The red “Cultural Bus’’ 

Early one morning in a large red bus containing 
forty-six lucky passengers left Budapest for Szombathely. 
It belonged to the ibusz tourist organization and was 
commonly known as a “cultural bus”. Although Stalin 
was still alive in the Kremlin, these people were being 
allowed to visit an area very near the Austrian frontier, 
for “cultural reasons”. 

Szombathely, (the ancient Roman town of Sabaria), 
might well claim to have some kind of cultural hentage 
in Hungary. In the first century b.c. it had been the most 
eastern town in the Roman Empire; it was now the most 
western town in another, equally extensive, empire. The 
frontier between Rusaan occupied Europe and the west 
w'as only fifty miles away, at Buesa, or twenty kilometres 
at Pomoapati; and Hungarians who wished to flee the 
country generally chose the second place for crossing, 
as it was easier to hide there from the “green avo”, the 
Communist frontier guard.'" E\ cn by exceptional chara- 
banc standards, the bus was enormous, a product of the 
national automobile factory, which normally constructed 
them for the Chinese People’s Republic. 

Only recently the Deputy Chairman of the ibusz 
tourist organization had been arrested, together with the 
Chief Accountant; and these ibusz tours had been resur- 
rected. Just as no one had known why ibusz had been 
neglected for s« long, so no one now knew why it had 
been revived; although everyone realized, of course, that 
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there must be a close connection between the arrests of 
the officials and the statement later made by the Minister 
for Public Education, that “the Government is now 
organizing cultural journeys through ibusz for the work- 
ing people of Hungary”. 

The IBUSZ offices in the Vigado Palace looking onto 
the Danube had not been damaged during the war, and 
they now advertised these cultural tours in their windows: 

Conducted Cultural Tour ! To Szombathely, ancient city 
of the greatest slave trading power of antiquity — the 
Roman Empire ! Then called Sabaria. To see the Roman 
excavations. Applications between June and September 
1952 to be made at the offices of all Trades Unions, or 
personally at tourist offices. 

Two posters showed indistinct views of Szombathely 
— one, the twin towers of the cathedral; the other, part 
of an ancient statue. According to the second poster, the 
statue was part of a hexagon erected two thousand years 
ago in homage to Jupiter. 

For weeks before the first “culture tour”, people had 
gathered in Vigado Square before the ibusz shop 
window, excitedly discussing the new development. 
Some, the optimists, were delighted, thinking this might 
herald a return to the old days, of travel, of sight-seeing 
and holidays away from home, (but naturally not to the 
old days when there had been no Five Year Plan). In their 
wildest dreams they did not envisage the bus going be- 
yond the boundaries of Hungary, to such foreign parts as 
Vienna ! A more cautious element viewed die poster with 
suspicion. Was it possible after the economies of the Three 
Year Plan, and the large reparations still being paid to 
the Soviet Union, that today, in the middle of another, 
even more rigid Five Year Plan, the Government should 
waste petrol on sending ordinary people from Budapest 
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to Szombathely, to look at a few old excavations? These 
sceptics were secretly convinced that the twin towers of 
the Szombathely Cathedral in the picture served the 
same purpose as the chalices, chasubles and other re- 
ligious objects displayed in a certain prominent Budapest 
shop v^ndow — ^to make uninitiated foreigners believe that 
the Government, far from persecuting the churches, was 
actually organizing trips to visit them. They eyed the 
hexagon with even greater distrust, refusing to believe 
that it had anything to do with the alleged cult of Jupiter. 
(Incidentally, hadn’t it rather a curious resemblance to 
those statues of Cardinals, Generals, and politicians which 
had been mutilated in the early days of 1905, when 
Soviet soldiers were “liberating” Budapest?). 

But neither of these two groups in front of the ibusz 
shop window, the sanguine and the cynical, would have 
dared express such feelings openly. For years now'*' they 
had learnt never to say what they thought. They just 
stood there in silence, staring, or rather glaring, at the 
picture of Jupiter; and if the lips of some of them seemed 
to be moving, no sound came out. They might have been 
repeating the words of the poster. They might also have 
b(*('n cursing the regime. 

The poster informed those who were interested that 
Sabaria was founded by the Roman Emperor Claudius. 
Someone in the crowd looked at this and whispered, “Ah 
yes, he thought he was God too”. 

Nothing happened. 

The people standing beside him looked at one another, 
but they did not laugh. Tliey had forgotten how to smile 
a long time ago, and their faces remained grey and im- 
passive as they read the rest of the poster : 

The archaeologists of tlie Hungarian People’s Republic, 

on the orders of the Party and the Government, are con- 
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tinuing with unflagging zeal the excavation of the ancient 
memorials, including the tombs of the veterans of the 
Fifteenth Legion, generally distinguished by the adjective 
“Apollonian”. These are on display in the memorial gar- 
dens of Szombathely, enabling die workers of Hungary to 
see something of the lives led by members of the greatest 
ancient slave trading empire. Jupiter’s hexagon is one of 
the exhibits. 

“What does hexagon mean ?” asked someone. 

“We haven’t been taught that in the Party Seminary,” 
said another man. 

For days the ibusz offices had been invaded by ap- 
plicants for tickets; both optimists and cynics were lured 
by the thought of a Sunday journey through the moun- 
tains of the Bakony. It seemed as if all Budapest wanted 
to travel to Szombathely. 

The applicants’ credentials were carefully scrutinized, 
and only after a study of the files and confidential reports 
were the names of the lucky ones announced. 

The first big red bus left Vigado Square that early 
June morning surrounded by a throng of admirers, the 
friends and relations of the fortunate tourists. One of 
these had been accompanied to the square by his wife 
who, for some reason, had not been able to obtain a 
ticket, either at her Trade Union office, or at the ibusz 
office, although she had implored the “cultural officer” to 
allow her to accompany her husband. The reverse had 
also occurred. In some cases, a hard working wife was 
allowed a ticket, while her husband had to stay behind 
to look after the children. The friends and relations 
waved good-bye rather as they might in the harbour of 
Naples to a ship full of emigrants sailing for South Am- 
erica. Some of them even w^ept. 

When the cultural bus turned into De&k Fcrcncc Street 
and disappeared from view — having actually started on 
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its journey— their expressions of pleasure at their friends’ 
good fortune changed to bewilderment. What good 
reason could be behind the Government’s e.xpcnditure of 
so much petrol on such a useless journey? The answer 
— ^that the Government for once really wanted these 
people to enjoy a “cultural tour” — was quite incompre- 
hensible to them. 

* * * 

It was a fine summer morning as they crossed Buda- 
pest’s great Chain Bridge, and drove along the right 
embankment of the Danube, where the chestnuts were 
in bloom. The few bystanders at this early hour stared 
in astonishment at the bus which bore a large declama- 
tory inscription on its side “Cultural Journey”, proclaim- 
ing yet another achievement by the Party on the people’s 
behalf. Below the high cliffs of Gellert hill the bus soon 
overtook the yellow municipal trams, and woke up the 
sleeping inhabitants of the Buda embankment by hoot- 
ing incessantly, causing some pedestrians to run for cover 
as it gathered speed. On its rear another inscription 
warned cars behind it to “drive carefully” — as though 
“the father of the Hungarian people”, the bald old man 
who sometimes had a friendly grin for photographers, 
had thoughtfully inscribed this fatherly advice himself. 
But the driver of the bus, perhaps because he could not 
see it, ignored this instruction, and drove dangerously 
fast. lieside him sat a small snub-nosed woman in uni- 
form, wearing a Soviet model partisan cap which was 
placed sideways, almost coquettishly, on her head. Her 
face was well daubed with lipstick, and her red arm- 
band and the red starred ibusz insignia on her cap an- 
nounced that it was she, not the driver of the bus, who 
was the real lea^jier of the expedition. 

“Don’t take up too much room, comrades,” she 
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said, ‘^bc considerate! We want you all to be comfort- 
able.” 

This was impossible, for the manufacturers of the bus, 
which had been planned originally for Chinamen, had 
clearly not taken European standards of size and comfort 
into consideration. It catered for seventy passengers, but 
there were only forty-six seats; the remaining twenty-four 
were evidently supposed to i^and. Perhaps the manu- 
facturers felt that Chinamen were not over fastidious 
about these things, or perhaps they thought all Chinamen 
were small. Anyway, tlie forty-six seated passengers were 
squeezed so tightly together in their seats that there was 
no standing room. 

One of the most uncomfortable must have been a fat 
priest who had been recognized straight away by some of 
his fellow passengers. He had played a notorious and 
important part two years before, by collaborating witli 
both the Russians and the Hungarian Communist Party 
and supporting the dictatorship of the proletariat. But 
something must have gone wrong, because he was known 
to be now half in exile, no more than a parish priest in a 
small village on the river Tisza. That he had been granted 
a ticket for the cultural bus proved however that he was 
not entirely out of favour. In political circles, he had been 
known as “Pater Nador”, and in the early days he had 
been the spokesman of the renegade part of the Catholic 
party which had given its vote to the nationalization of 
the banks. 

Although it was cool in the early morning, Pater 
N&dor’s fat face was already covered with drops of sweat 
which he was constantly mopping with a big polka- 
dotted handkerchief, and he leant close up against the 
open window to get air. He was so fat that he took up 
his own place and half of his neighbour’s as well. The 
unfortunate neighbour who had, ^ter all, paid the full 
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price for his seat attempted vainly to occupy it com- 
pletely, but finally gave up, and became resigned to 
sitting with a part of his bottom hanging in the air. It 
was his discomfort which had caused the fair-haired ibusz 
girl to say that she wanted everyone to be comfortable. 
“Try and make room for everyone,” she repeated brightly. 
But no amount of words could make room where there 
was none. Pdter Nddor looked embarrassed; but what 
could he do? A fat man cannot compress himself, nor 
can he sit sideways, for Pater Nddor would still have 
taken up just as much space. 

'Fhe fair-haired girl with the partisan cap was the only 
person in the bus who spoke; the rest of the passengers 
remained completely silent. It was a troubled silence, as 
if in being taken to see the excavations at Sabaria. they 
were about to undei^o some penance. This girl ^as a 
member of the liberated working class population — and 
in a charming way; not only was she pretty, but the ibusz 
skirt showed off her well shaped hips most provocatively. 
She was a caretaker’s daughter from the Seventh District, 
that part of the city in which caretaker’s daughters 
despise their mothers’ work, carrying dustbins and scrub- 
bing staircases. Many of these pretty creatures had been 
notorious in the past, before the war, for escaping from 
their environment and climbing in society, ^me had 
become usherettes and sweet vendors in the theatres and 
operas; a few had gone on the stage and become well- 
known actresses. Now those who had any brains were 
educated in Party Seminaries. 

This girl had been chosen as an ibusz guide because 
no foreign languages were required. (At this time, it 
should be remembered, the only foreigners in Budapest 
were Russians.) 

“We are qpw passing through Martonvasir, com- 
rades,” she announced. “In the distsmee can be seen the 
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stately home of the Brunswicks, where Beethoven, that 
great king of musicians, played the piano.” She did not 
add that this castle, once the property of the Counts of 
Brunswick, had been looted in 1905 by the liberated 
people and their liberators, and that the Beethoven 
momentos, together with all the furniture, had been 
stolen. Nor did she add that the regime had since set up 
a scientific research station in (he castle, where they were 
developing new methods for purifying and improving 
maize production. 

“Kdpolnasnyek,” she announced at the next place, 
twenty minutes later. “The native town of our great poet 
Vorosmarty. He wrote one of our national anthems. As 
well as the famous Song of F6t.” 

“All right! All right!” muttered the man sitting, or 
rather balancing, beside Pator Nador. “We aren’t in the 
kindergarten.” 

Although he found the girl attractive, he objected to 
being told these elementary facts. He was perhaps a little 
unfair. I'he girl came from one of the lowest cadres of the 
Party, which had benefited most from the new r^ime; 
everything slie knew had been learnt at the Party Semin- 
ary. It had been a wonderful experience to realize that 
the person whose statue she passed every day on her way 
to work in one of the most beautiful squares of Budapest 
had been a poet. She had always thought Vorosmarty 
had been connected in some way with haute couture. 
She was a good-natured girl, well equipped with that 
boisterous humour so typical of the daughters of Buda- 
pest caretakers. 

“Now comrades here we are,” she announced, “at the 
bathtub* of Budapest.” They were passing the lake of 
Velcncc. “The bathtub has a surface area of twenty-six 
thousand square kilometres.” 

* The Margate or Southend of Budapest. 
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But when they went through Sz^kesfeh^ir, the 
ancient town of Ae first Hungarian king, St. Stephen, 
she almost ignored it. She only mentioned casually that 
the first king of Hungary had founded a bakery and built 
a cathedral here. Perhaps it was not her fault that she 
did not know the king’s name; she had probably never 
heard of it. 

They were soon in the Bakony forest region, leaving 
behind P6tfurd6 which, according to the guide, had been 
a derelict prairie village in the Fascist era, with only two 
hundred and eight inhabitants. It had now become “the 
focus of chemical production for our heavy industry, no 
longer a hindrance but an asset in the chemical section 
of our Hungarian People’s struggle for peace.” 

Although no one listened attentively, and Piter Nador 
scratched his fat red neck, she did her best to dr^w the 
attention of the silent, ill-humoured passengers to the 
beauty of the countryside. “Now we come to the Barit 
valley, surrounded by its wall of rocks, one of the most 
beautiful spots in our socialist country.” Or when they 
passed a small lake in the mountains, “Here comrades, 
we already see the traces of the ancient conquerors. This 
is the K^kcrii lake, turned into a dam two thousand years 
ago by the imperialists.” 

When the bus crossed the Volgy Bridge in Veszprim, 
she spoke at length about the monument to Lenin, omit- 
ting any reference to St. Giselle’s cigtheenth century 
chapel. 

The inhabitants of Veszprem in the main square glared 
at the bus. They too were not in the best of tempers for 
although today was Sunday, they were working for the 
Five Year Plan. The busy smoking factory chimneys 
revealed that Veszprem was heavily engaged in the sacred 
cause of war Reparations. Even the slaughter-house was 
at work, (although we should add it was not working for 
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the benefit of the inhabitants of Veszprem, who had not 
eaten meat for the last two years). 

At the famous inn in the centre of the town whose 
name had been changed to “The Red Star”, the cultural 
bus stopped and the ibusz girl announced, “Ten minutes 
wait comrades.” 

The passengers, having all been sitting for two hours 
on top of one another, got out gladly. Three of them 
ignored the others and hurried into the hotel, where they 
were met by grey-faced local party officials wearing Party 
badges in their lapels. It was immediately clear to every- 
one that these three men were the real leaders of the 
tour. They probably represented ibusz, the Budapest 
Party and the “fist of the Party”, that is to say, the sec- 
urity police.* 

“Freedom!” said the local party apparatchiks, using 
the official party greeting as they welcomed the new 
arrivals. 

“Freedom!” replied their Budapest colleagues, who 
then asked for the hotel W.C. Not even the Party could 
ensure privileges here, and they had to wait their turn. 

One of the passengers whispered, “Ah, so our cultural 
lady is not one of them.” 

“Of course she is,” said the man who had been sitting 
next to Pater Nddor. Although this man had hardly 
bothered to make himself look presentable — his hair was 
uncombed and he looked as if he hadn’t had a wash for 
a week — ^he had a shrewd, intelligent face, and the air 
of a man who knows everything. In his opinion, the 
most dangerous of the three Budapest officials who had 
rushed in to greet the locals was the grim faced Swabian- 
looking youth in a cloth-cap. He vaguely remembered 
him from the past as an enthusiastic banner carrier on 

* There are the blue avo, so called on account their blue flashes 
and cap bands as opposed to the green avo or frontier police. 
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May Day. He now wore a red carnation in his button- 
hole. The untidy man’s surmise was right. The local 
Party bureaucrats gathered respectfully around the youth- 
ful newcomer in the cloth-cap to hear his words. It was 
impossible to hear what they were saying clearly, but he 
over-heard one remark of the cloth-cap. “Since ^1 means 
of power, comrades, are in the hands of the people, it is 
clear that the power of culture should be placed there 
too.” 

'fhey talked until the ten minutes wait had elapsed and 
ilien took their places again in the bus, which continued 
on its journey. The silence among the passengers became 
even more embarrassing after this little interlude. How- 
ever unimportant it may have been, it had given them a 
clear warning that conversation was unwise. To say what 
one thought could have fatal consequences. Nor was the 
incident lost on the ibusz girl who became uneasy. She 
seemed to have lost interest in her own voice, and for 
nearly half an hour she did not utter a word. 

It was only when the bus crossed the river Marcal, and 
the beautiful countryside of county Vas, and the famous 
Kemensalja opened out in the distance before them, that 
two of the more courageous passengers dared to talk. 
Their voices seemed an open and ostentatious protest 
against the cowardly silence of their companions. And the 
astonishing thing about their conversation was that, con- 
trary to Party practice, they addressed each other as 
“colleague”, not as “comrade”. Nor did they use the 
familiar second person singular, a custom among the 
upper classes of the old regime as among the comrades of 
the new. It was clear that they did not belong to the 
Hungarian Workers’ Party. 

“What is your opinion, Colleague Magos?” 

“About whftt, Colleague Vida?” 

“About the situation, of course.” 
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“You must be out of your mind. Colleague Vida, to 
ask a question like that ! ” 

“As a matter of fact, I was not thinking of the same 
thing as you. I was thinking about the frogs.” 

“You were thinking about the frogs in the collective 
farms?” 

“No.” 

“Well, what frogs?” 

“In Dunabogddny there are thousands of frogs in the 
reeds. They croak day and night. Yet it is not the frogs 
who are right.” 

“Well, who do you think is right?” 

“Why, the swallows of course, Colleague Magos.” 

“Is that so?” 


“It is so, Colleague Magos.” 

“Well, let’s get this quite clear, you say the swallows 
are right ?” 

Vida did not answer immediately, as if contemplating 
how far he could go. He glanced at the three grcy-faced 
silent passengers on the other side of the bus, but they 
appeared to be paying no attention and so he decided to 
take the plunge. He cleared his throat and said, “Yes, I 
definitely believe. Colleague Magos, that the swallows 
are right.” 

After this odd conversation silence fell again, and the 
bus passed through the village of Hercnd, the Hungarian 
Sevres, where a hundred and twenty years before, a 
clever apprentice had founded the famous china factory. 
It had recently been nationalized by the State, taken from 
his rapacious heirs, who had then been exiled by the 
infuriated population. The bus also passed Ajka, famous 
for its “Hungarian silver”, the bauxite which now pro- 
duced quantities of aluminium for the Soviet Union, 




entered Kemenesalja. There was still no general con- 
versation in the bus. The pretty little ibusz girl sat glumly 
beside the driver, and the shabby unbrushed man sat 
uncomfortably beside the fat priest, and everyone looked 
miserable and bad tempered. 

At last in the distance Szombathely, the ancient 
Roman Sabaria, founded by the God Emperor Claudius, 
came into view. Tlic cultural bus went past the old Christ- 
ian cemetery and Dominican church, and entered the 
main square where hundreds of red flags were hung out 
to welcome them. But it did not stop here, continuing 
its journey towards the cathedral and the memorial gar- 
den, pulling up finally in front of the Bishop’s Palace, 

Loudspeakers hanging from the trees in the memorial 
garden behind were playing Soviet partisan songs when 
the forty-six passengers got out, still without speaking. 
They had been badly sh^en both by the winding roads 
of Transdanubia, and by their fear about what might 
happen to the two daring passengers who had spoken to 
one another in riddles. The young man with the cloth- 
cap and the red carnation in the button-hole said to Vida 
just before alighting, “Yes, perhaps you are right about 
the swallows.” 

At this everybody felt relieved, and some of the pas- 
sengers even tried to laugh. The ibusz girl seemed to 
cheer up too, “Come on, comrades,” she said. “There 
are many interesting things to see. We must be grateful 
to the Party, the Government and the learned archaeolo- 
gists of our Peoples Republic who have been responsible 
for unearthing these relics from the past of a cruel, slave- 
trading empire.” 
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Chapter II 

The Memorial Garden 

True to an old Hungarian custom, nobody appeared to 
be in a hurry to leave the bus, although the Soviet parti- 
san songs resounded briskly across the square. One of 
the passengers patted the priest Nddor on the back as he 
went past, “Good morning, Father,” he said brightly. 

The mountain of flesh, as symmetrical as a round 
sausage, came to life only in the movement of the head 
as the priest turned it to acknowledge the greeting. A pair 
of bright, shrewd little eyes glistening behind the spec- 
tacles were all that gave Pater Nador animation. He stared 
suspiciously at the reddish hair which sprouted on the 
balding head of the passenger who had spoken. He had 
noticed him vaguely in the bus, his small mouth with 
ironic little wrinkles around it, pale blue eyes and bushy 
eyebrows. He had met him somewhere before he knew, 
but he had thought it imprudent to strain his memory 
and get into conversation. The red-haired man put his 
hand on his shoulder and said, “Don’t you remember 
the table in the old Gbuda inn ? Where we used to drink 
the Zoldszilvani and discuss life?” 

Piter Nidor could not get out of this. The “table” at 
which they had sat in this inn in 1943, the year when 
the Zoldszilvani vintage had been particularly good, had 
been connected with their “resistance” to the Germans 
during the Second World War. At this table they had 
made theoretical plans about Thow to save,«^he bridges in 
Budapest; but chiefly they spent the time drinking the 
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excellent wine of Mr, Keli the proprietor. (Anyway, the 
bridges were later blown up by the Germans). One of 
the other “resisters” had been the well-known archaeolo- 
gist, Professor Vendel Ballago, a member of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences. This was tlie man. 

“Of course, Professor, I am sorry I didn’t recognize 
you. Of course, you are with us as the archaeological 
expert ?” 

The archaeologist leant over, and the long hairs of his 
great bushy eyebrows almost tickled the pouchy cheeks 
of the cleric. 

“Pm not here officially,” whispered Ballago. “I have 
nothing to do with the regime. Fm just an ordinary tour- 
ist. Fve been kicked out of the Academy of Sciences. 
And the Museum. Kicked out of everything, in fact.” 

Piter Nidor was well versed in how to behanKi in a 
Peoples Republic. It would not be wise to go on talking 
like this to an old “resistance” companion. His fat round 
face remained impassive. Only the bright little eyes 
twinkled. Then suddenly, “Isn’t it warm !” he exclaimed, 
and immediately he turned his head in the other direction. 

But Vendel Ballago who had been overcome by the 
unnatural silence in the bus during the journey seemed 
most anxious to talk to an old acquaintance. He leaned 
further over the priest’s shoulder and said loudly, “My 
rehabilitation is under way, you know,” 

The unwashed man with the untidy hair who had 
been so uncomfortable during the journey sitting next 
to the priest was about to get out of the bus, but the 
word “rehabilitation” pulled him up short. His only 
pleasure on the journey had been looking at the hips of 
the blonde ibusz girl who had once, he thought, smiled 
at him. She had, in fact, been amused because she had 
never in all hur life seen so much human flesh compressed 
into a priest’s cassock. 
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“I hope you succeed,” said the priest to the professor. 
He tried to speak quietly, but he had a naturally strident 
voice. 

“Fve been working in a quarry for two years,” said 
the scientist. 

“That’s nothing to be ashamed of,” said the untidy 
man who now stood beside them, loudly. 

By now, perhaps because the loudspeakers in the 
square drowned all conversation, everyone began talking 
at once, and the two men were able to speak more freely. 

“You might think of course that I’d been in gaol,” 
said the archaeologist. 

Here the untidy young man intervened again, “Of 
course we do,” he said loudly. “It is no more shameful 
today to be in gaol than to be a patient in a tubercular 
hospital. In both places you may die. You’ve got an 
even chance to recover, of course. And you, it appears, 
have recovered.” 

The priest wanted to escape, but all the passengers 
were still stniggling to get out and he remained jammed 
in his seat, an unwilling listener, while his archaeologist 
friend explained to the other man that he had not been 
in prison, nor in an internment camp, but that he had 
spent two years shifting stones. 

“Where?” said the other man. 

“At Kaba, where I used to be a ‘Lemur’.” 

“Lemur? What’s that?” said the untidy man. 

Judging by his appearance he might have been any- 
thing from a grocer’s assistant to a medical student. (In 
fact he was a well-known Budapest lung specialist.) 

The ex-member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
did not explain what the word “Lemur” meant. He 
merely winked knowingly, a wink implying a certain com- 
mon experience, in particular of life in a Ptioples Democ- 
racy, and also a promise that the meaning of the word 
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“Lemur” would be explained later, Vendel Ballag6 was 
one of the best known Hungarian archaeologists, an expert 
on the ancient Avars and the “stag myth” which he had 
discovered, had its origins in Asia. But in spite of his great 
reputation, European as well as Hungarian, these excava- 
tions at Szombathely had been undertaken without his 
participation. Someone inside the old Austrian Embassy 
building in the Akademia Utca (which now housed the 
party headquarters) had evidently coveted not only his 
four-roomed flat in the Museum, but also his professorial 
post there. Accordingly he had at once been denounced 
for having “stolen people’s property”, an ikon, the “Vir- 
gin enthroned”, in 1902 from the national museum of the 
IJkranian Soviet in Kiev. Shortly after this he was dis- 
missed from the Museum and his name was erased from 
the list of members of the Academy of Sciences. He also 
lost his flat. Henceforth, Vendel Ballago was regarded as 
a potential “enemy of the State”, and neither he nor his 
family were safe. It was true that during the Second 
World War he had been to Kiev, where he had been sent 
by the museum. But he had never set eyes on the “Mary 
on the Throne”, having been engaged exclusively in 
studying stone bas-reliefs attributed to the ancient Hun- 
garians when they occupied Kiev. He had even made 
friends with Soviet archaeologists, and at one point the 
Germans had wanted to arrest him as a spy. But he did 
not join the Communist Party after the liberation, be- 
cause he had seen the Red Army in action, and only 
wanted to leave Budapest and his country. No one was 
therefore really surprised at what had happened to him. 
After being dismissed from the Museum, he lived with his 
family in a suburban basement flat in Budapest, earning 
his living successively as pianist in a coffee bar, apprentice 
in a goldsmithis shop, tennis court groundsman for a big 
factory in “Red Csepel”; and finally, as a “Lemur” in 
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Kaba. He was now at last, as he had just said, to be 
“rehabilitated”; and the ticket granting him a place in 
the cultural bus clearly implied some kind of compensa- 
tion for the indignities he had suffered. 

The little trio of Piter Nidor, Vendel Ballago, and the 
untidy doctor were the last passengers to get out of the 
bus. 

“Yes, do tell me what ‘Lemur’ means,” said the doctor. 
But Professor Ballago merely winked at him again, as if 
this were a big secret. 

The name of the untidy doctor was Janos Farkas Kis. 
Having had to sit the whole way on half a seat he was 
in a bad temper, and had been consoling himself with 
the pleasure he would have in the lung clinic the follow- 
ing day by telling his colleagues that he had for three 
hours sat next to the infamous priest, Pater Nador; that 
he had personally, with his own body, felt the man’s 
physical monstrosity. His irritation had begun long before 
the trip when he had learned that his fiancee had not 
been given a ticket too. The reason was undoubtedly that 
he came from proletarian stock, whereas her origins were 
bourgeois; she was a “class alien”. His complexion was 
pale and sallow, as befitted a man whose life is spent in 
hospital wards in the company of tuberculars and Koch- 
microbes. His bitterness about life in general, was partly 
related to his birth and background — -he was the son of a 
Miskolc carpenter — and it had not been improved by 
present-day conditions in Hungary. Both his patients and 
liis fiancee had frequently suffered from his bad temper. 
He had managed somehow to remain outside the Party 
and yet make a living, for he was a good doctor and a 
well-known specialist. He intended to persuade his 
fiancee to enter the Parly when they were married, thus 
ensuring their joint future while the Party was in power. 
Having remained outside the Party himself, he would, 
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in turn, be able to rescue his wife after the collapse of 
Communism. 

“Please tell us what ‘Lemur’ means/’ he repeated. 

Piter Nidor disliked equivocal words, particularly any- 
thing like this which might get them into trouble, and 
he almost snarled, “This is no time or place for joking.” 

Like a stubborn child who refuses to take no for an 
answer, Dr. Kis only sidled up to him closer. He even 
had the effrontery to pat him on the back. “Dammit all 
man, why shouldn’t I know what ‘Lemur’ means?” 

At this point, the archaeologist handed him a piece of 
paper with something written on it. 

“What’s that?” asked the doctor. “A poem ?” 

“Yes, by Goethe. The second part of Faust. But quiet ! 
I’ll explain the rest in the memorial garden, when we get 
to the statue of Jupiter.” % 

Meanwhile Pater Nador was announcing loudly, as if 
he were chanting the Gloria, “It’s awfully hot today, isn’t 
it?” And he trundled his great awkward body out of the 
cultural bus. He was not in the least interested in the 
remains of ancient Sabaria. He intended to stay there half 
an hour, so that he was seen by the passengers, and then 
get on with what was the serious business of the visit. His 
goal was not the memorial garden, but the Bishop’s Pal- 
ace; he wanted to talk to the Bishop of Szombathely, 
not to Jupiter. And he had chosen the (uliural bus 
instead of the train, as less likely to draw attention to his 
visit. 

Pater Nador was now the parish priest in Tiszadaru, 
a village of about three thousand inhabitants. During the 
war, he had a small parish in the Jozsefviros district of 
Budapest, and he had never in his life dreamt that he 
would ever become a politician. With his partners in the 
card games, th^ “resisters”, one of whom was the Bishop’s 
clerk, he used to go to Obuda where the wine was good. 
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After the German defeat at Stalingrad, one of the actors 
from the National Theatre had frightened him while 
playing cards by saying that the Russians would soon 
chase the Germans out of Budapest, and then hang all 
the priests from the nearest lamp-posts. Through this 
actor, P4ter Nddor prudently got into touch with the 
underground Communists; and not long before the Red 
Army besieged Budapest, he was on excellent personal 
terms with the little tailor’s assistant who, at the libera- 
tion, changed into the uniform of a Soviet lieutenant gen- 
eral overnight, and immediately became the political 
police chief of liberated Hungary, Stalin’s right-hand 
man. Communist hangman No. 1. This man, Gabor 
Peter, had given Pater Nador secret instructions to leave 
Budapest at once for Kecskemet, to await there the lib- 
erating Soviet Army. This was how Pater Nador entered 
politics. 

Being a favourite of the Russians, he was told to organ- 
ize the Smallholders Party, and he was made Minister 
of Education for a while. Following the first free elections 
in Hungary, the Pater’s Party did loo well, at the ex- 
pense of the Communists. In the logic of things, it was 
again the little tailor’s assistant who ordered him to de- 
stroy his own party from within. During the next 
elections, leaflets advertising his party were unaccount- 
ably confiscated by the Russian soldiers (the Allied Con- 
trol Commission still supervised politics), which led to the 
simple result that everyone voted for the Communists. 
Pater Nddor now retired to Tiszadaru, but his conscience 
did not allow him much peace. 

This Wcis one of the reasons why he had applied to 
come with the cultural bus to Sabaria and speak to his 
Bishop. He knew that, as a priest, he must be careful, for 
the Archbishop of Hungary had now bo'^n in prison for 
years, the Bishop of Kalocsa had also served a term, and 
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two others were under house arrest. The old Bishop of 
Szombathely was almost certainly under police observa- 
tion. When he heard the Goethe quotation Piter Nidor 
was appalled, and as he left the bus he felt that every- 
one was looking at him. People who are very fat arc un- 
aware of the effect they have on others. Piter Nidor 
was under the mistaken impression that everyone was 
looking at him because he was the well-known priest of 
Tiszadam, the famous Piter, a politician as well as a 
priest. 

A Communist state is always celebrating something. 
Every public occasion is an excuse for marching about 
with flags and music and proclaiming new victories. The 
latest victory was the inauguration of these cultural tours, 
and a curious crowd had gathered in the memorial gar- 
den to inspect the new arrivals. 

“What a fat old crow!” said someone when Pater 
N4dor got out. 

“If he comes in that bus he must be a Peace Priest.” 

“No, it’s the Piter. Don’t you recognize his fat 
paunch? Five years ago the papers were full of him.” 

Pater Nador overheard this last sentence; he was not 
lacking in vanity he smiled in a friendly way and nodded 
to the speaker, as if acknowledging a greeting. But no- 
body had greeted him. 

The uniformed ibusz girl blew her whistle and re- 
peated the words she had carefully memorized the night 
before, “Comrades 1 We are now in the ancient capital, 
Sabaria. We are about to see the remains of the super- 
stitious age, the relics of tyranny ” 

Professor Ballagd whispered something to Dr. Kis and 
the lung specialist made a sceptical grimace. 

. . Yes, Comrades,” she continued “we are to see the 
late art of the ^ntonine epoch. Until now no statue of 
the Roman emperor who founded the colony has been 
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unearthed. But our archaeologists are working according 
to a modern method. Thanks to this, we have good reason 
to hope that one day the statue of the Emperor Claudius 
himself will be discovered. Later, as we know, the power 
of the people overthrew this empire based on slavery. But 
alas, at the same time, many works of art were destroyed. 
It was the Sarnates and the Markoman tribes who were 
responsible for overthrowing the Roman Empire.” 

“As the Sarnates of today have done,” the archaeolo- 
gist whispered in the ear of the priest. 

“Ugh, I feel so ill in this heat !” groaned Pater Nador. 
“I’m sure a storm’s coming.” 

The IBUSZ lady smiled at the priest and continued. 

“Progressive socialist archeological science is doing its 
best to bring the treasures of ancient times to light, to 
make our Peoples Republic even richer. We shall see 
today, Comrades, some very fine things. Pay particular 
attention to the scales of the pine cones on the sides of 
the pyramids. On relief No. 183. This delineation is con- 
nected with the cult of a drunken god, Dionisius, who 
loved the scales of pine cones. All this art will tell us, 
Comrades, of the darkness in which the world lived then. 
A darkness which remained until the spirit of free re- 
search opened the doors of thought ! To Marxist Leninism 
and Stalinism! From today on, thanks to our Govern- 
ment and Party, the working masses of the country have 
the opportunity to see for themselves how dark was that 
past. Just as today a similar obscuranticism makes com- 
mon cause with the Vatican and the Western imperialists 
in an attempt to throw us back into that dark and sinister 
past. But we. Comrades, will defend ourselves, if neces- 
sary with our own fists. We will defend our democracy 
and its cultural achievements. Now line up to visit this 
memorial of the past.” 

“Balls !” murmured Ballago to the doctor. 
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“Bollocks in blood sauce.”* 

Pdtcr Nddor wanted to leave, but he knew he must 
first imitate the others, so he followed the instructions of 
the iBUSZ girl and lined up obediently. 

To the strains of Ukranian partisan songs, the forty- 
six lucky tourists marched through an archway decorated 
with huge chromophotographs of Lenin and Stalin and 
their greatest Hungarian disciple, Rdkosi, to enter the 
museum of Sabaria’s Roman remains. 

* Translator's note: Hungarian is rich in obscenities of this kind. 
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Chapter III 

Socialist Culture 


The Priest entered the museum followed by tlie archaeo- 
logist and the doctor, who had meanwhile introduced 
themselves. When Professor Ballago learnt that this un- 
tidy, ill-kempt man was a specialist in the Budapest lung 
clinic he took out a notebook and gave it to him. 

“What is it ?” said the doctor. 

“Excerpts from a secret diary of one of my colleagues. 
A ‘Lemur’ too. He used to be a cabinet minister. It will 
perhaps answer your question. You’ll see what a ‘Lemur’ 
is.” 

He opened it and pointed to a page, “Hiat’s about 
me,” he said. 

The doctor read : “I shall never j or get Falstaff! Winter 
or summer, he was always squatting on a little three- 
legged stool beside the engineer’s instruments. I can see 
the engineer now peering into his instrument in the winter 
on the white snow-covered plains, or in summer on the 
vast prairies fuU of grasshoppers. I have seen the engin- 
eer reading out the figures and dictating them to Falstaff. 
Falstaff writes them all down conscientiously. In rain, 
snow, mud, icy frost and summer heat he writes them 
down. Everyone seems to be shouting, and everyone is 
cursing Falstaff. The engineer treats Falstaff like a dog, 
because he is an outcast in the Peoples Democracy. It’s 
another way, too, of currying favour with the Party 
secret informers. Then I hear him cursing Falstaff. ‘You 
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sUly idiot! You blithering idiot! You^re deliberately being 
absent-minded, ruining my notes. You are a saboteur. 
You bastard. Get out! Go home! You coward! You 
wretch!' Falstaff endures it all. He knows ifs better to be 
cursed as an incompetent surveyor in Kaba than to be 
arrested by the secret police as the man who stole the 
Ukrainian ikon. 

^*But one day Falstaff rebelled. We were all tightening 
the wires, stretching the chains, erecting the posts, when 
Falstaff suddenly jumped up, kicked over his stool and 
shouted, ^Colleague Engineer^ Vm a human being too, 
you know!^ 

"‘We were horrified, but he went on shouting. I wish the 
Jews and the Levites could have come and asked this 
demented man, "Who are youF And Falstaff would have 
replied "I am the voice in the desert. Make way fdf the 
Americans! Make way for Free Europe!^ 

""But neither Jews nor Levites came. Nor have the 
Americans!'^ 


“Do you keep notebooks like this on you,” asked Dr. 
Kis quietly, trying to hand the book back inconspicuously, 
as if he had not seen it. 

“Go on reading. You needn’t worry,” said Dr. Ballagd 
reassuringly. “I’m about to be rehabilitated.” 

The doctor looked round cautiously, then went on 
reading : 


""After this Falstaff^s punishment was to carry stones. 
The mailer ones weighed 64 lbs., the larger 96 lbs. He 
had to embed them in the earth when it was frozen. 
The labour laws of the Hungarian Peoples Republic pre- 
scribe a bonus fcff heavy labour, but he still received the 
minimum. There were two reasons for this: first, accord- 
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ing to the Peoples Constitution, human beings come first; 
second, he cannot protest as he is a ^Lemur\ 

''But Falstaff is a tough chap and his will cannot be 
broken. Two things keep him going. Hatred and hope. 
He hates the non~Party member engineer even more than 
the Party itself. He is also convinced that the Russians 
will one day withdraw from Hungary. Perhaps tomorrow. 

"This is why he keeps his bicycle. If the Red Army 
withdraws, train communications may stop at any 
moment. Then he will hurry off on his bike to his family, 
to Budapest, to celebrate the Reds departure and the day 
of freedom. . . 

“A pretty piece of writing, isn’t it?” said the 
archaeologist. 

“Keep in line, Comrades ! Keep together ! ” came the 
order from the ibusz lady. 

As no one bothered to observe this, Dr. Kis stepped 
forward and went on readinjj : 


"Til tell you who Falstaff really is. Why not? But Fm 
hiding this diary carefully. Until we are free no one shall 
ever read my notes. Falstaff has a strong body and a 
first-class brain. He knows languages. He is music, an 
ancient tomb, a poem, a bas-relief as well as a human 
being. That's why we call him Falstaff. Because he can 
eat three onions with a piece of bread and bacon. Then 
he is happy and sings Italian operas. I will not give his 
real name, I will only say that Falstaff is the greatest 
archaeologist of our country. I mean a 'LemuF. A 
*LemuF is an outcast, an untouchable, who takes on the 
basest, most menial jobs in order to avoid prison. He car- 
ries a metal measuring tape in summer, and winter. He 
also carried stones and posts. In short, a 'Lemuf/^ 
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“Put it away!” said the doctor for the first time. 

The Professor put the notebook in his pocket. 

“Tm FalstafI,” he said clicking his heels like an officer 
in an old Czarist regiment. 

“We must keep together, Comrades,” said the ibusz 
girl, seeing this isolated little group. 

TTie other forty-two passengers of the cultural bus were 
marching in fours along the gravel path of the memorial 
gardens, towards the bust of the Roman Emperor Corn- 
modus and the big hexagon dedicated to Jupiter, as if 
they were on a May Day parade. Large white letters had 
been painted on red sheets stretched between the chest- 
nut trees : “Hungarian Science fights the battle for peace 
and the Five Year Plan with archeological research”. 

Dr. Ballago slipped the notebook back into his gocket, 
and Pater Nador, who was walking slowly in front, mur- 
mured to liimsclf, in preparation for his talk with the 
Bishop, “The healthiest drink in the world is Csopak 
Rizling. All the same sometimes, your Excellency, one has 
to swallow a little vodka too — even if it is harmful to the 
heart and liver. . . 

The procession was greeted in front of the Roman 
emperor’s bust by municipal and museum officials. Piter 
Nador noticed that the three comrades on the bus whom 
everyone knew were party officials had joined them, 
including the young man with the cloth-cap and the red 
carnation. I’he officials were all in shirt sleeves, with open 
neck shirts, as Party etiquette prescribed for summer 
festivities. 

A sad, grey-faced man introduced himself as Director 
of the locsd museum. 

“I know that chap well,” whispered the archaeologist 
to the doctor, “He’s a plumber. I’ve often seen him fer- 
reting about among the pipes in the Budapest museum.” 

Behind the officials a large crowd had gathered under 
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the lime trees, mostly workers from the local factories 
which were closed today; they had been ordered instead 
to give a great welcome to the passengers on this, the 
inaugural cultural bus trip. Policemen in blue uniforms 
with sten-guns hanging from their shoulders held them 
back in front of the marble head of Gommodus. Beside, 
were members of the local girls’ school, together with 
young pioneers from Communist youth organizations, all 
holding little red flags. They wore red ties and were 
shouting, “Long live Stalin !” 

The official speaker waited for the shouting, the con- 
tinuous clapping and the music to stop. He occasionally 
clapped himself, whether in homage to Stalin or to greet 
the tourists, one could not tell. Meanwhile Professor 
Ballag6 had formed an audience of his own, in the 
solitary person of the fat priest, whom he held by one of 
the buttons of his cassock. “. . . In a week and a half,” 
he was saying, “I had dug up and carried three hundred 
and eleven heavy stones in the fields near Kaba. I thought 
my back would break. Then one day a telegram from the 
museum and the academy came ordering me home. Now 
who do you think was responsible for that. Father? What 
would you have said? When I got back, they muttered 
a few embarrassed excuses. Tliey said I was to be re- 
habilitated. They were sorry about a false charge. Now 
why was this?” 

“Long live Stalin! Long live Stalin!” chanted the 
schoolchildren and the young pioneers. 

“. . . only a week before,” continued the professor, “an 
important Soviet archeologist from Kiev had arrived 
in Budapest. At a banquet given in his honour his first 
question was, ‘Where’s my old friend and colleague, Dr. 
Ballagd?’ This was the man I had known so well in 1942 
when the Germans thought I was a Russian spy. No one 
dared tell him at the banquet that Ballagd had stopped 
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being an archaeologist, that he was shifting stones as a 
‘Lemur’ ... So that’s why I’m being rehabilitated. I’ve 
even been given an advance of two years back pay ! Have 
you ever heard of such a thing? A back advance? I’m 
rolling in cash now ” 

“Comrades!” the voice of the ex-plumber, now the 
Director of the Museum, had replaced the songs and 
clapping. “Thanks to the wise policy of our Party and 
Government, I am enabled today to greet you on this 
cultural occasion in the name of the city of Szombathely. 
The Party believes it will be beneficial for the people to 
take their recreations in the open air, away from the inns 
and card-tables and drinking dens of old. From now on. 
tlie workers of our Democratic State will get away from 
their factories for their holidays to the fields and plains 
and mountains of Hungary, to a healthier life^ where 
they can also meet workers from other towns. Not only 
will our people discover the beauties of nature, they will 
discover too, as you will today, the beauties of culture. 
We have indeed made great steps forward. . . .” 

“Bloody fool,” muttered the archaeologist to the priest. 

The Director of the Museum went on to elaborate how 
the treasures of nature and culture, “must be mixed”. 
“And the living symbol of this idea,” he pointed to the 
street outside, “is the cultural bus I What an achievement 
this is, Comrades! I say to you that, cilthough we are 
proud of the sarcophagus which we have just unearthed 
— a tremendous treasure with all its symbols of Bacchus 
— we are even more happy to state that at the comer of 
Haman Kato Street and Petofi Street in our city, in that 
same place where two hundred and thirty-three antique 
clay statuettes have just been found, we have opened a 
new nursery for our children. . . ! ” 

He also announced that as a jH'oof of the superstitions 
in the ancient slave civilization, a bas-relief had been 
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found depicting a procession in honour of the Egyptian 
goddess Isis, llus seemed to make him most indignant, 
he clenched his fists and shouted, “And yet in our State, 
where all power belongs to the people, there are still 
people today who form superstitious processions — an- 
other kind of procession ! Isis has another name today ! 
The Vatican !” 

“Don’t listen to him. Father,” whispered Ballago to the 
priest. 

The ex-plumber finished his speech by praising Stalin 
and his Hungarian disciple, their great leader Rakosi. 
Then he started clapping, giving the impression that he 
was applauding his own words. Everyone else began 
clapping. The fat priest clapped, Dr. Ballagd clapped, 
and Dr. Kis, who had little reason to clap (his fiancee 
had been refused a ticket for the trip) clapped in unison 
with them all. The drummers, trumpet players and the 
cymbalists put down their instruments and clapped too. 

At length, the grey-faced ex-plumber who knew from 
long experience exactly when the crowd had e.xpressed 
enough gratitude to the Party and its leaders, put up his 
hand and the clapping stopped, as automatically as it had 
started. He then suggested that the visitors should go 
round the memorial garden and inspect the exhibits. To 
the strains of the famous new march about Mascow, 
“You beautiful, you beloved!” played by the orchestra 
of the security police, the Director of the Sabarian 
Museum and the ibusz girl began speaking about the 
individual exhibits to the passengers of the cultural bus. 
The natives of Szombathely, including those who had 
been ordered to come, and those who had come purely 
out of curiosity to see the “foreigners”, mingled with the 
“foreigners”. 

The group went first to the remains of»the great hexa- 
gon, the memorial to Jupiter, which was the principal 
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exhibit. The visitors had seen this before in the picture 
on the Vigado Square in Budapest. It was now sur- 
rounded by red flags. 

“Comrades,” said the ibusz girl, “we are now standing 
before objects which prove the great cultural value of 
Szombathely, the glories of what was once Pannonia. 
On this spot where we are standing today was once the 
capitol. In that first century — according to how we re- 
gard time — Sabaria rivalled even Rome itself. Think of 
that, Comrades!” She used the familiar second person 
form of address to her audience, glancing from time to 
time at her guidebook. 

The Director of the Sabarian Museum added a further 
word: “You will now see the remains of the divine 
Trinity of the Capitol. In those times this sinful and super- 
stitious silliness was personified by Jupiter, Minerva and 
Juno. Today it is echoed by the Holy See and the Cath- 
olic Church. . . 

“Here, take some cotton wool, Father,” whispered 
Ballago to the priest. “Stuff it in your cars.” 

“What a bloody fool, this ex-plumber,” muttered Dr. 
Kis, although he, too, did not believe in God. And then, 
professional thought unconsciously taking possession, he 
added, “He looks as if he*s got T.B. too.” 

“His name is Seromov,” whispered the archaeologist. 

“Whose name is Seromov,” grunted the priest. 

“The Soviet archaeologist to whom I owe my rehabili- 
tation.” 

Pdter Nador’s vast bulk seemed almost to challenge the 
hexagon itself. He ambled around the marble relic and 
tried to look interested, but he was thinking of how he 
could conveniently get aw'ay to lunch with the Bishop. 

‘Take a good look at the remains of the capitol of 
ancient Sabafia,” continued the Director. “Hexagon 
means five in Greek. There are five sides, that is to 
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say. . . . Oh no, I beg your pardon, I have made a mis- 
take . . he began counting. “One, two, three, four, oh 
yes I made a mistake. Hexagon means six in Greek. 
These beautiful, but alas ruined, remains had six sides. 
As you can see, an inscription in homage to Job has been 
carved on one side. On the other side . . . that is to say 
on the remaining five . . . they placed bas-reliefs in the 
niches. Allegorical bas-reliefs. In the first century — ^it 
depends on how you count time — ^from what is sometimes 
called from 85 to 92 a.d. the Romans were at war on 
the eastern and northern borders of Pannonia with the 

dark skinned Sarmatans ” 

“He’s certainly learned his lesson,” remarked the 
professor quietly. “He said it depends on how you count 
time, so that he doesn’t have to say a.d. or b.c., because 
he doesn’t believe in Christ. I’d like to ask him what 
Sarmata means. He probably thinks it’s something to 



Chapter IV 
Piroska Szabo 


Among the crowd around the statue of Jupiter was a 
shabby old woman who wore around her neck a small 
golden cross on a black velvet ribbon. She clearly found 
Pater Nador more interesting than the hexagon, for she 
stared at him and tried several times to approach him. 
Once, gently at his elbow she said, “Laudetur” but he 
was loo wary and pretended not to hear. On the top of 
her grey bun of hair she wore a faded straw hat. 

'Fhe Director of the Museum went on talking about 
the hexagon, in particular about the mutilated half-naked 
figures on the lower part of the frieze. “The one here is 
wearing a short skirt, which means he is a boy,” he said. 
“Today girls wear trousers. In those times boys wore 
skirts. Well, Comrades, sartorial habits are a bit like 
politics. Just a question of fashion.” 

“He didn’t learn that from Lenin,” said the archaeo- 
logist smiling at the priest. 

“Take a good look at that Roman youth. Comrades,” 
the Director went on. “He is in almost a squatting 
position, like a goalkeeper in football today, when some- 
one is about to shoot. Look at his feet ! He has the same 
superb muscles as a really first-class centre-forward.” 

“That boy was never a football player,” a high-pitched 
voice in the crowd announced. Everyone looked round 
and saw it was the old woman, who was half hidden be- 
hind Piter Nidor’s cassock. 

Her remark had no immediate effect upon the specta- 
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tors, but it seemed to break some kind of spell. The order 
and discipline were not quite the same as before. Several 
people began talking among themselves, although the 
fair-headed ibusz girl was now holding forth near the 
bust of Commodus. The Professor of archaeology turned 
to the priest, “If you like, Father, Fll show you where the 
ancient basilica of Quirinus stood.” 

Pater Nador was prepared to accompany him, as the 
Bishop’s Palace was only a short distance away, and he 
hoped to slip away unobserved, while pretending to 
examine the site of the basilica. 

Dr. Kis was meanwhile in two minds about what to 
do. Should he go to the head of Commodus, where the 
pretty little Cicerone was still talking to the tourists ? Or 
should he follow the priest and the “Lemur” to the basil- 
ica? He remembered his fiancee, Viola, and decided on 
the basilica. He was not alone, for the little old woman, 
as if still attracted by the huge bulk of the priest, fol- 
lowed them reverently. 

The Professor became enthusiastic when he found 
himself again on his own subject, and he began discours- 
ing learnedly. This had an immediate effect on the others. 
Someone who understood the subject was now talking. 
Some of them knew that this man with the red cheeks 
was a greater expert on Roman remains than any of the 
officials. Now that he knew he was to be “rehabilitated”, 
he did not much mind what he said, and he spoke quite 
freely. The words which for years had been bottled up 
inside him while he carried stones in the fields at Kaba 
came pouring out. The shabby little old woman stood 
beside them, drinking it all in. 

Like all archaeologists he had something of the poet in 
him, something of the musician too. In his youth he had 
read all Mallarm^’s poetry, and he loved the music of 
Bart6k (now condemned as “incomprehensible”). He 
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spoke of things which had taken place here in the first 
century b.c., and he frequently pronounced the name 
of Christ. 

In the distance the words of the ibusz girl could be 
heard. She was talking about the Roman stone bowls, 
filled with fruit, between two panthers in a pediment. 
“Comrades, let us carefully inspect the statuesque figures 
of these sea monsters swimming in opposite directions on 
the column with intertwined bodies. . . 

“I used to be a schoolboy here,” said the professor. 
‘1 collected coloured stones. I brought bits of pavement 
mosaics from the Quirinus basilica home.” 

“Look at that !” cried the old woman, suddenly point- 
ing to the statue of Jupiter. 

The archaeologist interrupted his learned exposition, 
and everyone stared at the marble stone. The old ^^oman 
took hold of the priest’s cassock and pulled it in her ex- 
citement, “You see ? There it is, I see it ! ” 

“What do you see?” said the archaeologist severely. 

“A young man on a large white rock.” 

“Where?” 

“There, pointing towards the cathedral. Below the 
cross. Don’t you see?” 

“The hexagon ?” 

“Look, you can see his head. It’s not a football player 
at all, as that man said.” She glanced towards the 
officials. 

“Whom do you see then,” asked Dr. Kis boldly. 

“Who, my dear, who else but St. Martin ! ” 

The doctor ran his fingers through his hair and 
laughed aloud. This was the laugh which was much dis- 
liked in the hospital wards, and which frightened his 
patients. Perhaps this was why he laughed again, this 
time nervously, ©“Go home. Auntie,” he said “and have 
a good rest.” 
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“But I sec him. Look ! That's no statue of Jupiter. It's 
the statue of St. Martin. Of course it’s St. Martin. He 
was bom here. In Szombathely !” 

The doctor continued to treat this lightly. The subject 
was too dangerous. 

“St. Martin’s season will come in November,” he said. 
“That’s the time for ghosts.” 

“Yes, perhaps then too. Only a minute ago, I saw 
him, his whole figure and head. Now he has disappeared. 
But he promised to come back. Yes, perhaps he’ll come 
back in November.” 

“You have a chat with St. Martin now and then, do 
you, Auntie?” 

“Yes, One evening he said to me, ‘Well, Piroska, I shall 
see you next in Sabaria when we will demolish the pagan 
altars of the Devil. Just as I did once in Gaul’.” 

At this the archaeologist became interested, “Where 
do you say he demolished them?” 

“In Gaul, he said,” she replied. 

The archaeologist would have asked more but, for 
some reason, the words stuck in his throat. It was just 
as well, for at this moment, from behind Pater Nador, 
a grim-faced man with an authoritative manner ap- 
peared. “Follow me at once !” he said as he gripped the 
old woman’s arm. Everyone was dumbfounded. Within 
a matter of seconds, the crowd which was gathered 
around them had disappeared. Some wandered away, as 
if unaware that anything had happened. Others, who 
were more timid, and in spite of making it seem obvious, 
took to their heels as if they had the Devil after them. 

The man who had arrested the old woman was evi- 
dently a plain clothes political policeman, the ordinary 
type, always to be found hanging about, on the trams, 
in the streets, wherever the public gathered, to hear what 
they were talking about. 
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“Don’t squeeze my arm so tight!” cried the old 
woman. 

At the back of the group three men were standing 
watching, the three passengers from the cultural bus who 
had been greeted so ceremoniously at the Red Star Hotel 
in Veszpr6m. The man in the cloth-cap, whose expression 
had caused such apprehension in the bus, was lingering 
the red carnation in his button-hole. He stood a little 
apart; but another man, whom they had all imagined 
was the representative of the ibus7, stepped smartly for- 
ward and began giving instructions. 

“As quiet as possible, Comrade Szopor, please. Let the 
people disperse. And bring these three along too.” He 
pointed at the archaeologist, the man who, thanks to a 
Soviet scientist, was soon to be rehabilitated ! He then 
put his hand on the aiTn of Dr. Kis, as if to see wKat sort 
of material his suit was made of. 

“You, too.” 

“Where?” 

“Don’t be frightened. We only want to question you. 
As a witness.” 

Meanwhile the grim faced man who had made the 
arrest was looking, mesmerized, at the fat belly of Pater 
Nddor. The faded shabby cassock was stretched like a 
balloon over his stomach, wrinkled and creased only at 
the button-holes. “Father, yes you’d better come along 
too.” 

Pdter Nador nearly said, “But I’m expected at the 
Bishop’s.” On second thoughts he nodded obediently, 
whilst saying a quick silent prayer. 

A small group formed and they moved towards the 
exit, passing on the way the little ibusz girl who was still 
explaining before a Roman tombstone that the deceased, 
whose memory»was honoured with tlxis stone, was accord- 
ing to the epitaph, “As brave as the gods themselves, 
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wiser than all mankind, and his steed faster than the 
storms ” 

Everyone turned at tliis point as Comrade Szopor 
showed the way out of the garden to the small group 
consisting of the priest, the archaeologist, the doctor and 
the unfortunate old woman. They were followed, at a 
distance, by the drummer of the avo orchestra who now 
had, instead of his diTim, a stcn-gun over his shoulders. 

The iBUSz girl stopped talking, aware perhaps what 
this all implied, and everyone turned to look at the 
strange little procession. It left in complete silence. It was 
as if the memorial garden, with all its music and shouting, 
had suddenly become a graveyard. 
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Chapter V 
Interrogation 


They could have left through the back door of the mem- 
orial gardens leading into Sorhaz Street, but Comrade 
Szopor took them to the main entrance under the red 
flags and notices announcing the services rendered by 
Culture and Archaeology to the Five Year Plan. They 
followed the Vdr path which led past Pater Nidor’s 
secret destination, the Bishop’s Palace, and went on past 
the Fire Station to the Police Constabulary, whose portals 
were guarded by men with slen-guns. Comrade Szopor 
stopped to slip a note into the hand of one of these, and 
the Avo drummer took charge of tlie little party. He im- 
mediately gave Professor Ballago a sharp dig in the ribs 
with the butt of his sten-gun, “Get a move on,” he said 
coarsely. 

Comrade Szopor must have seen this because, when 
he rejoined them, he made a sibylline but clearly ad- 
monitory remark to the drummer. “Codliver oil,” he 
said. 

Whatever this peculiar phrase meant, the result was 
that the drummer became politer, and at the junction of 
Kiskar and Vorosilov Streets he even offered Pater 
Nador a cigarette. The priest thanked him, but did not 
accept it; instead, he lit one of his own. I'he policeman 
still held Piroska’s arm in a grip of iron, and from time 
to time she winced. In Borostydnkd Street her hatpin 
ornamented \Mith a small silver butterfly fell out of her 
hat. “Oh, my little butterfly !” she cried. Dr. Kis picked 
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it up and would have handed it back to her, but Comrade 
Szopor confiscated it. “We can’t have her opening her 
veins,” he said, and he put it in his pocket. 

Borosty^nko Street with its famous Bishop’s Palace had 
once been the link between Sabaria and Italy. Its reputa- 
tion now rested on another building, bigger than the 
Bishop’s Palace, the secret police headquarters guarded 
night and day by the blue Avo posted before the iron 
gates. These gates had swallowed up hundreds of people 
who had secreted Western currency, or who had had 
some connection with the Western powers and the 
Vatican. They had been brought here by tlie blue or 
green Avo, having been caught perhaps while trying to 
leave the country, trapped in the barbed wire or set upon 
by police dogs. 

Piter Nidor had learnt all about this from the ex- 
tailor’s assistant who now ran the secret police. He knew 
it wius the task of the Avo to keep the gaols and intern- 
ment camps well filled. In accordance with the rules of 
the Five Year Plan, the Avo had to fulfil their “norms” 
like any other department of State; the number of prison- 
ers they held was laid down in advance. I'hey must have 
their own plan for Szombathely, he reflected, as they 
went down Borostyanko Street; there must always be 
a certain number of “Fascists” awaiting trial. And he 
realized that the silly little frightened old woman, whose 
words about St. Martin were responsible for all this, must 
have been exactly the type of person they were always 
looking for. He was extremely annoyed with her. As the 
result of her chatter, he would be late for the excellent 
luncheon which awaited him at the Bishop’s Palace. 
“Holy stupidity,” he muttered, thereby unconsciously 
modifying the words of John Huss, sane t a simplicitas, 
pronounced three hundred years before a| the stake in 
Constance, 
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Beside him walked Professor Ballagd whose face had 
gone pale, and who nervously plucked at his bushy eye- 
brows. For years now, since he had been dismissed from 
the Academy for his remarks about “Mary on the Throne 
of Kief’, he dreaded having anything to do with the 
secret police. Now it had happened. Even if only as a 
witness, he was now in their hands. He knew that he had 
not yet been fully rehabilitated, he was still a “Lemur” to 
them. He cursed himself, too, for having the diary in his 
pocket. The thought of Comrade Szopor reading it made 
him shudder. 

“Where are we going, honoured Comrade,” he said at 
length. 

“You’ll soon see,” said Comrade Szopor. There was no 
sympathy in his voice. 

Dr. was annoyed too. Why on earth hadn’t he 
joined the other group and listened to the iBusz girl? 
But he assured himself, there could be nothing to fear. 
They couldn’t possibly do anything to someone who had, 
quite by chance, found himself listening to the rubbish 
uttered by a stupid old woman. His working-class origins, 
his important work for the new People’s Democracy in 
the tubercular ward of the hospital, must safeguard him 
against any possible dangers. 

The little party turned at the corner of the square and 
found themselves in front of the huge new building which 
housed the Avo. It was built in the same style as the 
labourers’ hostels, one wing with tlnee floors, the other 
with sue, depending it seemed on the size of the windows, 
some of which were tiny and barred like dungeon cells; 
others had window boxes of geraniums. On top were 
mysterious bulky concrete shelters. Like Sztalinv&ros, the 
new steel town which had sprung up from nothing on the 
Danube, this type of building was the pride of the new 
society. 
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The iron grille leading into the garden was open, but 
a fair-haired youth in the uniform of the blue Avo was 
on guard. The importance of his work and of the new 
rules of military service (which emanated from Moscow) 
was emphasized by the quantity of arms he carried; a 
Russian style rifle with a short bayonet over his shoulder, 
a sten-gun in his hand, and a revolver in a leather holster 
at his side. 

In front of this building was a well laid out garden, 
its lawn decorated and watered by an automatic rotary 
device, once used in Hungary only in private sanatoriums 
for the privileged rich. This gave the air a fresh tang, full 
of the ozone associated with the mountains near the 
Austrian border. A rainbow shimmered in the air above 
the falling spray. 

In front of this watering machine the old lady suddenly 
stopped. “Why have you brought me here, Comrade?” 
she asked. 

Instead of answering, the grey-faced Szopor took a key 
from his pocket which he put into the lock. It was evi- 
dently not an ordinary lock for the whole wall started to 
tremble as he turned the key, and a quiet rumbling, as 
of a distant earthquake, could be heard. Comrade Szopor 
invited them all to step in with him; and when the little 
party was inside, the invisible wheel started turning again, 
the subterranean rumbling was repeated, and the great 
handleless door swung to behind them. Pdter Nador and 
his new friends had vanished inside this vast building like 
so many Jonahs in the belly of the whale. (Stanislavski], 
the famous Russian stage manager it is said, used to 
surprise his audiences by similar theatrical devices.) 

Comrade Szopor now let go the old lady’s arm and 
smiled for the first time. He belonged to that class of 
person who smiles once per year, generally on the an- 
niversary of the Russian revolution. “Forgive me, my 
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good lady,” he said, “for holding you rather tighdy. But I 
did it for your own sake. Many of these people were very 
annoyed with you for your remarks about St. Martin.” 

“But what harm did they do to anyone, Comrade,” she 
asked. 

“You wounded public opinion. You should be glad I 
arrived in time; Otherwise,” he looked at the back of her 
head, “they might have tom down that pretty little bun 
of hair.” 

The old lady, like little Red Riding Hood when she 
met the wolf, looked pathetically around for help. She 
looked first at the priest, but Pater Nador turned his head 
away. 

“Comrade,” she said to Szopor in a small voice, “give 
me back my little butterfly, please.” 

They were in a well-polished corridor where every- 
thing was clean and new, and where the smell of mortar 
and paint had not yet been supplanted by other, cruder 
smells. They were aware too of the aroma of freshly 
ground coffee, revealing that here, in this Holy of Holies, 
the leaders at least could obtain that delectable grain 
largely unknown in the rest of Hungary since the war. 
Symmetrical white doors were repeated on both sides 
of the corridor and a hea^'"/ silence, as of patients await- 
ing a doctor’s interview, hung over all. I’he whole atmos- 
phere reminded Dr. Kis of a select and well-equipped 
hospital. 

Comrade Szopor pushed a button, one of the white 
doors opened, and they went inside. The door evidently 
operated on the same system as that of the wall through 
which they had entered the building, because it then 
closed automatically behind them. The one window in 
the room had gay flowered curtains, and it looked out 
on to a gardeft panorama, including the green trees of 
the memorial gafden and Ae twin towers of the cathed- 
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ral. It was a soothing spectacle, enhanced by the rainbow 
still shimmering above the elaborate watering machine. 

“Please take a seat, gentlemen.” 

The Avo man did not say “comrades”. Perhaps he 
wanted the witnesses to know in advance that he would 
not trust them. 

A writing desk stood on one side of the room; beside 
it was a cupboard wtih open doors and a number of files 
on the shelves. Newspapers, books and files lay scattered 
on the desk, in front of which were comfortable arm- 
chtiirs. 

Comrade Szopor, whose expression had resumed its 
normal gravity, now pushed another button on the wall, 
and some neon tubes hanging from the ceiling flickered 
into life, giving the room a sickly greenish-yellowish tint. 
Dr. Kis was about to ask why electric light was needed on 
a sunny afternoon in June, when Szopor pushed another 
button. The floor on which they stood began to vibrate, 
and then slowly to sink like a lift. The cathedral and the 
rainbow seen through the window slowly disappeared 
from view and, for some minutes it seemed, they w’ent 
down and down. The old lady cried fearfully, “Dear 
Lord! Where are you taking us?”, but the three men 
kept silent. 

After a series of jolts the room came to a standstill. 
Through the window one could now see a long corridor 
full of artificial lighting, intended evidently to resemble 
stmsets in the early summer on the Lake of Balaton. 

Comrade Szopor pushed another button on his desk 
and the door of the room opened. He left them saying, “I 
must ask you to have a little patience, I shan’t be away for 
long.” 

When they were alone, PAtcr NAdor said bitterly to 
the little old woman, “Did you really hat-e to talk like 
that about St. Martin? What’s your name?” The un- 
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pleasant predicament as much as the yellow neon light- 
ing gave all their faces a pallid, melancholy appearance. 

These harsh words from a priest hurt the old woman 
more than her arm, still aching from the vice-like grip 
of Comrade Szophor. 

“I am Piroska Szab6 of Dimitrov Street. A seamstress.” 

‘‘Well you certainly know how to chatter.” 

‘‘Please, Father, I did not know I was giving anything 
away. When I set eyes on that wonderful young man, 
our dear St. Martin, 1 could not control myself. . . .” 

“Cut all the crap cackle!” snapped the doctor, de- 
liberately using Budapest teddy-boy jargon, with which 
he had often made his patients at the clinic wince. 

Professor Ballago was annoyed too. He got up from 
the armchair and paced about the room. In froni of the 
wretched woman he shook his fist, admonishing her with 
the same bitterness he had sho\vn a Royal Engineer in the 
fields near Kaba. “You religious maniacs get a lot of 
jjeople besides yourselves into trouble,” he said. “A farm- 
yard hen knows more about life than you, you half-wit. 
You blithering idiot ! You . . . you you. . . He choked 
with emotion, looking for further epithets. “Do you know 
what you are, you old bitch, you ” 

Pdter Nddor took his breviary from his pocket and 
began muttering to himself. “I’ve had enough of these 
holy old sows and their hallucinations. In Tiszadaru 
there’s one who goes on the lake alone in a rowing boat 
every week, under the impression that she’s accompanied 
by the Archangel Gabriel.” 

“Please, Father, don’t say such things,” begged Piroska. 
“Every word is overheard here. That’s why the Comrade 
left us alone, to find out what we’re talking about.” 

The untidy doctor thumped his fist on his knee. “By 
jove she’s right,” he said. “Be careful.” 

“Yes, ssh,” whispered Professor Ballago, his frightened 
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face turning — such a thing were possible — a shade 
more green. 

They now sat in complete silence, glancing from time 
to time with distaste at one another’s faces. Piter Nador 
rummaged in an interior pocket secreted somewhere near 
his stomach, and pulled out a pair of thick rimmed spec- 
tacles. He put them on and began reading his tattered 
black leather-bound Pars A estiva, on the page where he 
opened it at random. He murmured gently the words, 
humanum genus cum natura beatis illis mentibus 
inferius sit^\ 

“We aren’t in church now, Father,” said the doctor. 
“We’re at police headquarters. Giving evidence is not 
confessing at High Mass. Would you mind stopping these 
unnecessary lamentations. Why should we all get into 
more trouble because of your bloody prayers?” 

Pater Nador changed his spectacles; he put on his long- 
sighted ones and stared, as if with interest, at the doctor 
for some time. Then he changed them again and con- 
tinued his recitations, '^Omni vi studioque contendit, ut 
quod fieri potest, illas sequatur. Quomodo ?” 

The doctor sighed, as if resigned to everyone else’s 
stupidity and attempted to feel at ease, taking up a mag- 
azine lying on the table, as he might have in a dentist’s 
waiting room. “My God,” he cried. “Look, it’s an Am- 
erican magazine.” 

His surprise was genuine, for at this time in Hungary 
no one in his senses dared speak of America, let alone 
read its publications. The north American continent was 
tacitly supposed to have sunk beneath the waves. 

At this point the door opened and Szopor came back. 
The doctor quickly replaced the American magazine on 
the table. 

“Go on reading,” said Szopor. “That’s vjhat it’s for.” 
He turned to Piroska and a^ed her to come with him 
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into the other room, where “her personal data” would 
be recorded. 

The little old woman with the grey pigeon face obedi- 
ently followed him, not without giving an appealing look 
at the priest as she went out. But he was deeply absorbed 
in his breviary. It was clear that he intended to show he 
had never set eyes on the woman before. 

Time passed. 

The priest remained immersed in his text while the 
archaeologist glared sullenly at nothing. Both chain 
smoked the popular “Kossuth” brand of pungent cigar- 
ette. The doctor, who didn’t smoke, picked up the Am- 
erican magazine again and remarked that the Moscow 
University Faculty of Medicine had accepted the Can- 
adian statistics that 99 per cent of pulmonary^ cancer 
deaths were due to smoking. 

“I can’t believe it,” whispered Professor Ballago in 
spite of himself. “The^c percentages always remind me of 
a victory at the polls.” 

Pater Nador glanced at him disapprovingly, where- 
upon the scientist quickly corrected himself, adding that 
he was naturally referring to polling victories in the days 
of Hitler’s Germany. “Anyway,” he could not help add- 
ing quietly, “there are perhaps worse diseases than cancer 
of the lung. If we were to be kept here for ever, 
for instance.” 

“Please stop making silly joke;,” snapped the doctor. 

Although he knew a little English, he had done all he 
could to forget it since that day not long after the war 
\vhen the Party chief in the hospital introduced the sys- 
tem of questionnaires. One of the questions was, “Which 
foreign languages do you know?” He always wrote 
“Russian”, although he knew not a word of it. 

“These mad Americans cat peaches in sandwiches,” 
he announced loudly. 
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He was reading an appetising advertisement for canned 
food produced by a Pittsburgh firm, when the priest said 
softly, ^^Non nubunt Angeli; at neque etiam virgoJ** 

To which the doctor, also reciting what he read, re- 
plied with a marked Miskolc pronunciation, “See what 
you can do with hot pleaches and hamburgers.” 

At this point there was a sound of groaning outside, 
and they all started, turning to the windows. In the 
artificial light of the corridor, they suddenly had a fleet- 
ing glimpse of a completely naked old man stumbling 
past. It lasted only a second. The man came and went. 
Alone. Groaning and stumbling. They stared at one an- 
other, and a horrified expression came into the three 
faces which were already pallid in the neon lighting. 

T^e subterranean rumblings which always accom- 
panied the opening and closing of the only door in the 
room began again, and a waiter in a white coat wheeled 
in a trolley with food on it. Rarities unobtainable in 
Hungary lay before them, butter, ham, sausages. Dr. Kis 
tried to talk to the waiter whose sleek black hair re- 
minded him of an Italian filmstar; but the man would 
not answer. He poured them out coffee from a “national- 
ized” silver coffee pot. Engraved on it was the ancient 
name of the local inn “The Crown Hotel”, together with 
the Hungarian royal coat of arms, and St. Stephen’s 
crown. He then left them as softly and silently as he had 
entered. Only the rumble of the door machinery an- 
nounced that he had gone. The doctor did not take the 
food, but began sipping his coffee nervously. The archae- 
ologist whose greenish pallor betrayed his lack of appetite 
more than that of any of the others refused to cat or 
drink anything. He said he was feeling sick and wanted 
to go to the lavatory. But the fat priest who could never 
resist food, drew up his chair and was soon tucking in. 

As the minutes passed the silence was only broken by 
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the ticking of a clock. But there was no clock in the 
room. 

Pater Nidor dropped his breviary on his knees as he 
ate, and took out a polka-dotted han^erchief with which 
he began mopping the sweat on his fat round face. The 
archaeologist sat beside him motionless, his body bent as 
if over some unknown tragedy; only the little whimper- 
ing noises which escaped him from time to time showed 
he was alive. Perhaps they indicated his concern about 
the diary in his pocket, perhaps his desire to go to the 
lavatory. He had, no doubt, uttered exactly the same 
sounds when made to carry stones for the Kaba engin- 
eering project. The doctor meanwhile sat nervously tap- 
ping his fingers on his knees; he poured himself out some 
more coffee from the .silver Crown Hotel pot, hisliand 
shaking as he did so. His trembling fingers recalled that 
first Jacobeus operation which he had performed in Buda- 
pest, when he had made a technical error and thrust his 
scapel into the wrong part of the patient. 

ITie door opened again, this time causing the whole 
room to shudder even more than it had before; and a 
number of people came in. In front, her eyes lowered 
to the ground, as if she had come from Holy Communion, 
walked Piroska Szab6. She sat obediently in one of the 
armchairs which Comrade Szopor pulled up in front of 
the writing desk. His face was still as expressionless as the 
tombstone above the grave of Sextus Celer in the mem- 
orial garden, decorated by dolphins and the head of 
Medusa. 

He sat at the desk, flanked on either side by two of the 
new arrivals, who were equipped with those special note- 
books produced en masse by the Party to “meet the in- 
crease in output”, to take the hearings at Party seminaries 
and police interrogations. They made themselves com- 
fortable and got out their pencils, whose points they 
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examined with the critical detachment of clerks who 
think that sharpness of a pencil is all that matters in the 
world. There was a fourth man, a plump fellow with a 
peasant’s moustache, partly bald, and with a deep cleft 
between his eyes due to some peculiar bone deficiency in 
his forehead. This gave him the perpetual expression of 
being half asleep. He withdrew surreptitiously to the 
farthest corner of the room, near the window through 
which the rays of the artificial sunset on the Lake Balaton 
were still falling. 

In the heavy silence which fell, Szopor pushed a button 
on the writing desk, “Vaszilij please,” he said, and the 
white-coated waiter immediately entered again to take 
the trolley of food away. As the door closed Comrade 
Szopor asked the priest, the doctor, the archaeologist to 
pull up their arm-chairs. He spoke quietly but curtly, and 
they obeyed him automatically. The hearing had not yet 
started, but they were already behaving like well-drilled 
Communist automata. 
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Chapter I 

The Polka-dotted blue material 


“We will start with the interrogation of Piroska Szab6, 
unmarried seamstress, engaged at present in the private 
sector of industry,” said Comrade Szopor, “I must re- 
quest the close attention of the witnesses who have been 
so kind as to attend. We asked you to come not only to 
confirm what you heard with your own ears in the mem- 
orial garden, but also to give your personal opinion. ITie 
People’s State appreciates the private opinions of others 
when they are based on goodwill. Comrade Sztalin laid 
down that, according to the tenets of Leninism, in the 
class warfare being waged today we must get to know 
our enemies. Please do not misunderstand me. Com- 
rades,” he used the word Comrades deliberately now, 
instead of “gentlemen”, perhaps to indicate that, in his 
eyes, there was only one enemy present in the room — 
Piroska Szabo, “seamstress engaged in the private sector 
of industry.” 

He then spoke at length about ihe close observation 
under which they had been keeping this woman for some 
time. She was known to speak openly to everyone about 
St. Martin and her admiration for him to all her cus- 
tomers and to the children in Dimitrov Street. 

“We reached the limit of our patience today, and we 
must now render her harmless. She is a notable example 
of the enemy within, conspiring with the Holy See and 
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their treacherous priests. Their aim is to sow the seeds 
of conspiracy by seemingly harmless remarks, thereby 
achieving the restoration in Hungary of the great land- 
owners and the priests. This kind of interior enemy is the 
most insidious of all. One of their methods when ques- 
tioned is to pretend to be insan^. We have just explained 
to her that this will not save her. On the contrary it can 
only do her more harm. It is therefore in your own in- 
terests, Piroska Szab6, to tell us everything. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“I understand perfectly,” said Piroska, half in a 
whisper. 

“Speak up.” 

She obediently repeated, “Yes please, I understand,” 
but this time in an even lower tone of voice. 

Her change of manner since they had been waiting 
in this room was remarkable. She no longer made little 
whining noises about the loss of her silver butterfly brooch. 
Nor did she look pleadingly at Pater Nador, nor com- 
plain that her arm had been hurt in the grasp of Comrade 
Szopor. All apprehension and uncertainty seemed to have 
vanished. Although she could hardly be pleased with her 
situation, the only “class enemy” in the room, she seemed 
calmer and more self-assured than the others, who were 
inwardly quaking. It was she rather than they who 
seemed to be a happy visitor in the “cultural bus”, who 
had come to Szombathely to “drop in on old friends”. 
All this unpleasantness about St. Martin, she seemed to 
say to them all as well as to herself, was of small import- 
ance. Soon she would be allowed to go home. 

“In the presence of the three witnesses,” Comrade 
Szopor continued, “I will take your personal particulars 
again and compare them with the previous ones. Your 
name is Piroska Szab6. Your mother’s pame, Gizclla 
Tollas. When were you born?” 
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“On the 11th November 1903. On St. Martin’s 
Day.” 

“Do you attach any importance to the fact you were 
born on St. Martin’s Day ?” 

“I see in it the grace of God. He allowed me to see the 
light of day when the whole world was celebrating the 
anniversary of St. Martin.” 

“Come, com6, the whole world? Only a small, a very 
tiny fraction of it.” 

“That tiny fraction is my whole world,” answered 
Piroska. Her new courage amazed the witnesses. 

The two stenographers sitting beside Comrade Szopor 
wrote continuously, occasionally looking up at the old 
lady; but if they had any feelings by no show of emotion 
or expression did they betray them. They were iQodel 
bureaucrats, such as arc to be found the whole world 
over; they could easily have belonged to the old Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, intent only on the letter of the 
law. 

In the corner, the mysterious man with the cleft fore- 
head appeared increasingly bored. 

“I can only commend you for your clever answers, 
Piroska Szabo,” said Szopor. “Would you like some 
cherries.” 

“Yes please.” 

Szopor gave orders into a little box which stood on the 
table in front of him beside the telephone (it looked like 
a birdcage — ^but where was the biidgerigar?). “Vaszilij 
please, a plate of cherries ! ” 

Tliere was a silence for some moments. Then the well- 
dressed waiter who looked like the Italian film star came 
in again through the automatic door, with a trolley bear- 
ing a large plate of red cherries. 

“Thank yot^ very much,” Piroska Szabo smiled, re- 
vealing cheap shining false teeth. She began eating the 
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cherries, spitting the stones into her palms. She didn’t 
know where to put them, and scattered them liberally 
under the desk of Comrade Szopor. 

“To continue, Piroska Szab6. We have agreed that you 
were bom on St. Martin’s Day.’’ 

“Yes,” answered Piroska, still eating cherries. “The 
good French people celebrate dieir victory over the pagan 
enemies on that day. Because dear St. Martin helped 
them. He told me.” 

“Do you speak French ?” 

“No.” 

“Well then, in what language did St. Martin speak 
to you over all these years?” 

“In the language of the spirit. ITie universal language.” 

“Please explain yourself.” 

“St. Martin spoke to me in whatever language he 
spoke. I only know I understand him all right in 
Hungarian.” 

“Good. We will grant you that, Piroska Szab6. Now 
answer another question, please. What caused the death 
of your father?” 

“The Devil.” 

“The Devil?” 

“Yes, the Devil had got hold of father and persuaded 
him to drink away every penny he had in the bars and 
pubs. One evening he threw himself off a bridge in the 
Perint river.” 

“In a word, your father was an alcoholic. When did 
he kill himself ?” 

“Oh, that happened back in the days of Franz Joseph. 
In the days when there were no bread coupons and no 
democracy. I was a schoolgirl then and we lived, not in 
Dimitrov Street, but in Nefelejts Street.” 

“Where is that?” 

“The street called today Dimitrov Street. In those days 
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it was called Nefelejcs Street. Because in those days there 
was no Dimitrov.” 

“That is irrelevant. You lost your father when you were 
a child and lived with your widowed mother?” 

“Yes, but the two of us lived together in the greatest 
harmony.” 

“She brought you up?” 

“Yes, my mother was a seamstress too. And she taught 
me how to sew. I went to the Catholic school where the 
reverend fathers taught me. And for two years I went 
to the grammar school.” 

“So you were four years in the priests’ school for 
elementary education. Then two years at the grammar 
school. You were only twelve years old when you finished 
school. That’s pretty early.” 

“I could not continue schooling, Comrade, because'my 
mother was often ill with terrible back-aches. I had to 
help her in the household. With the washing, the clean- 
ing and the cooking. As well as with the sewing. You 
men have no idea how much work there is to do in a 
hou.sehold ” 

“All right, all right, Piroska Szabo. We don’t want 
your views on what we know — or what we don’t know. 
We know perfectly well that there are many things to do 
in a household. We appreciate tlie importance of house- 
hold work, although it hardly increases Socialist pro- 
duction. Now answer another question. What did the 
priests teach you ?” 

“Tliey taught me to read and write. I learnt how the 
world was created. And what is the purpose of life. They 
also taught me not to steal what belongs to others. Nor 
to tell lies.” 

“Did they tell you about St. Martin ?” 

“No. Nobody taught me about him. Only my sewing- 
machine.” * 


c 
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“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Well, one evening as I was sewing my sewing- 
machine started to talk.” 

“So it was a sewing-machine which told you about St. 
Martin then ?” 

“No, not exactly, Comrade. It was St. Martin himself 
who told me.” 

“Through the sewing-machine ?” 

“Yes.” 

Szopor glanced to right and left, to ensure that the 
stenographers were noting every word. When he saw that 
they were scribbling away industriously he looked to- 
wards the comrade with the cleft in his forehead who was 
sitting near the window in the corner. The man made a 
small inclination with his head which might have meant 
anything, and Szopor continued. “How long have you 
been living alone in Dimitrov Street? ITiat is to say, 
when did you lose your mother?” 

“In the year when the Red Army liberated us. God 
rest her poor soul. She was so depressed by what she saw, 
and what happened, that she lost heart altogether. She 
didn’t even live till Whitsuntide.” 

“What happened to you that year?” 

“The same thing that happened to all our females, 
whether they were fifteen or eighty. The Russian soldiers 
took us to peel potatoes.”* 

“I have to warn you, Piroska Szabo, not to make slan- 
derous remarks about our liberators. You should rather 
be grateful to them,” 

“I cannot be grateful. With hands and feet and nails 
I tried to escape from the potatoc peeling. But three of 
them got hold of me. It was a miracle that I somehow 
managed to preserve my virginity.” 

* Translator’s note: The phrase to “peel r potatoes*' was an 
euphemism in those days for “to be raped”. 
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“Perhaps St. Martin intervened on your behalf,” said 
Szopor ironically. 

“That is very possible, Comrade.” 

The man in the comer at last spoke, instructing the 
two stenographers in a hoarse, rasping voice, “Don’t fail 
to note every word of that nonsense. Comrades.” 

The two Comrade stenographers looked up, nodded 
obediently, and went on scribbling. 

“So you’ve been living here alone since 1905, earning 
your living by sewing. For whom are you working at 
present?” 

“For nice kind private people who like my work.” 

“For women?” 

“For men too.” 

“Tell us who.” 

“Well, for instance, last autumn I made a double- 
lined winter coat for His Excellency the Bishop. There 
had been rumours that he was about to be arrested, so 1 
went to his palace, took his measurements and made him 
a winter coat. To prevent him from freezing in gaol, of 
course.” 

“What did he pay you ?” 

“I only accepted the cost of the material. I gave the 
work for nothing. In the name of St. Martin.” 

“But the Bishop was not arrested ?” 

“Well, he’s not allowed out of his Palace. For weeks 
he hasn’t been able to go over to the Cathedral to say 
Mass. But why do you ask me that. Comrade?” ITiere 
was genuine surprise in her voice, “You ought to know 
all about that better than I do. Why are you afraid to 
let His Excellency the Bishop out in the open?” 

Szopor’s manner became even more frigid, and he 
refused to look at her. Instead, he asked another question. 

“Since when J;ias your machine been telling you these 
stories?” 
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“It was in the year when it was ofiBcially forbidden to 
slaughter pigs. The authorities told us to eat only rabbits. 
But only once a month. I can’t remember when that was.’’ 

“The new decree for the deliveries of fixed quotas of 
agricultural products and livestock was issued in 1909. 
Together with the decree restricting the activities of the 
Kulaks. So it was then that St. Martin spoke to you first ? 
In 1909?’’ 

“Yes, one evening in November. St. Martin’s Day. 
His own day. It was my birthday too.’’ 

“Since that day then, for the last three years St. Mar- 
tin has been regularly telling you stories?’’ 

“That is incorrect. Comrade. Dear good St. Martin 
spoke to me only three times.” 

“We want to know more precisely about this, Piroska 
Szab6. Are you sure that St. Martin spoke only three 
times to you ?” 

“I’m absolutely sure. As sure as I am that we are not 
in the bell tower of a church at this moment. But in a 
basement.” 

“When was the first time ?” 

“Well, as you have calculated, Comrade, it must have 
been in November . I was sewing up a polka-dotted 
dress for myself. It was the dress of my poor mother who 
was fatter than me. And I was altering it. I was too poor 
to buy a new one. It was then that dear St. Martin spoke 
to me first.” 

“Don’t speak so fast. We want you to tell us everything 
in detail. We’re interested in all your problems. What 
sort of material was your mother’s polka-dotted dress 
made of?” 

“Well, I can tell you one thing. It wasn’t that wretched 
People’s fabric which is useless and turns into cobweb 
in six months. It was the good old-fashiqped stuff. Batiste 
they call it, I believe. From the Obuda factory.” 
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“Whai did St. Martin speak to you the second 
time?” 

“It was while I was sewing a party dress for Comrade 
Kukorica’s wife. A kind woman.” A human look of sur- 
prise flitted for a moment across the expressionless face 
of her interrogator. 

“So you worked for the wife of Comrade Kukorica 
too, did you ?” 

“Yes, for that one party dress. Two years ago. They 
call it a cocktail dress today, I believe. You know, \vith 
wide sleeves, and short skirt. In shiny silvery material. I 
replaced the seams with hook and eye fasteners. We had 
some discussion about that I can tell you, because at the 
neck ” 

“All right, all right, Piroska Szabo. Spare us tlie details. 
We know nothing of dress-making here.” 

“Well, a few minutes ago you told me to give you all 
the details ! I’m telling you about the dress I was making 
when the machine started to talk.” 

“Yes then, all right. Let’s hear it.” 

“Well, Comrade Kukorica’s wife hesitated right up 
until the last moment. It was all about her neck, as I was 
saying. You see, her neck is already like a capon’s. You 
know, full of sinews and veins. So I told her to wear a 
small purple scarf. That’s the Paris fashion now.” 

“Paris fashion! How did you find out about Paris 
fashions.” 

“Well, my mother had an old friend in Warsaw who 
was devoted to her. He’d been a prisoner of war here in 
the first world war. Although he was a Pole, you see, the 
Czar had put him in the Russian Army. Now, it was he 
who sent me Mode Parisienne. But I don’t get it any 
more. Perhaps he’s died in Warsaw. Or perhaps the 
paper’s confiscated at the frontier. It always used to 
arrive punctually. Every month, from Warsaw.” 
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‘*So you have been receiving regularly a Paris fashion 
magazine through Warsaw?” 

“Is that a crime. Comrade?” She now seemed fright- 
ened, and added that she was the only woman in Szom- 
bathely who had any idea of Paris fashions. That was 
why Comrade Kukorica’s wife came to her. She had 
ordered the cocktail dress for the anniversary of the great 
October revolution two years ago.” 

“So you admit, Piroska Szabo, that you were working 
from a Western fashion magazine, which had been smug- 
gled in? Did the President of the county, Comrade 
Kukorica, know this?” 

“I did not say that, Comrade,” she protested. “Only 
his wife knew. Anyway I was not making a cocktail dress 
for the Comrade President of the county. I was doing it 
for his wife, who paid me very fairly. She gave me fifty 
forints more than we had agreed. Do you know what 
she said, ‘Here, Piroska, fifty forints more. YouVe made 
me a very pretty party dress’.” 

“What is the total sum the wife of Comrade Kukorica 
paid you ?” 

Behind clouds of smoke the Comrade near the 
window with the cleft forehead made a gesture with 
his big fat hands, “We needn’t pry into that, Comrade 
Szopor.” 

“All right, Piroska Szabo. You answered my question 
about the second time St. Martin spoke to you very well. 
It was in the autumn of 1950 when you were sewing a 
cocktail dress. It doesn’t matter for whom.” 

“But of course it’s important, Comrade. Because Com- 
rade Kukorica’s wife finally got a moire collar instead 
of a scarf. She insisted on it. She didn’t want to conceal 
her anything. She thinks she has got a pretty neck and 
d^coltage.” 

“And the third time St. Martm spoke to you ?” 
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“A year ago.” 

“St. Martin evidently speaks to you once a year? Was 
this also in the autumn ?” 

“No, in the late summer. The chestnuts were still 
green in the road on the Gyongyospart embankment.” 

“That was when you made the winter coat for the 
Bishop.” 

“Yes.” 

“This too followed Paris fashions ?” 

“Please don’t laugh at me. Comrade. His Excellency 
the Bishop was not about to go to a party, but to gaol. 
And for those who are going to gaol in the winter, the 
Paris or Moscow fashion is the same. Fortunately, thanks 
to dear St. Martin, he did not have to go to gaol.” 

“Was it then that the Bishop said to you, ‘Piroska, «nc 
day St. Martin will liberate Hungary’ ?” 

“His Excellency never said anything of the kind to 
me. 

“But you have admitted it. These two comrades here,” 
he indicated the stenographers, and then the man in the 
comer, “and even Comrade Penyige heard your words.” 

“They misunderstood me.” 

“But there is no misunderstanding. The witnesses heard 
it too. You confessed to having prayed together with 
the Bishop to St. Martin to send his angels who will 
liberate Hungary from the rule of the People’s Democ- 
racy.” 

Comrade Penyige in the corner rr.ade a gesture and 
pronounced again the sybilline word they had heard 
before they had entered the prison, “Codliver oil.” 

Comrade Szopor immediately changed his tone of 
voice. “Some more cherries, Piroska. And give some to 
the Father.” 

“Thank you^ery much, I don’t want any,” said Pater 
NAdor dryly. 
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“So wc can be clear on this,” continued Szopor. “The 
sewing-machine ^ke three times. The first, on the 1 1th 
November, 1949, when you were altering your mother’s 
polka-dotted dress for yourself. The second time, when 
you were sewing the cocktail dress with the special collar. 
The third time at the end of last summer, when you were 
making the winter coat for the Bishop. Before you tell us 
in detail what St. Martin said to you, please tdl us what 
it feels like when a machine starts talking and telling you 
stories.” 

“It is very exciting.” 

“How does it happen? How does the voice come 
out of the machine? Are you sure it wasn’t the wire- 
less?” 

“I was sewing away, thinking of my poor old mother. 
I even envied her in some ways for being dead. No more 
illness or troubles. No more taxes. It was just then that 
the men were digging up the memorial garden. As you 
know, it was said there were some of St. Martin’s relics 
there. And I was thinking that perhaps my mother might 
meet St. Martin in heaven.” 

“Before that, you hadn’t even heard of St. Martin?” 

“Of course I had. He was bom here, in our town. 7’he 
street now called Sztalin Street was St. Martin Street. I 
also heard that he was a very modest man. He hid him- 
self in a goose cage at the time of the bishop’s election 
because he didn’t want to be a bishop. That’s why every- 
one eats goose in Szombathely on St. Martin’s Day. At 
least, that’s what they used to eat when there were geese 
to eat.” 

“We shall have geese again soon, Piroska, more plenti- 
ful than before, rest assured. But first, we have to fulfil 
the Five Year Plan. Now answer my question. When did 
you first ask the Bishop about St. Martin?” 

“I didn’t ask him. I knew that St. Martin was a very 
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great man. He was a saint. Everybody is proud of their 
home town and they don’t forget it even in heaven. And 
specially when one’s a saint. I know that dear good St. 
Martin does not forget us. He will never forget his native 
town, Szombathely.” 

‘’“ITiat’s enough about St. Martin, and where he may 
be now. Nor are we interested in whether your mother 
will meet him in heaven or not. What is important is 
what happens here on earth. Tell us more about the 
sewing-machine.” 

“The sewing-machine rattled away while I was work- 
ing. It is worked by a foot pedal. Sometimes I stopped 
and listened to the rain which was dripping from the 
roof. I was alone. I went on pedalling. Then all at once, 
I clearly heard the voice of a man. It was like the veicc 
of a dear old friend over the telephone. But he did not 
say, ‘Who is speaking ?’ The voice seemed to be coming 
from far away. It was so funny because 1 could not see 
the man who spoke, just as you can’t sec the person when 
you are on the telephone. The needle jumped up and 
down as I pedalled and the voice said, ‘Don’t worry, 
Piroska. Your mother is in a happy place. I spoke to her 
not long ago. And she told me that you started wearing 
glasses at the age of six’.” 

“What happened then .^” 

“Well, I was so astonished I dropped the batiste dress 
with the polka-dots. I stopped sewing. Then the voice 
stopped too. I heard only the rain dripping from the 
roof outside. I looked round the loom to sec if some- 
body was playing a joke. But there was no one there. I 
was quite alone. I thought how stupid one can be some- 
times, imagining things. So I want on sewing. Then at 
the very moment when I started pedalling again, the 
voice started again. It said, ‘It is me, Martin, who con- 
quered the great evil in Gaul. I know that pagans now 
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rule my beautiful Fatherland and that you all suffer 
greatly. But be patient. One day, I shall return to Hun- 
gary and conquer the great evil there too.’ Then I asked 
him how he had conquered the evil. But he did not an- 
swer — ^because I was not pedalling and the machine had 
stopped. When the needle started to go up and down 
again dear St. Martin said, ‘Can you hear me, Piroska. It 
is I, Martin, speaking to you. All my life I have been 
fighting demons. Some have mouths reaching to their 
tails. And horrible smells came out of them. . . ” 

“Now keep to the main lines, Piroska Szab6,” inter- 
rupted Szopor. “You can add all these details when we 
come to your hearing.” 

The three witnesses glanced at each other, shocked to 
learn that the hearing had not even started. They had 
supposed that they were in the middle of it. 

“When shall I be able to get away to the Bishop’s for 
lunch?” mused Pater Nador sadly. In his depression his 
fat face seemed to have sagged. It looked like a sack full 
of grated cheese hung up on a hook to dry in his larder 
at Tiszadaru. Nor was he more pleased when Comrade 
Szopor turned and addressed him, “Father Jozsef Nador, 
you were bom in Bacsalmas on the 4th April, were you 
not?” 

“Yes, in 1896.” 

“The name of your mother was Julia Kele?” 

The priest nodded. 

“Last summer,” continued Szopor looking at his files, 
“on the 16th June 1951 you were in Debrecen when you 
visited the picture gallery in the Museum Dery ?” 

“Yes I was there,” said the fat priest, “but 1 don’t 
remember the date.” 

“TTiank you. And now you. Professor Ballago,” he 
looked at his papers again, “Keeper of the museum and 
ex-professor. You were also a member of the Academy 
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of Science. Are you still working in Kaba for the State 
surveying organization?” 

The archaeologist nodded. 

“Thank you very much. I have no further questions 
for you at the moment. However, I would like to ask 
Dr. Kis one small question. You are assistant university 
professor and lung specialist I see. What is the origin of 
your name Farkas ? Your second name ?” 

The doctor’s face went pale. This was not a question 
he liked. “That is my name. Patients call me that. I am 
known by it in the Budapest medical and scientific world. 
I write articles and theses under it.” 

“Forgive me, I do not wish to ask disagreeable ques- 
tifins nor to embarrass you in any way. But according to 
the official entries on your birth certificate which copies 
from Afiskolc you were simply called Janos Kis. Were 
you by any chance christened twice? If so, perhaps that 
is how Farkas was added?” 

The do<'tor was annoyed and ran his fingers through 
his disorderly hair. “No, I was not christened twdcc. I 
have two Christian names, like Goethe. With the differ- 
ence, that he was not Farkas Janos but Janos Farkas.* 
Comrade,” he continued angrily jumping up from his 
chair, “the name of Farkas was given me at the Univer- 
sity because there were so many other Janos Kis’s there. 
You can call me what you like in your minutes. I couldn’t 
care less. But I should like to get ou< of here as soon as 
possible. I didn’t come to Szombathcly to sit about in 
your mysterious castle.” He raised his voice higher and 
higher as he spoke, until he was almost shouting. Pater 
Nador disapproved of such excessive self-confidence; 
taking out his breviary, he began reading it again. Pro- 
fessor Ballago gingerly put his hand in his pocket to feel 
if the secret digry was still there. 

* Johan Wolfgang Goethe, not Wolfgang Johan Goethe. 
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“You will be entered as Dr. Jinos Farkas Kis in the 
minutes,” said Comrade Szopor coldly. “But one more 
question. Is it true that your fiancee is Viola Reiner? 
And your father-in-law to be, Dr. Alfonz Reiner, owner 
of several houses and sites under the Fascist regime.” He 
read, “A sanatorium owner ... a property speculator? 
Furthermore, this is the Dr. Alfonz Reiner who was 
expelled from Budapest for good. He appears to have 
been on the board of the horsehair manufacturing com- 
pany. And of the Rickett’s Blue Firm too. As well as 
being one of the main shareholders in the Lip6tmezd 
Mental Hospital? A doctor, I see, he calls himself, al- 
though as far as I know neither horsehair nor Ricketts 
Blue has anything to do with curing the sick. Is that so?” 
The question was spat out venomously. 

Dr. Kis answered guiltily, “It is so.” 

At this point, Comrade Szopor made some notes him- 
self. He indicated that the doctor should sit down. Then 
he aimounced that, although Piroska Szabd had been 
invited several times to enter either the Socialist Trade 
Union of Seamstresses or the Flora Martos Co-operative 
Society, she had refused. She had even stated openly that 
she “refused to enter a Bolshevik kolkhoz.” She had stub- 
bornly preferred to go on working in the private sector. 
He would admit, however, that she was an excellent 
worker. She sewed and mended, altering other people’s 
clothes, from mom till night. You could see her every 
hour of the day as you passed along Dimitrov Street 
sitting at her machine by the window. She had no pre- 
vious convictions and until now had not been in any 
sort of trouble, cither in the People’s Democracy or under 
the old regime. 

“And now, tell us please, Piroska Szabo, what else did 
St. Martin say to you when you were altering the blue 
polka-dotted dress?” 
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Based on the minutes of the Hearing 

“Can you hear me, Piroska? It is I, Martin, who is 
speaking to you. All my life I have been fighting 
demons. Some had mouths reaching to their tails. And 
horrible smells came out of them. Among them was 
a beautiful young man with a bird’s wing where there 
should have been an ear. Some of them had red eyes 
which lit up like lamps in the night. They were sent to 
me by the evilest of all evil beings, the Prince of the 
Night. Can you hear me, Piroska? It is I, Martin, who 
is speaking to you. 

“Sometimes it was the philistine with whom I crossed 
my sword. ‘Beware of the dogs,’ can be read on the 
door of every rich man’s home. A rich man even^has 
the place which houses his own soul guarded by dogs. 
So you, Piroska, beware of dogs ! Drink coffee instead. 
Beware even of your own dogs ! The unhappiest people 
of all are those whose houses are guarded by dogs. For 
the dogs are the playmates of the devil. He plays with 
tliem and they do not tear him to pieces. 

“I had a dream, Piroska. In it, the Lord came to 
me in the image of a ragged beggar and said, ‘You are 
still only preparing yourself, Martin. You should be 
ashamed of yourself, you unstable Kathie* Can you 
hear me, Piroska? Is is I, Martin, who is speaking to 
you. The Lord said to me in my dream, ‘Go back to 
your own country Martin.’ And »hat is how I came 
back to Sabaria. I was no longer a Kathie. I had no 
idea what hardships awaited me in this, my native 
town, beside the little Perint river. I did not then know 
that it is not only our souls which the demons wish to 
possess, but they also hope to destroy our bodies. For 

* In his (erniinology this represents those who were not con- 
vinced of the Christian religion. 
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the Prince of Night hates all things created by the 
Lord. 

“Just as the lightning strikes first a lonely man run- 
ning for safety from the storm across the fields, so the 
Prince of Darkness and his demons attack first, and 
most fiercely, those who are lonely and isolated. When 
there are many people gathered together, the demons 
are usually content with making them fight one an- 
other. When they see many people in conflict they arc 
happy and burst into peals of laughter. As they did in 
Jerusalem long ago. And in Babylon. At such times the 
dogs, too, are happy. They shake their chains and bite 
those who come to them through the door. Then 
suddenly the Prince of Night appears and destroys all. 
So it was when Babylon was destroyed. So it was 
when Jerusalem was destroyed. So it was when Sab- 
aria was destroyed. So it will be when this modern 
Szombathely is destroyed — ^if you do not drive away 
the demons. 

“But I, Martin, will help you, Piroska. Do not fear. I 
remember that I came back on my hoise from far- 
away Gaul, back to my native town, where I found a 
festival going on in honour of the goddess with the cow 
head. The ladics-in-waiting of this goddess were danc- 
ing before an altar half-naked, wearing silver shoes. 
This so distressed me that, when I saw my mother and 
my father in the procession, I put spurs to my horse 
and galloped away. And behind them I saw dancing 
gaily the beautiful young man wearing a feathered 
headdress. But one could not see his ears, or rather 
what should have been his ears, for he had a bird’s 
wing in the place of an ear. I stopped to water my 
horse in the River Perint and found myself weeping. 
And I was accosted by the goddess’s lafly-in-waiting, 
Anne, who said, ‘Why are you weeping poor fellow?’ 
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And she took hold of my hand. As she did so sparks 
flew from her fingertips. 

“ ‘Begone/ I cried, ‘you devil’s handmaid.’ 

“A Green Bird was sitting on the back of my horse 
and when, at my words, she left me, the bird, too, 
flew away. I’hen the other lady-in-waiting to the god- 
dess with the cow head, called Charlotte, appeared 
beside tlie river. Apart from a small lace apron she was 
completely naked. When I saw this I began praying 
earnestly, whereupon Charlotte’s hair caught fire and 
out of her mouth foamed black saliva. My horse 
neighed, turned its head up towards me and spat in 
my eyes. 

“When I arrived home, I found a huge reception in 
progress, at which my father was wearing the insignia 
of the American Legion, drinking the sweet wint of 
Dozsmat, and playing dice with his soldiers. I re- 
proached him for these sins, and that he slept with 
Anne and Charlotte. I said that in these modern times 
even the Roman Emperor believes in the Christian 
God. I implored him to accept our Lord. Two of his 
soldiers then fell on their knees before me and said 
they believed in the Christian God. One of them rose 
and threw my father’s idols from the window. 

“My mother then came to me, and cursed me. ‘Why 
have you returned home, to make the last days of our 
life unbearable?’ she said. 

“And all this time the Green Bird was sitting on the 
window-sill. 

“My father then attacked me, striking me with all 
his power. But I caught hold of him and threw him 
down. At that moment I would gladly have cut off his 
head. 

“The beautiful young man with the bird’s wing 
where ther€ should have been an ear stood behind me 
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too. ‘Plunge it in his heart,’ he said, ‘the sword kills 
best in the heart.’ 1 recognized his evil and would not 
do the deed. 

“ ‘Be calm my son,’ said my mother, ‘are you still not 
aware that this girl is made for you? We have asked 
you to take her in marriage-’ When I saw that Anne 
stood behind me I ran crying from the room. I ran 
along Borosty&nkd Street, and to all I met on the way 
I said that I alone knew the cure for death. Where- 
upon certain bystanders asked me riddles. 

“ ‘If the father has a beard and the son has one, are 
the two beards alike ?’ 

“I then knew that the philistine were governing 
Sabaria. And it was these ordinary people, these by- 
standers who tolerated it, who allowed a pagan pro- 
cession to be held in honour of the goddess with the 
head of a cow. I cursed them for their stupidity, and 
everywhere I went I heard angry dogs barking at the 
doors. I knew now that I was among the millions of 
demons of the invisible world, that I was in the hands 
of the philistine. Since the world began, there have 
always been a hundred-fold more evil demons whether 
or not they are invisible than honest people. 

“I now found that my hands and feet were tied, and 
that I had been taken by the banks of the River Perint. 
There I heard the voice of the Beautiful Young Man 
with the wings instead of the cars, ‘Punish him!’ he 
cried savagely. 

“Then I was beaten. With sticks and ropes and rods. 
And then, when my bones were breaking, when my 
skin was peeling from my body, they left me to drag 
myself home. 

“On the threshold of my family home I fell do^vn, 
and my mother took me in her arms and wept. ‘I saw 
you, my son, on the banks of the Perint. BSke the “Man 
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of Galilee” in Jerusalem, you were whipped with iron 
rods and chains. And now I tell you that I, too, be* 
lieve in Him.’ And so, as I lay half-consdous on the 
threshold of the house I was bom in, my mother en- 
tered into the Christian faith. But my father would 
not change his belief. He picked up the household gods 
that I had thrown down, and placed them again above 
the hearth. He remained always a pagan, dedicated 
to the power of evil. 

“The next morning the philistine led me to the city 
boundaries and told me to turn and run towards the 
West, towards Oliadi. And to remind me of what 1 had 
heard, they tore off my beard and moustache. My sin 
was tliat 1 had told the tmth. 

“Yet I do not know of what heavenly material the 
beard is made. All I know is that the father andlhe 
son have the same beard. It is a real beard, not as 
beards are today, made of cotton. And as I ran the 
Green Bird foUowed me until I had left the country. 

“Gan you hear me, Piroska? It is I, Martin, who 
is speaking to you.” 

» * * 

“You told that excellently, Piroska Szab6,” said Com- 
rade Szopor, when she had finished. “A splendid tale.” 

“But this is not a tale. Comrade,” she protested. 
“Every single word is true.” 

“And now we’ll ask the witnesses what they think 
about it all. Please, Fatlier,” Szopor turned to Piter 
Nidor, “let’s hear what you have to say.” 

Piter Nidor had been thinking all the time during 
this extraordinary confession how he could most easily 
get away to lunch with the Bishop. He felt as if he had 
inadvertently trodden in some excrement in the street, 
and he oughtf to clean his shoes. But he had nothing to 
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clean them with. “It’s all a stupid nursery tale,” he said, 
and then, turning to Piroska, “Why do you make us 
waste our time like this? You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.” 

She was appalled by his attack and her face, sickly in 
the artificial lighting, became even more grey and 
miserable. A tear rolled down her cheek behind the cheap 
metal spectacles. “How can you speak like that, dear 
Father,” she said. “When even His Excellency the Bishop 
has admitted that I have talked to dear St. Martin. Do 
you know what he said? He said, ‘Well, Piroska, it may 
well be that you heard all this’.” 

At this point Penyige in the comer intervened. “Pul 
that down immediately, Comrade,” he said to the steno- 
grapher. “The witnesses have heard that remark. They 
will have to testify to it later with their signature. The 
Bishop and the seamstress conspired together. They both 
believe in St. Martin and the sewing-machine.” 

“The stenographers note down every single word, 
Comrade,” said Szopor. 

Comrade Penyige, a bioad grin on his face, squeezed 
his hands together in delight. “The Chief will like that 
bit,” he said. He did not add w'ho “the Cihief” was, nor 
whether this mysterious figure was here, in Budapest, or 
even in Hungary. 

Pater Nddor looked down glumly. On his face was the 
same distressed expression with which he had w^atched 
the Soviet soldiers when they had confiscated the election 
leaflets and destroyed his Democratic Smallholders 
Party at the last election. He turned angrily again to the 
old woman, “And now you even connect your ridiculous 
nursery tale with His Excellency the Bishop. I have never 
in all my life heard such impudence.” He spoke loudly 
and authoritatively, as he did when he had wanted to 
make a point in Parliament. 
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“Please keep calm, Father,” said Szopor. “You will 
need all your wits about you during the interrogation.” 

Piroska Szabd’s eyes looked pathetically from one face 
to the other, seeking support of some kind. She had hoped 
for help, at least from the priest, but she saw only the 
pale faces made more yellow and hostile by the artificial 
lighting. 

At this point Dr. Kis jumped up angrily and shouted, 
“This is really too much.” But Professor Ballagd smiled, 
“A psychiatrist, it seems, is needed here,” he said, “not a 
lung specialist.” 

“1 must ask the witnesses not to talk to one another,” 
said Szojjor. “Sit dovvn. Comrade Doctor. We have not 
yet completed the interrogation of Pdter Nddor. Please 
be calmer. Father, will you continue?” 

“I have said all I have to say,” said the priest. 

“No, I think you still have something to add. This is 
not an ordinary case which occurs every day. It is a 
matter of great importance for the security of our society 
and country. Why do you suppose we are using two 
stenographers?” 

The priest nodded. 

“You heard that too, did you not. Comrade Doctor 
and Comrade Land Surveyor?” 

The two other wilrresses also nodded 

Szopor continued severely. “As Piroska Szab6 revealed 
a few minutes ago, we see that His Excellency the Bishop 
clezirly has a different opinion about the tale of the sew- 
ing-machine from that of the parish priest, J6zsef Nidor. 
I would like you therefore to amplify a little. Father, 
please.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the priest, “I doubr if it proves 
anything — what this half-witted female says about His 
Excellency th£ Bishop. I should say it is just about as 
authentic as her story that she and St. Martin drank 
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coffee together. By the way, did coffee exist in Hungary 
in those days ?” 

Here the archaeologist Ballagd intervened. “Coffee was 
known in the Near East as early as the fifteenth century. 
But in Europe only in the seventeenth century. St. Mar- 
tin lived in the fourth century, so that every word she 
says is unfounded on fact.” 

“I did not ask you to speak yet, Conmide Ballagd,” 
said Szopor. “I know you are an excellent scholar and 
scientist. Please continue, Father.” 

“In my opinion,” said the priest, “tlie whole thing is 
the muddle-headed invention of a mad woman. We 
priests know all about such people. We have plenty of 
‘miracles* to deal with. The buffetings of life distort weak 
minds, and this explains why hagiographical rubbish of 
this kind is always one of our problems.” 

“So you consider this all hagiographical rubbish? Yet 
we heard only a few moments ago that the Bishop of 
Szombathely himself encouraged Piroska Szabo in this 
‘hagiographical rubbish*. What then, may I ask, is the 
reason for it all? Perhaps we should ask the Holy See, or 
the Western imperialists, or America, in the name of St. 
Martin to overthrow the Hungarian People’s Republic. 
But I’m afraid you will not succeed. Father Nddor. We 
are vigilant.” 

The cunning little eyes of the priest blinked behind his 
glasses. Then suddenly he counter-attacked. “I really do 
protest most strongly that you include me in this word 
‘you*. Do you count me among the enemies of my 
country ?** 

Comrade Szopor retracted. “I didn’t mean you per- 
sonally, but the Catholic clergy as a whole. Particularly 
the leaders who conspired to destroy our society. And who 
now are serving their well deserved sentences. Cardinal 
Mindszenty above all. And the criminal Bishop of Kal- 
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ocsa. And of course many other bishops who foUow their 
lead.” 

“I know none of these men personally.” 

“But we do. Will you tell me why you consider the 
story which we have just heard ‘hagiographical 
rubbish’!” 

“It has a serpentine quality. It is empty morphology.” 

“Is this theological language?” 

“Such rubbi^ has nothing whatsoever to do with 
theology. I am convinced that His Excellency the Bishop 
could have paid no attention to such twaddle.” 

Piroska who was listening closely almost shrieked, 
“Why do you go on torturing me, Father?” 

Piter Nador only scolded the old woman. “You’re talk- 
ing a lot of nonsense, Piroska. Moreover you’re l^ng. 
You put all the blame for the behaviour of the phihstine 
and the Kathies on His Excellency the Bishop. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. You’re committing blasphemy, 
too. You have dared to make fun of the beard of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“I had no intention of doing such a thing, Father.” 

“Well you talk about Jerusalem as if it was any . . . 
any . . . Western city. New York. Paris. You insult the 
Holy City where our Lord preached, suffered and was 
crucified. You ought to undergo some form of penance.” 

“Must I confess to this sin ?” 

“Of course.” 

Szopor interrupted them severely. “We’re not in a 
Catholic confessional, my friends,” he said. “We are in 
the offices of the Hungarian State Security Department.” 

But Piter Nidor was so annoyed that he ignored him. 
A large throbbing red vein swelled on his fat forehead, 
and he waved his hzinds threateningly at Piroska. “Sew 
a dress for yqprself in coloured violet next time 1 And do 
your penance in it,” he said. 
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Silence fell, broken only from time to time by the sobs 
of the old woman. 

“Let ns summarize what the parish priest, J6zsef 
Nddor, has just said,” said Szopor. “Hagiographical non- 
sense, blasphemy, lies, a serpentine quality. Now it’s your 
turn, Professor Ballagd. Perhaps you will place your ex- 
tensive historical knowledge at otjr disposal. Tell us what 
you feel about what you have just heard.” 

“My rehabilitation is on its way,” said the archaeologist 
offensively, “In the Museum. And in the Academy.” 

“We know all about that. That is why we pay such 
attention to what you have to say. Do you consider that 
Piroska Szabo’s story has any historical or archaeological 
foundation ?” 

“No, it’s complete fiction.” 

“Would it be accepted by advanced science ? She talks 
about the needle jumping up and down in the sewing- 
machine which speaks? And about the voice of a person 
who is long dead.” 

“It is quite unacceptable.” 

“Is it possible to arrive at any conclusions from this 
story?” 

“No, I find the whole thing laughable. The wretched 
woman talks of the American Ixgion. At that time 
America was not discovered !” 

“Personally, I don’t find that very laughable, Comrade 
Ballago. She spoke of American legions, because she and 
the Bishop are apparently awaiting the arrival of the 
American troops.” 

“Yes, but I shouldn’t take all that too literally.” 

“You as an archaeologist know what the excavations 
mean in this town. You applied for the cultural bus ex- 
cursion, no doubt to examine them. Is it true that the 
statue of Jupiter is not Jupiter, but St. Martin?” 

“Not at all. Tliat is nonsense.” 
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“And do you consider as nonsense too that His Ex- 
cellency the Bishop encourages the members of his con- 
gregation to ask St. Martinis help against us?” 

“I know nothing of that.” 

“Well weVe heard. . . . Furthermore we. . . .” 

“We will disregard that for the time being, Comrade 
Szopor,” interrupted Penyige who was still sitting in the 
comer. 

“Please tell me, Professor Ballago, do you find the 
smallest grain of tmth in Piroska Szab6’s story? Does it 
in any way tally with historical truth ?” 

“Yes, one incident does.” 

“Which incident?” 

Professor Ballagd tried, for some reason, to be funny. 
“Well dirty girls weren’t ashamed even in those days, to 
show their pretty little tummies covered with only a — 
what did she say? — a lace apron. I expect it was just as 
much fun in the fourth century as it is today.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thank you. Now I have a few questions for you, Dr. 
Kis.” 

The doctor got up. He preferred standing, not so much 
out of respect for his interrogators as because he could 
talk more authoritatively. He ran his fingers through his 
untidy hair. 

“From the point of view of advanced medical science,” 
said Szopor, “is it possible that a sewmg-machinc could 
talk ?” 

“No, it is not at all possible.” (We should not forget 
that this habit of repeating the words of the question 
is a fundamental part of the Party Seminary Conven- 
tion.) 

The doctoi^now considered he was on his own ground, 
and he expatiated grandly and self-confidently. “But there 
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are some people whose eighth cdebral nerve pair, the 
nervus acusticus, does not function in the normal way. 
In some cases, small earbones behind the eardrum per- 
form the necessary compulsive or forced oscillation where 
there is some external sound stimulus to precipitate the 
process. The elastic pelical of what is called the labyrin- 
thus is also affected by this compulsive oscillation. Are 
you with me?” He saw some mystification on his inter- 
rogator’s face. But Szopor nodded as if he understood 
everything. 

The doctor continued. “This pathological phenomenon 
is the result of the abnormal sensitivity of the nervus 
acusticus. From a medical point of view this is the very 
essence of hallucination. On that basis alone, I find the 
story of the talking sewing-machine, from the point of 
view of progressive medical science, acceptable in so far 
as a person whose eighth cerebral nerve pair does not 
function normally might suppose he or she heard another 
voice while listening to the rattling of the sewing-machine. 
That is to say, in other words, that for such a person an 
external sound stimulus would transform, beyond the ear 
drums into the voice of an imaginary or visionary human 
being whose identity is such that great mental pressure is 
borne on the imagination of the said person.” 

“Hallucination is then a sort of mental disease?” 

“I should say rather it is a frequent symptom of sev- 
eral mental diseases.” 

“Would you agree then that Piroska Szabo is insane ?” 

“I would not make that precise allegation. My special 
field, as you know, is not psychiatry but pulmonary dis- 
eases.” 

“Of course, that is an entirely different matter. Thank 
you anyway for your most illuminating evidence. Please 
be seated, Comrade Doctor.” 

Dr. Kis, as is so often the case wtih small-minded and 
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vain people, was delighted with hb technical dbplay. He 
sat down in a glow of self-satisfaction. 

But then he thought of something and got up again. 
“I would like to make one proposal, Comrade,” he added. 
“Call for the ambulance to take thb female to the asylum 
for a proper examination. Why are you crying,” he sud- 
denly turned to Piroska Szab6. “There’s nothing wrong 
in that. Having your brain tested doesn’t hurt. Anyway, 
not all mcdtal diseases are incurable.” 
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Chapter II 

The Shiny Silver Party Dress 

Comrade Szopor tried to reassure the old woman, “Don’t 
cry, Piroska Szabo,” he said. “No one is going to harm 
you.” 

But tlie tears poured down her face, making it look 
even more emaciated and insignificant. Her back was 
bent as it was when she laboured at home in Dimitrov 
Street over her sewing-machine. The little lace trimmed 
hat she clutched was soaked with tears. “Why do you 
say that, all three of you?” she sobbed. “It’s not only 
slander. You insult my soul. You arc perjurers! Oh 
please. Comrade,” she turned to Szopor, “please save 
me!” 

“You’d better look into your own soul,” said the priest 
bitterly. “You’d be even more horrified by what you saw 
there.” 

“I’ve told you once that we’re not in church,” inter- 
rupted Szopor. “Stop talking about souls.” At this point 
he addre.ssed the small inter-communication box on his 
desk. “Refreshments, please ! ” 

The smart waiter Vaszilij again appeared with his 
trolley, this time packed with bottles and glasses. The 
silver ice pail of the former Crown Hotel of Szombathely 
was filled with ice cubes. In the old days, when the gipsy 
musicians played their sad Hungarian airs for the gentry 
at the Crown, the champagne was coolea in this pail. 
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Today, here below ground level, it was used for other 
purposes. “What sort of drink would you like,” said 
Szopor. “Orange? Lemon? Raspberry?” 

For more than ten years Piroska Szab6 hadn’t seen a 
lemon, so that now like a child who sees a new toy she 
stopped crying, smiled and automatically stretched her 
arm out for one of these forgotten fruits. “Yes, please, 
I’d love that,” she whimpered. 

The waiter cut a lemon in two and squeezed it into the 
glass professionally. Piroska Szabo almost snatched it 
and emptied the glass at a gulp. 

P4ter NAdor said he would prefer raspberry. While 
Professor Ballagd’s eyes lit up when he saw a bottle with 
the label “Bikaver — ^Ager”, one of the most famous wines 
of Hungary. The waiter obligingly opened it and offered 
him a glass. Meanwhile, Dr. Kis was fascinated by a 
small flask filled with yellow powder bearing an English 
label, “Instant Breakfast Drink. More vitamin C and A”. 
It amused him to think that this powder must have come 
from a confiscated gift parcel which had been sent by 
relations in the West. “I’d like some of that,” he said, 
and he added bravely, “After all, not everything from the 
Wc*st is poison, is it?” 

Comrade Penyige who was chain-smoking by the win- 
dow asked for a cup of black coffee. Comrade Szopor 
drank a glass of soda water. No refreshment was offered 
to the two slaves, the stenographers. 

“Now, Piroska Szabo,” said Szopor in his kindest tone 
of voice, “I see you’re calmer. Don’t take any notice of the 
three witnesses if you think they’re unfair. They want to 
get you into trouble in order to save their Bishop. But 
they won’t succeed. Rely on me for that.” 

This tart remark caused the expression on the faces of 
the witnessei^ who had been visibly enjoying their re- 
freshments, to change to apprehension. Dr. Ballago sud- 
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denly found the famous Bikaver bitter; and Piter Nidor 
held out his glass at arm’s length as if suddenly wanting 
no more. 

While this refreshment was being absorbed, the mys- 
terious waiter remained in the room sitting on a chair 
behind the witnesses. His cold, Creol face with slanting 
oriental eyes revealed no emotion. What he felt, what he 
thought, what he even understood of the Hungarian 
language they were all speaking, was a mystery. 

“Ah, you’ve pulled yourself together I can see, Piroska 
Szab6. As I say, don’t be frightened of the witnesses. 
You can say what you like alx)ut their statements.” 

“They have attacked me most unfairly, most unjustly. 
Comrade,” she said quietly. “Because I told the truth. Not 
only did I hear him, I also saw him.” 

“Whom are you referring to now? Whom did you see 
and hear?” 

“The young man with the ears like bird’s wings. And 
the house where St. Martin was bom. It is not, as people 
suppose, behind the Stalinallee in Szentmarton. It is in 
Operint Street, not far from the chemist’s.” 

Dr. Kis now felt that he should again make a favour- 
able impression with another show of technical know- 
ledge. “One symptom of the mental trouble I have re- 
ferred to,” he intervened, “manifests itself in hallucina- 
tions, in viaons. The bulbus oculi then works abnormally. 
The retina is one of our most sensitive organs, as you 
know, and it is affected by the disturbance of the eighth 
nerve pair. Do you follow me. Comrade?” 

Szopor made a gesture with his arm indicating that he 
would prefer no further comment from the medical pro- 
fession. “Please do not insult Piroska Szab6, Doctor,” he 
said. “Have you no manners?” 

The doctor jumped up indignantly. “But I ...” he 
began. 
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The archaeologist tugged his coat from behind, he 
suddenly stopped and sat down, a sullen look on his face. 
Obsessed with his own knowledge, he had been unaware 
of something which was becoming increasingly clear to 
the others as the hearing went on. That the seamstress 
should be treated as a mental case did not fit into the 
plan of the investigation. 

“So you assert you saw St. Martin as well as heard 
him,” said Szopor. 

“Yes I saw Urn too.” 

“What does he look like ?” 

“Oh, beautiful !” 

“And did he have a proper beard, or one made of 
cotton ?” 

“He hadn’t a beard. He had a nice, clean, smooth face, 
well shaved, like that of His Excellency the Bishop. As a 
matter of fact, I should say that when the Bishop was a 
young man he must have looked very like St. Martin.” 

Here Comrade Penyige interrupted hoarsely from the 
comer where he sat in a cloud of tobacco smoke, “See 
that is included in the minutes ! ” 

Pdter Nador was now gazing raptly up at the ceiling 
and the lights and he whispered audibly, “The saintly 
idiot!” 

“I assure you, Piroska Szabo,” said Szopor, “we will 
defend you against insults from these witnesses. Tell us 
now, in the same clear articulate way, as you told your 
first story, what happened when you were sewing the 
cocktail ^ess made of the shiny silvery material.” 

“For the wife of Comrade Kukorica?” said Piroska. 

“Yes, you may have as many oranges and lemons as 
you want. But speak frankly and fearlessly.” 

Yes, said the old lady, she would like some more lemon- 
ade. llten she began again. 

“It was late at night, I remember. I was busy with the 
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dress that evening until midnight. The wife of Comrade 
Kukorica had a^ed me to be quick with it. It was in 
my interests too that it should be a success, she said. She 
would pay me well. And to be honest. Comrades, I live 
in a very modest way, you know. I’m very poor. But 
although I don’t ask for very much, I do like a bit of 
bacon spiced with paprika now and again. Now that 
everyone has been declared a kulak, and is put in gaol if 
he sdts his own pig, bacon has become a rarity. And then 
we don’t see any butter because the milk is taken from 
the peasants when tlie fixed quota of agricultural products 
is collected. Sometimes, they even collect more milk tfian 
the cow produces ” 

“Yes, yes, Piroska. You shall have some fresh milk and 
butter.” 

“I won’t say no to that, Comrade. Honestly I won’t. 
I’m really beginning to feel quite hungry.” 

“Go on with your story, Piroska. As wc Hungarians 
say in our proverb, ‘Let our lips imitate our minds’. Say 
exactly what you feel.” 

“Well,” continued Piroska, “the wife of Comrade 
Kukorica was kind enough to allow me to help myself 
whenever I liked to her bacon with paprika, as well as to 
her bread and butter. Once she even offered me some 
Russian caviar. I’d never in my life eaten caviar. Hon- 
estly, it was delicious. I told her that the population was 
starving and the people’s shop in the Martirok Utca 
distributed bacon only once a week, mixed of course with 
sunflower oil. She tried to do her best. She is a kind- 
hearted woman, you know, not like her husband, the 
President of the Council. ‘Well, Piroska,’ she said, ‘we 
must all have patience. Soon the Russians will leave our 
land, and then we shall have plenty of everything again. 
We must never forget that they have liberated us from 
the capitalist yoke. That is why we must sKbw our grali- 
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tude in the only possible way. By feeding them.’ You 
know, Comrade, it is very unusual for a poor seamstress 
like myself to eat Russian caviar !” 

“Please come to the point, Piroska. What did the 
sewing-machine say to you?” 

“The hambones,” the old lady went on, ignoring him, 
“which are confiscated arc generally taken to the Presi- 
dent of the Council’s larder, where ” 

Penyige in the corner now became indignant. “Enough 
of these hambones,” he said, “tell us more about St. 
Martin.” 

Piroska Szabo turned indignantly to him. “The com- 
rade sitting there at the desk gave me full permission to 
talk about everything,” she said. “I will therefore state 
that the wife of Comrade Kukorica assured me that when 
the Five Year Plan is completed, and the reparation fbr 
the war damages are paid, by giving our food to the 
Russians, we shall have beef again. ‘Until that time, we 
must learn,’ she said, ‘what starvation means. That is 
what the Russians say.’ Furthermore the wife of Comrade 
Kukorica said, ‘But you, Piroska, will not starve, I will see 
to that. If you do your best for my dress. . . .’ And then 
suddenly St. Martin started talking to me again through 
the sewing-machine. . . .” 

Based on the Minutes of the Hearing 

“Can you hear me, Piroska. It is I, Martin, who is 
speaking to you. I did not bathe in the River Perint 
with the beautiful Anne. 

“You are now about to sew a dress for the girl ser- 
vant of the goddess with the cow’s head. You have for- 
gotten that you arc working for the devil. In Gaul I 
fought a hundred battles against him, demolished 
hundreds of his altars, for he does not deceive me, even 
with his hundred different faces. Each time I recog- 
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nized him and I always know that he is the Prince of 
Darkness. Sometimes he comes to me with a human 
face, sometimes wearing the skin of an animal. I have 
even known him to appear before me as a corpse. 

“On the occasion I have spoken of, he made the 
people gather round a tomb, and he encouraged them 
to pray for a dead man’s s^vation. The people all 
believed that the bones of a martyr were in the tomb. 
But 1 had already learnt the truth from my guardian 
angel. He told me that the Devil had placed the bones 
in the tomb, so that his myrmidons should feed on 
them. They were not the bones of a martyr; they were 
the bones of a murderer, whose evil soul, I knew had 
gone to hell to escape me. He had the horns of an ox. 
On the very day on which I saw this, three dumb 
people suddenly began to talk, and the pagan altars 
collapsed. 

“I was followed everywhere by the Prince’s servants, 
and wherever I went the Green Bird observed my 
every movement. 

“iTie soul of that murderer came back to me from 
hell that night and tried to destroy me. I knew it, be- 
cause that very evening the stove in my room suddenly 
burst into flames. I tried to escape, but I found that 
the door was closed, for the Devil had locked me in. 
And so that night he nearly had his way and destroyed 
me. I was nearly burnt alive. So frightened was 1, as 
the flames played around me, that I started praying. 
Fanned by the early morning breezes, they licked my 
face and body and then, when I started to pray, they 
went out. And with them, at the same moment, I heard 
the soul of the murderer fleeing from the house. 

“Then I saw the Devil again in the body of an ox 
in Gaul, where he tried to butt one of the coachmen 
of our monastery to death. 
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also met him as a cow, with a grinning demon on 
his back. And I shouted, ‘I^ave the poor animal alone/ 
It fled at my words. That day my servant milked the 
cow, which all at once became amenable as it stood 
in its shed. 

“On another occasion, I saw a huge rock in the 
courtyard of our Bishop’s residence on which, one 
afternoon, two demons were perched. They persuaded 
one of my priests to attack me, and thus, by killing me, 
to obtain the Bishop’s seat for themselves. Such power 
had they over him that he started stabbing me with a 
dagger. But I chased the two demons out of the court- 
yard and they fled, wailing. It was then that the priest 
who had wanted to kill me kissed my legs. 

“Gan you hear me, Piroska? These are all the things 
that I have done against the Devil. I, St. Martin, 
fought him alone. 

“The Emperor’s lieutenant was a man called Saif a, 
who did not want to hear the Christian truth. To this 
pagan I said, ‘You are death itself, Salfa. The voice of 
the Devil prevents you from hearing the violins of the 
angels.’ 

“One of the lieutenant’s servants who had been at- 
tacked by the Black Death, was lying on his death- 
bed. Salfa told me that he would believe in Christianity 
if I could save tliis dying man. I therefore drove the 
demon out of his body. Salfa immediately became a 
Christian. These were the things I did in Paris during 
the great plague of the Black Death. 

“Then the demons of the Prince invented and propa- 
gated a disease which is known today as Spanish Flu. 

“Later, the Prince visited me, impersonating Salfa 
himself. He even had the impudence to wear a dia- 
mond crown and golden shoes. And he told me that he 
was Jesus Christ. To which I replied in anger, ‘You 
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have never suffered in the way that human beings 
suffer. Show me your wounds.’ 

“He fled howling. 

“On another occasion, he appeared before me as 
Venus. Again I drove him out; this time he left 
behind him an evil smell which I shall never 
forget. 

“A hundred times he plagued me with these tricks, 
appearing in all the guises of all the false gods. And 
each time I drove him from my house. After this he 
left me for a while and tried to convert many good 
people in both Pannonia and Gaul to his faith, by 
impersonating men of learning and science. 

“Beware always, Piroska, those who talk of the 
sciences and praise Nature rather than God. 

“I travelled all over Gaul mounted on an ass, and 
preached sermons against him to the pagans. I threw 
down his altars wherever I found them, and demol- 
ished all his temples. Such was my faith that I have 
even moved rocks he had placed in the way of honest 
people; and for this I used only a straw. 

“In the city of Anboise on the River Loire in Gaul, 
he had erected a huge white tower to demonstrate his 
powder. I asked his lieutenant to order his soldiers to 
pull it down. They tried, but they failed. Nor could 
my own servants remove it. I’hen one night, when I 
had been praying hard for many hours, a vast storm, 
with lightning, struck the tower. It fell in pieces. 

“That, Piroska, is how I fought the Devil in Gaul. 

“In Aquitania people said that a huge rock repre- 
sented Jupiter’s head. It was the same here; we could 
not destroy this pagon idol, although my servants used 
the heaviest hammers and mallets they could find. The 
Devil was hiding there in the heart of the stone, and 
he knew he was secure against all thfc implements of 
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man. I prayed again and again; my prayer was an- 
swered. An even greater rock fell from Heaven and 
smashed the head of Jupiter into a million fragments. 
As usual, the Devil fled wailing and cursing the God 
in whom I believed. 

“On that road to Vienna which is known as the road 
of the spinsters, the pagans had erected an oratory. I 
set fire to this. But the devil was cunning; he started 
to blow the flames in the direction of the monastery 
where the monks and my servants lived. I climbed 
upon the roof of the oratory and chased away three of 
his myrmidons, who were fanning the flames. In this 
way our monastery was untouched; but the pagan 
oratory was burnt to ashes. 

“And so today after this fashion will every pagan 
pulpit sheltering evil on the vast Puszta of Hungary be 
destroyed. 

“Can you hear me, Piroska? It is I, St. Martin, who 
is speaking to you. 

“The Prince of Evil is a wonderful sculptor, teach- 
ing men how to carve human faces out of marble and 
then claim that they are gods. All over Gaul I have 
sought out these idols and destroyed them, although 
the peasants defended them with swords. The Devil 
had equipped them with many weapons, but Anally he 
always gave in and fled from me. 

“Poisonous herbs capable of kiliing a w^ild animal 
were mixed w’ith my food; but they were not strong 
enough to harm me. 

“In Barria I was about to destroy a pagan temple, 
when a thousand peasants, armed with scythes and 
pikes attacked me. I had been praying for three days 
for the power to destroy it. And then, on the fourth 
day, the Lord sent two angels armed with spears and 
shields. The peasants saw them and were converted; 
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they destroyed the pagan temple, blessing the name 
of God. 

“My powers then increased, and from now on I 
found I could destroy the idols by merely touching 
them. My most difficult task was with a sacred 
tree. 

“The peasants of Gaul were now gradually becom- 
ing converted and they began to ignore their pagan 
temples. But nature symbols still meant a great deal 
to them. If you cross the bridge across the Perint on 
your way to Austria, near the Oldalag Tower, you 
will see a slender pine tree. A tree like this, only much 
higher and heavier — it nearly reached to heaven — was 
an object of veneration on the banks of the Seine. It 
belonged to the Prince of F.vil, and since the beginning 
of time ceremonies had been conducted around it by 
pagan priests. When I tried to destroy it, the peasants 
attacked me. A demon on its topmost boughs laughed 
at me and told the peasants to pull out my bowels and 
intestines and make ribbons of them, and hang them 
on the tree like on a maypole. The peasants obeyed this 
order and bound me, my hands and my feet, and were 
about to kill me. But I argued with them, telling them 
that if they did not fell the tree, they will remain the 
creatures of the Devil. 

“Whereupon one of their priests said, ‘Yes, we will 
fell the tree, but on one condition : You must lie at its 
feet. If it does not crush you and kill you when it falls, 
we will become converted to the God in whom you 
believe.’ 

“I couldn’t refuse. How could I, for my hands and 
feet were bound? I said my prayers in a loud voice 
as the huge tree was felled. With a sound like thunder, 
it dropped upon me from the skies. In this moment I 
felt death in all my bones, and I \^^ sure that my 
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last hour had come. Then I cried out loud to the God 
I believe in, ‘Good Lord, if you consider me worthy 
of grace, help me now in this moment of extremity. 
Save me from the power of evil.’ As I said this the 
falling tree swung round like a spinning top away from 
me, Ac Green Bird disappeared from the sky above, 
and the tree fell on the other side. I was saved ! The 
peasants came around me crying with joy and undid 
my bonds. They asked me to baptise them in the silvery 
waters of the Seine. 

“Be not afraid, Piroska ! None of you need ever fear 
the big tree. Drive away the Green Bird nestling in its 
branches, and you will be saved. 

“The Devil cannot enter into the soul of all animals. 
A bear who had killed and eaten my donkey smiled 
the Devil and accompanied me to Rome on my long 
journey, carrying my baggage, as my donkey had 
done. He knew that he had sinned in killing my 
donkey. 

“Sometimes I have lain down to sleep beside people 
who have just died, and the next morning they have 
arisen alive. Thus, with the power of the Lord, I have 
brought to life the dead child of a weeping mother. All 
these things were done by the grace of God, and Gaul 
was saved. Now you too, Piroi^a, pray to God to save 
Pannonia and Hungary, as He saved Gaul. 

“Once bandits tried to kill me in a dark forest. They 
were possessed by demons with black noses, and cats’ 
claws. There are such bandits today, who incite people 
to take away the property of others. Their number in 
Hungary is seven and a half times that of the stars 
which sparkle in the sky on an August night. 

“Yes, in the dark dense forest the>' have always at- 
tacked me. Qne of them tried to cut off my head. 
Another, with a scar on his forehead, took all my 
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money and my clothes. But because I prayed aloud to 
God and did not offer resistance, he was merciful, and 
let me go.” 

“Then in the forest as I wandered naked, the Green 
Bird sat high on the branches of a tree observing me. 
Suddenly, on a huge yellow leaf I saw a shining object, 
a silver coin, which the bandits had dropped. They 
had forgotten it, and they ran back to look for it. 
‘There is your coin,* I cried. ‘I stand naked in front of 
you, naked as Jesus Christ was when he was crusified, 
but I can offer you only a coin. Christ gave everything, 
his own life, to people whose sins were greater than 
yours.* 

“The bandits were so moved that they returned all 
my possessions. They sank on their knees and prayed 
to the Babe who had been bom in that distant manger 
— that Babe who had known oxen and asses before he 
knew human beings. 

“And the demons in these bandits, with their black 
noses and catlike claws, fled away like frightened 
sparrows. And I was carried in triumph by these 
bandits to Paris, where to this day a gate bears my 
name. And all the while these bandits, who had been 
so evil and godless, now sang songs of love and good- 
ness, 

“The last time I saw the Green Bird was near this 
gate in Paris where I cured a leper. After this, it never 
came to plague me again. 

“Nevertheless, the Devil won a victory in his own 
way. He sent a mad bat with rabies to bite me while I 
slept. I died, and thus the Devil had his own kind of 
victory, over my tired body. 

“But whatever happened to me, there were no more 
false altars in Gaul, and the big tree was felled. I had 
won the true victory. 
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‘‘And now you have heard my story, Piroska. It is 

I, St. Martin, who is speaking to you.” 

* * * 

While she was telling the story of the sewing-machine, 
the appearance of the old woman changed. She was no 
longer the weeping spinster with the pigeon face, re- 
penting her sacrilege in having referred to Our Lord’s 
Beard. She seemed to have forgotten the angry words of 
Pater Nador. In spite of the neon lighting, her face was 
now bright pink. Although she had not retrieved her 
hatpin with the silver butterfly, her old fashioned straw 
hat was somehow more jauntily placed on her bun.^She 
seemed rejuvenated, illustrating this last story of the 
sewing-machine with animated gestures and excited ex- 
clamations. At one point, she even got up as she talked 
and walked about the room. 

She tried to imitate St. Martin’s voice, so that her 
own changed. “Yes, I too heard the bandit. He looked 
like that to me!” she pointed at Penyige in the 
comer. 

Vaszilij brought in some bread and butter and she ate 
it greedily, while the others ifi the room, fell silent. Szopor 
leant over his files, making notes. 

At this moment through the window looking on to the 
well-lit corridor a painful wailing could be heard. It was 
the same sound which the witnesses had heard once 
before, only this time it was even more tormented, and it 
lasted longer. It was the sort of painful cry one might 
imagine when someone’s two molar teeth are being ex- 
tracted simultaneously, without anaesthetic. 

Piter Nidor glared horror-stricken at the ceiling. 
Could this be another hallucination? It seemed that he 
heard the voice of his Bishop again. But then suddenly 
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the corridor became silent, as if the extraction of the teeth 
had been successfully completed. 

Szopor, who pretended not to hear anything, said, 
“Well, Father, it’s your turn to tell us your opinion of 
Piroska Szabd’s story.” 

Piter Nidor opened his breyiary. “I would like you,” 
he said, “to grant me a few minutes to consider the 
matter.” He then began reciting in a very low voice the 
Latin words, “Et applicuit Samuel omnes tribus Israel, et 
cecidit . . . .” 

He told himself that surely the Bishop must be at home 
in his palace waiting for him to come to lunch. 

Szopor turned to Professor Ballagd. “Let’s hear you 
now.” 

The door opened with its usual rumbling sotmd and a 
very tall man a veritable giant, came into the room. He 
was dressed in a white overall with a Red Cross arm- 
band and white trousers, and he even had the small white 
cap worn generally by surgeons and German cooks. He 
was a professional male nurse. He placed a file on 
Szopor’s desk and whispered something in his ear, to 
which Szopor reacted with the mysterious phrase used 
twice before, “Codliver oil”. 

Whereupon, without saying another word, the Red 
Cross giant disappeared, and the doors closed beliind 
him with the same rumbling sound. 

“Yes, Comrade Ballago?” 

The face of the archaeologist, who instinctively kept his 
left hand on his diary in his inside pocket, was very pale. 
“I too would like to think over a little what I have heard,” 
he said. 

“Of course you may. But I gathered you were anxious 
to leave what you have called our ‘mysterious castle’.” 

“I beg your pardon, it was I who said that,” cried Dr. 
Kis in his usual loud maimer, jumping up. “And my 
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opinions have not been altered in the slightest way by 
what this silly old woman has just said.” 

“Well then, let us hear your opinion.” 

The obtuse doctor was still apparently unaware that 
to diagnose Piroska as suffering from a mental disease 
was not a part of the plan. 

“She talked in a childish and confused way,” he said. 
“What I heard in the second part of her story has con- 
vinced me even more strongly that there is a defect 
in the eighth nerve lobe of her brain. I can only 
repeat that, although I am no nerve specialist or psycho- 
logist. This is abui^antly clear. The woman has schizo- 
phrenia.” 

“But a little while ago you were still talking ^jiout 
hallucinations?” 

“Yes, as a symptom of this schizophrenia. For modem 
progressive medical science, supported by Marxism, such 
phenomena are no longer a mystery.” 

“Clarify please.” 

Dr. Kis ran his fingers through his hair and tried to 
make a general assessment. As the only medical man in 
the room, he wanted to make an irrefutable statement 
which would lead to his immediate release. “I do not wish 
to become involved in conb iversies with the representa- 
tive of the Catholic Church,” he looked at the priest. “Nor 
would I wound his religious feelings. That is why I think 
I should state in advance, in front of him, that I consider 
the Christian religion a lot of humbug. I was christened, 
it is true, but as an infant incapable of expressing any 
opinion. I am told, however, by my godparents that I 
yelled and protested with both hands and feet. Anyway, 
the priest poured the sacred water over my head, and I 
suppose I’m a member of the Church, whether I want 
to be or not.” 

Szopor’s face remained expressionless, not unlike those 
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excavated headstones they had seen of the tombs of the 
veterans of the Roman legion. 

“No, I do not believe in this so-called spiritual life,” 
continued Dr. Kis. “I entirely agree with the point of 
view of progressive science supported by Marxism. What 
we call ‘spiritual life* — anyway, the word itself is obsolete 
— ^is in no way whatever independent of the functioning 
of the brain. On the contrary, innumerable experiments 
on animals, especially the scientific researches of the great 
Pavlov, and the experiments in nerve surgery, reveal 
quite clearly the inseparable connection between the so- 
called moral life and the structure of the tissues of the 
brain.” 

“Please come to the point, Comrade Doctor.” 

“The method of investigation now applied to the net- 
work of the feeling and neurotic tensions has opened 
new doors. Thanks to this, we can now clearly diagnose 
the mental disease of Piroska Szab6.” 

“You still presume this to be a mental disease?** 

“Absolute knowledge does not imply presumption.** 

“You may have meant a simulated mental disease, 
Comrade Doctor?’* 

In the character of a scientist concerned above all with 
the truth, Dr. Kis laughed. “I meant real mental disease, 
Comrade.” 

“Perhaps you are unaware then that those elements in 
our society anxious to cause disturbance, who conspire 
with the Holy See and the Western imperialists, usually 
try the old trick of simulating mental disease. Cardinal 
Mindszenty tried it during the interrogations before his 
trial. But you will remember that he came to his senses 
during the trial. Quite suddenly.” 

The doctor was so confident of his own knowledge that 
he ignored the well meant warning implied in these 
wor^. 
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“No, she’s a real mental case,” he repeated with in- 
voluntary sincerity, “although I am sure that the re- 
spected representative of the Church who is with us 
today,” he looked again to Piter Nador, “will accept the 
statement that St. Martin’s soul could speak through a 
sewing-machine. In my opinion, however, there is no 
such thing as a soul.” 

“I certainly do have a different opinion,” interjected 
Pater Nador. “Please do not discuss the history of the 
saints with me.” 

“As I say, I believe there is no such thing as a soul,” 
repeated the doctor loudly. “The latest experiments re- 
veal that the thing which has been until now called a 
soul, (mainly to render mankind consciously more stupid, 
and it was even called immortal soul) is in reality an 
extremely delicate mental-ner\^ous activity. No one will 
make me believe that the soul of a dead man can speak. 
And you, Father,” he continued, raising his voice, “you 
believe the fairytales of Easter and Whitsuntide. So you 
might as well accept the story that St. Martin’s voice was 
heard through a sewing-machine.” 

Pater Nador turned away to his breviary and began 
mumbling some I..atin words which had no bearing on 
the matter; ^^Responditqu^. Dominus: Ecce absconditus 
est domu . . .” 

“In the latter statement we are entirely in agreement 
with you, Comrade Doctor,” said Szopor. “But let us first 
hear what this simulated schizophrenia is.” 

“I know nothing of any pretended or imagined schizo- 
phrenia,” said the doctor, who was firmly convinced that 
in five minutes time he would be released. “I only state 
that, Holy Sec or no Holy Sec, Piroska Szab6 is suffering 
from real schizophrenia. I state facts of which I am con- 
vinced, and my convictions are based on progressive 
medical science. The word soul, used as an activity of the 
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nervous system, b merely a collective term, including 
such primitive emotions as hunger, thirst, depression and 
fear. Yes, fear ! Indeed, the two most important emotions 
in the nervous system today are hunger and fear. The 
first is prompted by a stimulus coming from the stomach, 
the second by a stimulus comii^ from the cortex. Let us 
not talk about the soul, diseases of the soul, or the word 
spiritual. Such things are meaningless. There is no such 
thing as a ‘split soul’, but there is a well known disease 
called schizophrenia. And I hereby state unequivocally 
that this wretched seamstress revealed in her story of the 
second vision that her personality is split. Yes, split like 
a gurkin.” 

“So you maintain that Piroska Szabo is suffering from 
a mental disease, a split personality ?” 

“It is as certain. Comrade, as it is that ten minutes 
ago someone was screaming over there, beyond the win- 
dow. Incidentally, I will gladly offer my help there as a 
doctor, if anyone is in need of it.” 

“Thank you, we have doctors in the house for that 
purpose.” 

“Well, Comrade, please allow me to go, now that I 
have given evidence. I do not propose to visit Jupiter’s 
statue now, because I must take the first train back to 
Budapest. To see my patients and my fiancee.” 

“I must ask you. Comrade Doctor, to be a little more 
patient. Before you return to Budapest, we have one or 
two more questions. Firstly, a personal one.” 

“By all means question me. Comrade. But quickly.” 

Szopor looked in the files. He read a page carefully, 
and then said, “Did you once have a patient in Szolnok 
called Mrs. Cibor Nagy? Aged thirty-two.” 

“I can’t remember.” 

“Well, let me refresh your memory. You were working 
at the lung hospital in Szolnok as assistant practitioner 
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before being promoted to the Univeraty of Budapest in 
191 1 . Mrs. Nagy, who was on the staff of the Kecskemet 
fruit growing unit was your patient. You gave her a 
pneumothorax.” 

“A pneumothorax? In medical terms what we now 
call a thoracoplastic. But what, may I ask, is the point of 
all this, Comrade?” 

“I am simply asking you whether Mrs. Nagy died on 
the 10th February 1917 — during your treatment?” 

“She died from embolia an hour after the thoraco- 
plastic, it is true. The postmortem proved beyond a doubt 
that the two were unconnected, and that I could not in 
any way be held responsible.” 

“Ah, I see ! How strange it is that all this comes back 
to you now! So you are convinced that the death was 
caused by embolia ?” 

“It is not only I who am convinced, the governing 
board of the Szolnok Hospital are. But why do you bring 
up such old stories, Comrade?” 

“Because we like to hear all sides of a case. I hnd a 
report here stating that the death was caused ‘by embolia 
consequent upon the doctor’s false diagnosis’. A report 
drafted by one of your own colleagues.” 

“It’s a lie,” shouted Dr Kis. “A lie ! That colleague 
tried to ruin me, in order to get my place in the Budapest 
Tubercular Clinic. But the dirty swine didn’t succeed.” 

“Please sit down. Doctor. You ev.dently arc in need of 
some of your own sedatives. I shall have further questions 
to put to you later. In the meantime I ask you to reflect a 
little. You may perhaps later decide that people do simu- 
late mental diseases.” 

His implication was obvious and the debtor, so self- 
confident before, suddenly deflated and sat down in his 
chair gasping. His eyes met Piroska's and she smiled. 

The priest and the archaeologist had already noticed 
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how happy tlie old woman had become when she talked 
about her vision. She was now smiling absently, her 
thoughts obviously far away, ranging back across the 
memories of her childhood. Something had clearly hap- 
pened to her, and she was now quite unconcerned by the 
discussion about her sanity. 

“1 forgot to tell you something, Comrade,” she said, 
her eyes lighting up, “May I now ? I was talking to him 
and at the end he became silent. So I said, ‘Dear St. 
Martin, you were attacked by the mad bat and you died. 
But before you died, how did you manage to defeat the 
Devil? What was your secret?’ But although I pedalled 
as hard as I could on the sewing-machine I received no 
answer. St. Martin refused to speak to me any more.” 

“Is that so important?” 

“Of course! If one is told that rats are exteiniinaled 
one wants to know how. What they die of.” 

Professor Ballago whispered into the priest’s ear, “She’s 
not such a fool as she looli.” 

The priest affected not to hear, for Szopor was looking 
at him. It was his turn to state his opinion about the 
second convcrsiition with St. Martin. 

“I trust your breviary has given you some inspiration,” 
said Szopor. 

The priest ignored the sarcasm and replied in a firm 
voice, weighing his words, “I withdraw my former state- 
ment.” 

“But I You no longer consider her mad ?” 

“No.” 

“But you said her story was so much saintly rubbish.” 

“I do not say so any more.” 

“But this is an extraordinary volte-face.” 

“Perhaps it is.” 

“Well then, what do you think her story is?” 

“A bad joke.” 
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“This is really going too far ! So you think that Piroska 
Szab6 is pulling our leg ?” 

“I do. Look at her, gentlemen ! Just look at her now. 
At this very moment she is laughing. She’s mocking us. 
You see? Look! Look! She’s laughing. Out loud.’’ 

Piroska Szab6 was sitting in her chair roaring with 
laughter, whether at herself, at them, or at some mys- 
terious private joke it was impossible to say. 

Professor Ballagd could not repress his satisfaction. 
“'I’he Pdter we know to be the wist'st man in Hungary. 
So he should know. What a pity that he was hoodwinked 
by the Russians when he was in Parliament.’’ 

Everybody, the two stenographers included, stared at 
Piroska Szab6. Her laughter rang out gaily, confirming, 
as it were, the priest’s last statement. 

“Will you please amplify your statement, P.T,ter ?’’ said 
Szopor dryly. 

Before speaking Pater Nador re-arranged his spectacles, 
with that prim, individual gesture which had been so 
familiar to the deputies in Parliament during the sesaon 
when he had spoken for his Party on behalf of the Rus- 
sians and the nationalization of the banks. 

“The first conversation with St. Martin which the 
seamstress related seemed to me blasphemous nonsense,” 
he said. “After the second, I realized she is simply a 
practical Joker, out to waste hours of our valuable 
time.” 

“Is that all?” 

'Fhe Pdter adopted a metaphor, “When a sunken ship 
is found at the bottom of the sea, a diver is required to 
examine the treasure.” 

“Well, Father, we would like you to act as that diver 
for us, now.” 

Pdter Nidor feared there was a trap somewhere, so he 
continued carefully, “There are more popular books about 
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St. Martin, and more legends about him, than about any 
other Catholic saint. This woman’s cultural level is clearly 
low. She has told us she did not have a proper educa- 
tion, and she undoubtedly spent her spare time reading 
these legends. I believe she invented the story of the 
sewing-machine. Frankly, I am not interested in hearing 
any more of these sewing-machine stories. May I now go 
please, gentlemen ?” He lifted his 250 lb. out of the chair, 
as if about to lea\'c. 

‘'But you are the only one here who really knows any- 
thing about these religious legends, Father,” said Szopor. 
“You can’t desert us now.” 

“May I please say something,” said Piroska Szabo. 
She looked as if she was about to defend herself against 
the priest’s attack. 

“By all means.” 

She smiled. “At the entry to the city of Paris 1 saw 
the leper, and he was cured. The nose which he had lost 
was sprouting again on his face.” 

At this Professor Ballago lost his temper and began 
shaking his fists. “Arc we to go on listening to all this 
nonsense, you silly old woman? Do you want me to come 
over and knock some sense into you ?” 

Szopor reprimanded him sharply. “Do not threaten 
the accused, Professor Ballag6! I will not have threats 
when I am conducting an inquiry.” He indicated that 
Piter Nador, who had sunk back into his arm-chair, 
should continue his evidence. 

“In the time of St. Martin,” said the priest, “the 
Roman Empire, and that includes this area, which was 
then called Pannonia, was officially Christian. The Em- 
peror himself was a Christian. But the population, in 
particular the peasantry, remained stubbornly pagan. 
This ill-educated woman, and her fanciful stories, belong 
to that tradition. She has absorbed these legends. But her 
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memory is poor, in particular about names. For instance, 
she is sJways talking about the philistine. But it was not 
the philistine, who maltreated St. Martin. It was tlie 
Arianes.” 

“That is most interesting,” said Szopor. “Thank you. 
Pater N4dor. Now perhaps, would you kindly tell us 
who these Arianes were?” 

“In the first centuries of Christianity they were a fana- 
tical sect who wanted to destroy the rock of St. Peter. 
We know that in those days tliere were pagans and 
Arianes in Sabaria. When St. Martin returned to his 
native town, he had to fight these two enemies.” 

“Can you explain what she means by the Goddess with 
the cow’s head ?” 

“No I cannot. But I think I know what she means by 
a Kathie." 

“TeU us then.” 

“Just as she confuses what she calls the philistine with 
the Arianes, so she uses the term Kathie for a katea- 
humenos.” 

“What on earth does that mean 

“It means a person who is preparing to become a 
Christian, who is learning the catechism, but who has 
not yet been baptized. It is well known that St. Martin 
himself remained a long time in that state. That is why 
she calls him Kathie. Now please, give her a real dressing- 
down and pack her off home. I hope that today will have 
taught her a lesson. She won’t sturt talking nonsense 
about St. Martin again.” 

“Is her second story about the sewing-machine as dis- 
torted as the first?” asked Szopor. 

“Yes the whole thing is distorted. It reminds me of one 
of those distorting mirrors at a fun-fair.” 

“Would you tell us whom she means by the deaf Salfa? 
The person who couldn’t hear the angels violins?” 
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“Well, I expect it could be traced in the legends of 
St. Martin.” 

“And the demons? And the Prince of Darkness?” 

The priest did not answer for a moment. His cunning 
little eyes blinked behind the spectacles. “Yes, they ex- 
isted according to theological doctrine, for tlie demons 
are the servants of the Devil.” 

A hoarse triumphant cry came from tlie corner of the 
room. “Splendid! Splendid! Stick it in the minutes,” 
said Penyige. 

His obvious satisfaction made Professor Ballago, who 
had been admiring the priest’s adroitness, a little less 
enthusiastic. He had been fidgeting about in his seat, 
feeling that he too could add something to the priest’s 
learning. Indeed, he had hardly been able to restrain him- 
self. Was he not the “FalstafT” of his secret diary? Not 
only the “Lemur”, but also the man of knowledge and 
science, the linguist and archaeologist who knew more 
about ancient Sabaria than any of them? He was con- 
vinced that his own knowledge, together with that of this 
shrewd priest, would release them from this absurd in- 
terrogation. And he made an inner vow that never, under 
any circumstances, whether by cultural bus or by train, 
would he return to Szombathely while the Russian Army 
was in Hungary. 

“Well, let’s have your opinion,” said Szopor. 

The professor replied that, both as an archaeologist 
and an historian, he endorsed the words of the theologian. 
“No, I agree, she is no fool,” he said. “But a practical 
joker. A clown, if you like.” 

“This is another change of opinion, Comrade Ballago.” 

“Yes, Comrade, Tm afraid this clown in women’s 
skirts has fooled us all. She certainly didn’t see St. Martin 
when she looked at the statue of Jupiter. She played us 
a joke in midsummer which normally belongs to carnival 
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time. I had an old aunt myself who used to tell stories 
about lilac-snow and ghosts on the day of Orbdn. And 
we children all believed her.” 

“We are not interested in your aunt. Let us hear your 
view about the Goddess with the cow’s head.” 

“The excavations in Sabaria have proved that pagan 
oriental gods were often confused with the gods of the 
Greeks and the Romans. The procession about which this 
inipiidenl half-wit talks was probably performed in hon- 
our of the goddess Isis. She knows nothing, of course, 

about the oriental religions which originate in Persia ” 

“Oh ! So there is some basis for the stories of Piroska 
Szabo, is there ? The whole thing is not just sheer imagina- 
tion?” 

“Yes, it has some basis. I could comment further on 
the image of the diver, which the Father here invented. 
It is the archaeologist’s spade. l‘he spade with which one 
digs, in order to discover the lustorical past. I am willing 
to take a large bet that Piroska Szabo has read somewhere 
that the sacred animal in Egyptian times was as it hap- 
pens, the cow. That is why — of course to make fun of 
us — she spoke of the Goddess with the cow’s head,” 
“Well, I must hope for your sake that you soon get 
back the position which is r htly yours in the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences.” 

“I hope so too, Comrade, By the way, I think I should 
add that the Egyptian goddess she refers to did have 
ladies-in-waiting. I'hey were, of course, not called Ann 
and Charlotte. They were Anubis and Sarapis.” 

“In fact, when Piroska Szabo speaks of the Goddess 
with the cow’s head, of Ann and Charlotte, she is not 
lying. She is simply distorting historical facts ! ” 

The archaeologist laughed. “Let ks go back a little, 
Comrades, to the memorial gardens,” he said. “There, 
I can show you the bas-relief which we dug up during 
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the war. You can see this Goddess, but she has no cow’s 
head. On the contrary, she has a beautiful face. She is 
sitting on the Sothis dog and beside her stands Mars. The 
statue represents the flirtation of two gods, the Egyptian 
Isis and the Roman Mars, the amalgam of two worlds 
and two religions. East and West, and, of course, of a 
God and a Goddess. Things were like tliat here in St. 
Martin’s time. I only wish East and West could shake 
hands with one another like that today.” 

“Such a friendly handshake is out of the question at the 
moment I fear,” said Szopor. “Anyway, this flirtation, as 
you call it, between Isis and Mars has surely little to do 
with the behaviour of Piroska Szabo who — ^with what 
encouragement we shall see — has for years been deluding 
the people of this town with the prospect of St. Martin 
returning to defeat Communism. In the circumstances, 
I think you will agree that is hardly a question today of 
shaking hands. With adversaries of this kind, all one can 
do is counter-attack.” 

This last remark unnerved the archaeologist, who fell 
silent. The ticking of an invisible clock could be heard 
distinctly, accompanied by the heavy breathing of Pater 
Nddor and Comrade Penyige. In this uneasy silence. Dr. 
Kis suddenly got to his feet, “Perhaps I might now be 
allowed to go. Comrades?” he said. “Would you mind 
letting me return home? I imagine I am no longer 
required.” 

“You are perhaps bored?” suggested Szopor. 

“Not at all. But my patients and my liancee are wait- 
ing for me in Budapest.” 

“You have heard what these two experts have said. 
Piroska Szab6 is not mad. Someone has taught her her 
lesson well, and she is making fun of us. Do you agree 
about that?” 

The doctor, who still believed they wanted the truth, 
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stuck to his original opinion. “I said that this is a case of 
schizophrenia,” he said. “I still main tain it.” 

“So you believe that Piroska Szabd is mad ?” 

“Yes, I have already said so. It is supported by the 
history of her father, an alcoholic who finally hanged 
himself.” 

Piroska Szab6 was listening intently to this, and she 
cried indignantly, “That’s not true ! He drowned himself 
in the River Perint.” 

“Rope or water, it doesn’t make much difference,” said 
the doctor. “Suicide is part of a mental disease. May I 
ask the patient one or two questions?” he said to Szopor. 

“We are not in hospital,” said Szopor, “and there are 
no patients here. All the same, you may ask.” ^ 

The doctor addressed the old lady. “Have you ever 
felt you were being pursued or persecuted?” 

TTie old lady hesitated, then answered mildly, “Yes, as 
a matter of fact, I have felt that often. Many of us feel 
ourselves persecuted by the tax collectors. Then, I’m 
always being pursued by people who want me to join 
a socialist co-operative. Then, there’s our street overseer. 
I mean the man who lives in Dimitrov Street too, and 
who is always criticizing me because I go to Mass in the 
Cathedral. I light a candle on a side altar in front of the 
mounted picture of dear St. Martin. And then I am 
frightened at home, when I am alone Especially at night, 
when the police do their searches.” 

“Have you ever been frightened that someone might 
rape you ?” 

“Naturally. Every time I sec a Russian soldier. My 
mother died of shame because that happened to her.” 

“I have no further questions,” said Dr. Kis triumph- 
antly. “As the Comrades have heard for themselves, the 
patient feels she is pursued. She is frightened of being 
raped. Yet just look at her! Could such a scarecrow 
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excite any man’s lust? 1 tell you, these are all typical 
symptoms of schizophrenia. These mental schizophrenics 
usually identify themselves with God, the Devil, the King, 
or some other potentate. She has chosen to identify her- 
self with St. Martin.” 

“But the other two witnesses claim that she says all 
this as simply a per\Trtcd joke,” said Szopor. 

“Certainly not. The senseless laughter, the sudden un- 
provoked tears, the mental bigotry, the complacent 
stupidity. All these are a part of the schizophrenic, follow- 
ing one another withoul rhyme or reason. Two hours ago 
she was crying. A little later, she sunk into a kind of dull 
passivity. Now', she has been cackling like a hen. Jnst look 
at her! Do you see that stiff-backed stubbomess, de- 
termined to believe she heard St. Martin’s voire in the 
sewing-machine? All progressive medical science — and I 
may add here that it is backed by Marxist pTinciplcs— 
describe ^cliizophrcnia as a kind of alert sleep, fiom w'hich 
the patient is unable to wake. Although apparently 
awake, she is reallv adeep. We cotild stay here until mid- 
night, she wouldn’t wake up.” 

He spoke so convincingly that evervone in the room, 
Comrade Pcn\ige included, stared at the old woman. His 
words seemed for a moment to ha\e shaken e\eryone’s 
conviction, even that of the policemen. The doctor was 
delighted with his success. Piroska Szabo meanw^hile sat 
quietly staring at the floor, almost as if ashamed of her- 
self. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, warming to this theme, “these 
hallucinations have their roots in her past, her child- 
hood. That her father took his own life is most significant. 
The lack of security in her childhood, the difficulties of 
her early youth, the feeling of not being understood, 
harshness and heartlessness in other people — all this made 
the split in her personality more marked. She turned her 
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back on reality and lived in her own world, of torments 
and hopes. I am sure that these two stories of the sewing- 
machine will provide psychiatrists with most interesting 
material. We have seen that the patient, although often 
asked to join a co-operative, persisted in remaining in the 
private sector of industry. This too is a symptom of schizo- 
phrenia — to retract when confronted with new social 
tasks.” 

“In short,” said Szopor, “you do not agree with the 
joint opinion of the Father and Professor Ballago?” 

“Certainly not ! ” The doctor almost shouted, so con- 
vinced was he of his own argument. “The schizophrenic 
has no sense of humour whatsoever. She would be in- 
capable of pulling your leg like that. Those who sniffer 
from this disease are dreamers, even when they are awake. 
She cries when she ought to laugh. She laughs when she 
ought to cry. Just look at her now ! She sits here, deep 
in the bowels of this security police building, as if she 
were on a river excursion on the Danube, drifting down 
to Visegrdd. May I go now please, Comrade ?” 

“You may not go, Comrade Doctor,” said Szopor 
coldly. “We arc just coming to the most interesting part. 
The winter coat of His Excellency the Bishop.” 

In the distance, farther a vay than before, they could 
hear once again the wailing of a human voice. 
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Chapter III 

The Winter Coat of His Excellency The Bishop 

This time Piter Nador felt even more convinced than 
ever that the gruesome wailing betrayed the presence of 
His Excellency the Bishop. Somewhere behind these thick 
walls, perhaps deeper, beneath the earth, was the man 
with whom he should now be lunching. His head sank 
onto his chest and he crossed himself, as was his habit 
when he heard the vesper bells. He took out the polka- 
dotted handkerchief and started to dry his forehead, 
at the same time glancing apprehensively at his com- 
panions. 

They sat there motionless, like statues, listening to the 
silence that followed the distant sounds. They reminded 
him of the idols on the excavated reliefs of the goddess 
Isis. Only the old woman appeared quite oblivious of 
the sounds and went on happily eating cherries. The 
priest stole a glance at the plain clothes policemen, hoping 
that by some sign they might betray what this wailing 
meant. But neither the cold expressionless face of Szopor, 
nor the cleft skuU of the taciturn, somnolent Penyige, nor 
the enigmatic face of the black-haired Vaszilij revealed 
anything. The two stenographers sat with their heads 
bowed over their desk, their eyes fixed religiously on their 
notebooks, like devout members of the congregation over 
their psalters in the church of Tiszadaru. The silence was 
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broken at last by Comrade Szopor. ‘Tiroska Szab6, it is 
now your turn.” 

The spinster spat out some cherry stones into her hand. 

“When dear St. Martin talked to me the third time, 
that was ... I mean ... it happened. . . 

“No, we haven’t arrived there yet. I would like first 
to have your comments on the statements you have heard 
from the witnesses. You can ignore the accusations and 
insults about madness which the doctor made. We are 
convinced you are perfectly sane.” 

At this Dr. Kis jumped up again angrily. “I object, 
Comrade ! I object ! And,” looking round, “I might add 
that the whole of this interrogation seems to me a form 
of lunacy.” 

“Please don’t be so cantankerous, Comrade Doctor. 
Nobody asked you your opinion about this interrogation. 
You are the person who is being interrogated.” 

Vaszilij who sat behind the doctor said something to 
him, but as it was in Russian Kis could not understand. 
He had more to say, but he sat down, and began tying 
and untying his silk tie in his frustration. 

“Piroska Szabo,” said Szopor, “they accuse you of 
being a practical joker. They say you have been pulling 
our legs. What do you say to hat ?” 

The old woman tidied her grey hair under the straw 
hat, and then in the most naturd \’oice, as if she were 
at her home in Dimitrov Street, she started talking again. 
“They simply do not know me,” she said. “I am not a 
practical joker. Never in my life have I cheated anyone, 
and all my clients have been satisfied with my work. I 
charge less than Mrs. Kuhinka, and I don’t burn the 
material while ironing it — as they do, I may say, in tlie 
Flora Martos Handicraft Co-operati\^ You must not ac- 
cuse me of such dishonourable behaviour. Please, I be- 
seech you, go and ask anyone in town, whether, at any 
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time since Mrs. Kuhinka was taken to the concentration 
camp — which meant I had to do much more work — I 
have ever asked even a penny more than before. No, I 
work for exactly the same rate, even though I sit at my 
machine at five in the morning, and the needle is still 
going up and down at midnight. I know that many people 
tricked and cheated poor Mrs. Kuhinka. But they 
couldn’t do it to me.” 

“Who tricked and cheated Mrs. Kuhinka?” 

“I think you gentlemen here should know that better 
than I. Particularly as Mrs. Kuhinka was brought into 
this very building last spring. To this very house. From 
which she was taken to the concentration camp. And her 
poor husband is a seventy-five per cent war invalid. And 
his tobacconists shop has been nationalized because he 
was a member of the old police force. Do you know, he 
heard from her only for the first time last week. Yes, I 
think you Comrades know the people responsible for all 
this better than I do. And as the Comrade told me a little 
while ago that we had complete freedom of speech, may 
I ask him to set poor Mrs. Kuhinka free. And to put the 
comrade who tricked her into being arrested with the 
five dollar bill in the concentration camp instead of her. 
In the copper mines at Recsk ?” 

“What five dollar bill arc you talking about?” 

“I will tell you. But please put it in the minutes. And 
please investigate the case. And release Mrs. Kuhinka 
from the concentration camp, where she is working in 
the kitchen. She is as innocent about that absurd dollar 
business as you are yourself, Comrade. Well if you wish, 
I will tell you what happened. Last March, a young 
good-looking comrade rang her doorbell, and asked her 
how much she was earning and how much tax she paid. 
He even wanted to look at her account books, and then 
he stayed on for a while, because Mrs. Kuhinka invited 
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him to have a cup of tea. She also gave him coffee^j with 
real cream and some home-made cs^es. He said the cakes 
were delicious, and then he went away. But Mrs. Kuh- 
inka’s husband thought this was all most suspicious. He 
hadn’t been a policeman himself for nothing. So he said 
to his wife, ‘The man was sitting in that arm-chair. Have 
a look and see if he didn’t hide anything in it.’ And he 
was absolutely right. There it was, tucked away in one 
comer under the cushion, a five dollar note ! Mr. Kuh- 
inka put it in an old tin cigarete box and buried it in the 
backyard under an almond tree. But at dawn the next 
day policemen came to search the house. And among 
them was the young good-looking comrade who had liked 
Mrs. Kuhinka’s cakes so much. TTie head policemanjsaid 
that the Kuhinkas had been denounced for hiding dol- 
lars, and that they intended to search the house. But as 
they did not find the five dollar bill in tlie arm-chair, they 
apologized and went away. In spite of this, they came 
again the next afternoon and took Mr. Kuhinka away. 
Not becatise of the five dollar bill of course. They no 
longer talked about dollars. They said he had killed 
fifty-six Jews when he was in the Fascist police. This was 
quite untrue of course because, Mr. Kuhinka was a 
seventy-five per cent war ir*valid by 1944, at the time 
when the Jem were persecuted. They kept him for three 
days, and when he returned home Wr face and head were 
swollen and blue from the blows he had received. They 
had made him confess that he had hidden the five dollar 
note under the almond tree. Then they came and dug it 
up. And because they knew that Mrs. Ktihinka had a 
sharp tongue and would tell everyone in the town, they 
decided to take her away too. Since then, slic has been 
working as a cook in the Recsk concentration ramp. I 
managed to talk to her just before she left, and she told 
me in great confidence, ‘I will tell you something very 
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confidential^ Piroska. The good-looking young man who 
hid the five dollar note in the arm-chair had only one 
ear’.” 

“ ‘What had happened to the other one?’ I asked. And 
she said, ‘There wasn’t another ear. It was a bird’s wing 
he had there on the side of his head’.” 

“There you see,” said the doctor rising again to his 
feet. “There it is! The proof. Back it all comes. She’s 
mad. There’s no difference between dream and reality 
in this woman’s mind.” 

Vaszilij grabbed him forcibly from behind and pulled 
him down. 

“Please, Comrade,” continued Piroska pathetically, 
“punish that young man. You won’t have any difficulty 
in finding him because of the bird’s car. It was an owl’s 
ear. And please release poor Mrs. Kuhinka. I am now 
having to work for her poor invalid husband. He has 
nothing to cat, as his tobacconists sliop has been taken 
away from him.” 

“We shall investigate your complaint,” said Szopor. “If 
Mrs. Kuhinka proves to be innocent, the proceedings 
against her will certainly be dropped. But we want to 
hear about you, not about her. You are accused by these 
gentlemen not only of cheating but also of pulling our 
legs" 

“Who on earth has the time to pull people’s legs these 
days?" said Piroska. “Don’t you agree, Father?” she 
turned to the priest. 

But Pdter Nador was immersed in his breviary, mutter- 
ing to himself; “Locutiis est autem Samuel ad populum 
legem regni . . . ." 

He wished that he too, like the Prophet Samuel, could 
rest on the bosom of the Lord. Or in other words, he 
wanted to be in the Bishop’s Palace having lunch as soon 
as possible. 
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Professor Ballag6 stared gloomily ahead, from time to 
time plucking a hair from his bushy eyebrows. 

The doctor could not keep still and he turned irritably 
to Vaszilij, “Don’t give her any more cherries! Take 
the woman away to a loony bin.” 

Vaszilij did not answer, because he did not understand. 

“And they dare to say that I am pulling their leg,” 
Piroska continued indignantly. “Have you the faintest 
idea how miserable is my whole wretched life. I am al- 
ways worrying that I shall be short of thread for my 
sewing-machine. I haven’t time to tliink of anything 
else.” 

“There !” cried the doctor again. “What did I tell you? 
She’s afraid I You see, she has a complex.” 

She ignored him. “. . . and if the thread is gone, “the 
work is gone. I have to fill in a special printed form for 
more thread, and then to queue up for it at the People’s 
Store in Vorosilov Street. Yes, of course I am afraid. 
I’m afraid they will raise my taxes again, too.” 

“Fear is the pregnant symptom of the split soul,” cried 
the doctor. 

Szopor looked at him contemptuously. “Your symptom 
is bad manners,” he said. “Half an hour ago you said 
there was no such thing as a .soul. Sit down I ” 

“It is not only thread we have to queue for,” continued 
Piroska plaintively, “but for cellophane. We use if to 
bottle jam, for the winter. Yes, Comrades, in the winter 
I say, not the summer. For if you don’t queue up in the 
winter for cellophane on Vorosilov Street, you can’t bottle 
apricot marmalade in the summer. There’s no cellophane 
in the People’s Store in the summer.” 

“We’ve had enough of your complaints, Piroska 
Szabo,” said Szopor. “I’m prepared to believe that you’re 
not playing a trick on us, that every word you say you 
mean. I believe you’re sincere.” 
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“Well, Comrade, perhaps you believe me. But the 
Father here says that I’m pulling your leg. And I assure 
you I certainly haven’t time for that. I have far too 
many other worries. So many, that sometimes I think I 
shall cry, I don’t make jokes. Only last week, I was given 
a municipal document, an aflSdavit, saying my bread 
ration was to be taken away. I was told officially that be- 
cause I am self-supporting, I am no longer entitled to a 
bread ration. I ! ... self-supporting ! Please tell me, will 
you, Comrade, where is my tiny bit of field, even as big 
as the palm of my hand, where I can grow wheat to 
support myself? And then they say I am a practical 
joker! Who has the time and the energy to go round 
pulling people’s legs ?” 

Dr. Kis again could not resist a remark. “You see, 
she’s whining again. She alternates between whining and 
laughter.” 

It was true that tears were now streaming down the 
poor old woman’s cheeks, behind her steel-rimmed 
spectacles. 

“I must speak about Balog, the shoemaker!” she con- 
tinued woefully. “Look what happened to him ! He died 
last month because he was over-taxed. His furniture was 
auctioned, and his 856 lasts of land requisitioned. They 
made him join a co-operative. Well, with him yes, I 
know, he’s a bom joker. It’s in his nature. He would even 
make jokes standing under the gallows. When he lost his 
land, he said to me, ‘Piroska, you don’t read the news- 
papers. If you did, you would know by now that there is 
nothing the matter with this country. Everyone is happy. 
You would know there are no accidents, no suicides, no 
robberies. The newspapers don’t say there are any, do 
they? So there aren’t any. ITiere are no railway accidents. 
Nor do cars ever skid into trees. No one hurts his neigh- 
bour. No one is robbed or killed — except of course the 
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Fascists. Life is so blissfully happy that people don’t even 
die. They can’t have died, can they ? The newspapers 
don’t publish obituaries.’ Well, Balog always makes jokes 
like that. But I can’t. I’m too tired. All the same, I’m 
afraid I may have his fate. Comrades,” she said implor- 
ingly, “please save me from having to join the F16ra 
Martos Handicrafts Co-operative ! ” 

“Don’t worry, Piroska. We certainly shan’t confiscate 
your sewing-machine. It is a productive part of society,” 
said Szopor soothingly. 

“Then, any day I may be expelled from my flat. Our 
house in Dimitrov Street no longer belongs to me. My 
mother sold it after the liberation to my uncle Zsiga 
Janiga. You know, that nice kind well-to-do shopkeeper 
whom everybody came to, even from as far away "as 
Szentkirdly, Herend and Olad. As long as there were 
oranges, figs, dates, cveiyone bought them in liis shop. 
My mother was badly in need of money at the time. 
That’s why she sold it, at the lime of the introduction 
of the new forint. The forint was still a good currency, 
and in 1948 Uncle Zsiga paid the sum of 20,000 forints 
for it, because he intended to open a new shop there. 
He had no idea what was about to happen to him. Not 
long after the comrades cam^* to his grocery shop one 
evening when he was about to close, and requisitioned 
everything. I'hey took not only his m 2 uiy fine liqueurs, 
tinned foods, margarine, coffee, tea, but the contents of 
his cash register. Even his hat! They said, ‘Sigismund 
Janiga, none of this is yours because everything belongs 
to the people now. And you are an enemy of the 
people’.” 

“Please, Piroska Szabo,” said Szopor, “I must ask you 
to keep to the subject. This has no conne^'lion with your 
sewing-machine.” 

“Oh, but it has. Old Uncle Zsiga was taken away that 
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autumn with his sixty-tlurce years old wife to a wretched 
village on the shores of the Tisza. His daughter and her 
husband were taken to a concentration camp. They have 
a sweet little daughter, you know, Katica Somolo. Out of 
that large family she is the only one who has remained in 
Szombathely. Her nanny is looking after her at a flat in 
Popular Front Street. So you see the house is no longer 
mine but it belongs to Uncle Zsiga. Although I am living 
in it, I can be expelled at any moment. And at any 
moment they may want to open a branch of the F16ra 
Martos Handicrafts Co-operative in it. Please, Comrade, 
save me!” 

“Don’t be afraid, Piroska Szabo. We shall see you re- 
main in your flat.” 

“Oh thank you so much. Comrade ! But please look ! 
Why is the Father looking at me like that? I have done 
him no harm, but he is annoyed because I said I was 
not pulling your leg.” 

“You must have confidence in us, Piroska Szabo. I 
fully understand you. According to the Comrade Doctor, 
the big tree which w^as felled by the Gallic peasants and 
which failed to kill St. Martin is a figment of your im- 
agination. But the Father and Comrade Ballago think 
you read about it somewhere. I cannot agree widi any of 
them. We have listened patiently to your two stories. And 
now we want to hear the third. So please tell us what 
your sewing-machine said to you the third and last 
time.” 

“It was last September,” she said excitedly. “When the 
rumours w-ere going round that His Excellency the Bishop 
would be the next on the list for prison. Following His 
Excellency the Archbishop.” 

“Exactly. Well tell us about it in your own words.” 

“I had thought a lot about the comrade with the owl’s 
ear, who had hidden the five dollar note in Mrs. Kuh- 
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inka’s arm-chair. I was sewing the winter coat for His 
Excellency the Bishop, thinking about the terrible count- 
less lies which are told about people nowadays. Why, I 
asked myself, had they to take even his hat from poor 
old Unde Zsiga? And 856 lasts from the shoemaker 
Balog? And why couldn’t little Katica Somolo with the 
forget-me-not blue eyes be together with her mother? 
My heart was aching because of all these heartless things. 
And I thought perhaps tomorrow the comrade with the 
owl’s ear will try and trap His Excellency the Bishop. 
Then I shall be thrown out of my flat, and they may even 
take my sewing-machine. As they took the lasts from the 
shoemaker Balog. And then I sighed, ‘Dear St. Martin ! 
You were attacked by the mad bat and you died. But 
before you died, you managed to conquer the demons. 
How did you do it ?. . .’ And then, while the needle w^ 
jumping up and down, St. Martin began talking to me 
again, for the third time. He answered my questions 
while I was sewing the winter coat for His Excellency 
the Bishop.” 

Based on the Minutes of the Hearing 

“Gan you hear me, Piroska? It is I, Martin, who is 
speaking to you. My most constant companion was 
the Green Bird, whom I had known since childhood. 
I had met him for the first time in the park one even- 
ing, where he had his nest in tire huge poplar tree. 
That park no longer exists in Sabaria today, but you 
can visit the site. Leaving Kiskar Street you turn into 
Gperint Street, cross the bridge over the Perint, (where 
your father jumped into the river), and turn your back 
on the national drugstore, (called the ‘Golden Snake’ 
in the old days), and there, opposite, was once the 
park. Our house was on the hill, near where steps lead 
up to the Varkosoz today. 
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“The Green Bird had sickle shaped wings. He flew, 
making big jumps in the air, like the German Luft- 
waffe crash bombers. He used to sit on the poplar tree 
cleaning its feathers, and singing his songs. But some- 
times he would perch lower down on a hawthorn bush, 
from where he could entice me more easily. He wan- 
ted me to come up, and said .he would teach me to 
fly. He generally appeared in the evening when the 
thrushes had already gone to sleep. He had a yellow 
collar, red legs and sharp claws. His feathers were the 
colour of the beautiful pinewood of Olad, when the 
sun sets behind the Austrian mountains in the evening, 
before a storm. A golden crown glittered on his black 
velvety head, and a star-shaped sign twinkled on his 
forehead. He was the king of the nightbirds. He 
watched me with his gimlet eyes, and when he spoke it 
was with the voice of an owl. He frightened me but I 
did not chase him away. Then one day, when he flew 
in at my window, he sang so beautifully that I asked 
him to come into the house. This was unwise because 
when he had taken the bread I had offered him, he 
flew into the courtyard, fastened his claws onto my 
mother’s coat, and flew away with it. My mother cried 
and cursed me. 

“For a long time after this I did not see him again. 
The first hairs were sprouting upon my upper lip, and 
my father had made me join the army and exchange 
the plains of Paniionia for those of Gaul. Here 1 served 
many a hard year, and my father had great plans for 
me; he even hoped I would become a Colonel! His 
own life had been unsuccessful; he had never been 
more than a sergeant in the American Legion. I’hat 
was his rank when he retired and received from the 
Emperor 120 acres near Olad and sixteen slaves. He 
hoped that one day I might become Governor of Pan- 
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nonia. Then, he said, we would have ten times as many 
slaves, and would own the beautiful town of Olad. 

“Gan you hear me, Piroska ? It is I, Martin, who is 
talking to you. 

“I was an N.C.O in the Hussars, and I had a long 
sword. Every morning I obeyed the orders of my 
officer and sharpened it on a huge grindstone in the 
barrack-yard. This was necessary because we were 
always taught in our exercises that we must behead 
our enemies with one single stroke. 

“I still was a Kathie, but I felt at home on the banks 
of the rivers in Gaul, as if I had been in my native 
Pannonia. Sometimes, our squadron would be sent to 
the coast and 1 would look at the sea, which seemed 
to me no more than another, bigger Lake Balatqo, 
with the island of Britain in the far distance, a kind of 
new Tihany. (We were near the spot on this coast, 
incidentally, where Eisenhower came ashore to meet 
Sztalin.) 

“It was a rich land. I’he cattle of Gaul were fat 
and opulent, nourished on the verdant pastures. The 
rivers were teaming with fish, and there were no hun- 
gry or starving people. The Gauls love hunting and 
the forests were full of game. Our dogs seized the wild 
boar by their ears, and we hunted and killed the deer 
on fast horses. My comrades drank the famous red 
wines of Gaul, but I preferred the cold fresh water from 
the spring. 

“In winter the fogs came over from Britain and 
covered the whole land, and we were frozen, for we 
had only one overcoat. If we failed to protect our ears 
with our scarves they were frostbitten. The slaves felled 
trees in the neighbouring woods, and in the barracks 
we lit great log fires. The River Szombat flowed 
through our encampment, and in January it was frozen 
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solid. Our officers, the young gentlemen from Rome, 
roasted the beef on spits and drank yellow apple 
brandy with it. Yes, we the army, could face the winter 
for we had food and fuel, but some of the poorer local 
people died of starvation. As in the Soviet Union 
today, it is always the under-nourished who succumb 
most quickly to tlie cold. 

“Although the Green Bird sat on a branch in the 
barrack-yard, he was never cold. Yes, he had followed 
me. He had lost me in Pannonia, but now he had 
found me again in Gaul. 

“Gan you hear me, Piroska? It is I, Matrin, who 
is speaking to you. 

“The Green Bird visited me often, and on one oc- 
casion he brought me a dead mole in his beak, and hid 
it in my bed. ITie royal crown was still glittering on his 
black shiny head, and he still had the star-shaped sign 
on his forehead. But 1 was angry with him, for I 
remembered that he had killed my mother’s goat. I 
chased him away with a sword; but he always re- 
turned. 

“One day, a Roman lieutenant stole the squadron 
funds and escaped to Britain. We could not be paid 
and the bread supply ran out, so we had to live on the 
wild boars wliich we hunted ourselves. An N.G.O. 
sent me to the nearest town to ask the baker to give us 
a thousand loaves, which we would pay for when 
the Emperor sent us our pay from Rome, ft was very 
cold and wolves were slinking about outside the town. 
ITie comrades had sent me, for they knew 1 was a 
Kathie, and they trusted me. They thought I might 
get some bread from these people for 1 had often 
talked to them about the Lord, of how He had found 
bread for five thousand starving people — and that 
when all had eaten their fill, there was still enough to 
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fill twelve large baskets. The Green Bird accompanied 
me all the way on this mission in the dead of winter, 
curious to see if I succeeded. And I did. The people 
trusted me. The baker promised to bake us ^ the 
bread we required. 

“The Green Bird was shadowing me, flying from 
roof to roof behind me as I went. He followed me to 
the town. Sometimes he would rest on a chimney like 
a stork, or on the heads of the idols in the gateways. 
But always he observed me closely. He had been 
ordered to do this by the Prince of Darkness. He was 
the police investigator in the country where the Prince 
of Night is dictator. As other people are followed 
by their dogs when out for a walk, so I was followed by 
the Green Bird. 

“In his mouth he carried a dead toad which he 
brought to me while circling above my head, almost 
striking me with his sickle shaped wings. I struck at 
him with my sword, and he dropped the toad. Then, 
still watching me he perched on a well. 

“Gan you hear me, Piroska? It is I, Martin, who is 
speaking to you. 

“As I was returning to the barracks that evening, I 
was accosted by a beggar. He was half-frozen and he 
stretched out his skinny arm u -wards me His tears were 
frozen on his beard. 

“ ‘No, I have nothing to give you.’ I said, ‘neither 
money nor bread. One of our Roman lieutenants stole 
the company funds, and we have not been paid for 
weeks. But the baker in that town has promised to 
give us bread. If you will come to the cookhouse door 
after dark this evening, I will give you some.’ 

“ ‘By nightfall,’ he quavered, ‘I shall be frozen and 
dead. Don’t you see I’m half naked ?’ 

“ ‘But what can I do, my good fellow?’ I said. ‘The 
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Roman Emperor doesn’t give us two greatcoats. I’ve 
only one and I’m frozen too.’ Then suddenly a strange 
voice inside me spoke to me. It was like the sound of 
bees humming in my native Pannonia, when the sum- 
mer winds are blowing. And the winds seemed to carry 
my cape off my shoulders. Then instinctively I im- 
sheathed my sword and cut my own greatcoat in half. 
I gave half to him. 

“The Green Bird had been watching us, but at this 
action the royal crown fell from his head, and he flew 
away croaking. I returned to tlie barracks. 

“When the moon rose that evening, I waited with 
a loaf of bread at the cookhouse door. The beggar did 
not come, but he visited me later that night in a dream. 
There were two angels beside him, and the ice which 
glittered on his beard reminded me of the rings on the 
Angers of rich Roman gentlemen. I saw that he was 
wearing the half of the greatcoat I had given him, and 
that the rest of his body was covered by rugs. He spoke, 
and then I knew that he was Jesus Christ. I had shared 
my clothes with Our Lord. 

“ “This is Martin,” he said to the angels, ‘who gave 
me half his coat today, so that I should not freeze.’ 

“After this, the Prince of Night’s demons never 
molested me again. I had not done anything very great; 
I had only given away a part of a coat. But this act was 
enough to keep him and his demons away for ever. 
This too was why the Beautiful Young Man could do 
me no harm. This was why he could not kill my father. 
This was why the big tree, when it fell, could not crush 
me. This was why the man with the red staring eyes 
could do nothing to defend his pagan altars in Gaul 
when I destroyed them. 

“But the Green Bird later discovered me again. As 
usual, he did not come near, but he observed me closely 
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from a distance. He now knew that, thanks to what I 
had done for the beggar, I would defeat the Devil 
wherever I met him. 

“Can you hear me, Piroska ? It is I, Martin, who is 
speaking to you. 

“I wish that the great potentates of this world who 
think they can destroy the Devil with pikes and swords 
would only heed me. One day, I shall return to Sabaria 
and then you too will be rescued. No would-be mur- 
derer will harm you, and if he sets fire to your house 
you will hav'e nothing to fear. And our friend Salfa 
will hear the violins of the angels. 

“Nor will the priests who surround him, helped by 
their modern demons, be able to hurt him. They may 
be able to produce the disease of Spanish Flu in Paris, 
but it will not toucli him. He will live until the LorS 
calls him. Even if he becomes a leper, his missing nose 
will grow^ again. For rich men have only to give away 
a half of what they have, and then the angels will chase 
away their tormentors, even if they arc incited by 
pagan priests. Give a half of what you have and no 
more, and then the lightning wdll strike the w’^hite tower 
in a new^ Amboise, and a huge rock will fall on Jupiter’s 
head from heaven. On that day, I will be with you in 
Sabaria, where I know you are suffering so greatly. 
Then the altars of the Prince of Darkness will be de- 
stroyed again, and an angel wall descend from heaven, 
crying, ‘Great Babylon is destroyed ! it was the home 
of all the devils, the abode of all the evil spirits, and 
the evil bird itself,’ Then we will celebrate our victory 
together. 

“Can you hear me, Piroska? It is I, Martin, who is 
speaking to you. 


* * * 
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The old woman had related the first story of the sewing- 
machine in a voice so tearful that by the end of it she 
had reduced her litde lace handkerchief to a damp rag. 
The second story had been more cheerful. When she re- 
ferred to the number of false idols which the Saint had 
destroyed in Gaul, she had even stood up and laughed. 
In the third story, the tone was different again. She had 
transferred the account this time into a poem, which she 
recited as if it were part of Hungarian epic poetry. Her 
face lit up as if sunlight had suddenly fallen upon it, as 
if she were a music lover who had suddenly heard the 
greatest music in the world. When she came to the part 
where St. Mardn took his cape off £ind cut it in two, she 
even gesticulated with her arms, imitating in her im- 
agination the gestures of the Saint when he stood on the 
banks of the River Szombat. Finally, when she spoke of 
the angel descending from heaven, she sank on her knees 
before Comrade Szopor. So spontaneous was the genu- 
flection that her skirt was drawn up her legs and a large 
tear was visible in her cheap grey cotton stockings. But 
she lifted her right arm to heaven, after the manner of 
the Faithful in those first centuries after Christ. “Dear 
St. Martin help me!” she cried. And she remained in 
this position quite unaware, it seemed, that she was in the 
security police cellar of a Communist State. 

A silence fell, broken only by the mysterious ticking 
of the invisible clock, together with other sounds which 
seemed to emanate from some other machine, as well as 
tremors and rumbles, as if an earthquake was taking place 
somewhere, but far away. Piroska was stiU kneeling, when 
Szopor asked Pdter Nador his opinion of the third story. 

The priest, who was leaning over his breviary intently, 
as if some grevious spiritual harm might come to him if he 
interrupted his reading, did not answer. Szopor then 
glanced at the archaeologist, but he had shrunk back 
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into his chair, indicating that he preferred to hear the 
priest’s opinion first. 

Dr. Kis of course jumped up excitedly. “Until now we 
have had ninety-nine proofs that the patient is stark 
raving mad. Now we have the hundredth proof.” 

Comrade Szopor told him to be quiet, and continued 
questioning the priest. Piter Nidor made significant little 
gestures, shrugging his shoulders and turning the palms 
of his hands outwards. In the old days, rich Budapest 
solicitors used this gesture to indicate to their clients (from 
whom incidentally they received their fees in advance), 
that there was nothing more to be done; the case was 
hopelessly lost. Perhaps Pontius Pilate made the same 
gesture before washing his hands. But Comrade Szopor 
was not to be fobbed off with sign language. “To begin^ 
with, Father, you called her a saintly ass. Then you said 
she was playing a hoax on us all. What is your opinion 
now, after this third account?” 

^^Recordare Domini testamenti tui et die Angelo per- 
cutienti: Cesset jam manus tua . . .” murmured the 
priest. 

“Don’t talk to us in Hebrew. We don’t understand 
it.” 

. . ut non desoletur terra et ne perdas omnem ani- 
mam vivam/^ 

Professor Ballago glanced at the priest despondently. 
He had picked his left eyebrow so insistently during the 
interrogation that it now resembled an old worn out 
broom. There was not much left of it. 

“Let me help you out, gentlemen,” said Szopor. “We 
have now heard the three stories of the sewing-machine. 
Although all were told in the same naive manner, par- 
ticularly the last one, they strengthen my opinion that 
are here dealing with a premeditated plan, based on 
precise scientific historical references.” 
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^^Ego sum qui peccavi^ ego inique ego: isti qui oves 
sunt quid fecerunt , . . 

“Take his prayer book away from him. Comrade 
Szopor/’ said Penyige from the comer of the room. 

Pdter N4dor put his breviary away in his pocket; the 
almost indecent haste of the movement contrasted oddly 
with his earlier dignified gestures*. 

He now spoke in Hungarian, “I do not intend to take 
any part in the whole affair,” he said. “It is not my 
concern.” 

“So it is not your concern ! You claim this matter does 
not concern you ? Where a famous saint is involved ? You 
are not concerned when someone tells us of the heavens 
opening and an angel descending, to announce that he 
will demolish the county headquarters of the Hungarian 
Workers Party in Szombathely ! He will liquidate the 
people’s police. The Soviet Hungarian Society. The As- 
sociation of Democratic Hungarian Women. Our socialist 
kindergartens. So you are not concerned with all that ! 
I beg your pardon. Father, but you had better not treat 
us as if we were junior stable lads on the Puszta. We 
didn’t come down with the last shower of rain. You can’t 
play that trick on us. Please don’t forget we are Budapest 
cockneys,” 

The priest’s shrewd little eyes blinked behind his spec- 
tacles. “I consider myself competent to pronounce where 
representatives of the Church discuss God and the Devil,” 
he said. “But in the matter of the fairy tales told by this 
unfortunate seamstress I consider myself unqualified to 
judge.” 

“Are you aware, Father,” said Szopor quietly, with a 
new tone in his voice, “that it is in my power to ask you, 
far less politely, what is your opinion of the third story of 
Piroska Szabo?” 

“I will testify about what I heard in the memorial 
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garden. The woman’s own words. Yes, I will testify to 
them; to facts. But without comment. And then please be 
so kind as to let me go. I was due to have lunch today 
with the Bishop. I fear it is far too late now.” 

“We shall be delighted to show you the way out with 
every possible courtesy, but before that happens I want 
to know if you have revised your opinion in any way. I 
refer to your statement that Piroska Szab6 picked up her 
tall stories not from her sewing-machine, but from books 
about popular legends.” 

“Yes, I still maintain that” 

“What then do you not maintain ? Come on. Out with 
it!” 

The great fat body of the priest slumped in his arm- 
chair, and his little eyes blinked nervously behind his 
glasses. 

“Well, I confess I didn’t find the third story a laugh- 
ing matter at all. I take quite a different view of that one 
from the other two.” 

“If it is not a hoax, what is it ?” 

“As I say, I am not competent to judge. No doubt the 
doctor can help us here.” 

Doctor Kis was only too glad to jump up again. “Of 
course,” he cried, “it is, as I said, schizophrenia. With the 
lissipation of the nervus acusticus.” 

This time Vaszilij grabbed him very roughly and 
pulled him down in his seat. Szopor continued question- 
ing the priest. 

“Does the third story correspond with the legends 
about St. Martin ?” 

“Yes.” 

“On what do you base that statement ?” 

“The Church considers St. Martin’s deed in sharing 
his cape as the finest sword stroke in the history of man- 
kind.” 
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“Really.” 

“The world has never heard of so illustrious a sword 
stroke. As a representative of the Ghuch,” said the priest 
with a sudden enthusiasm, “I can endorse every word 
there.” 

“This really happened ?” 

“The halving of the cape ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I have told my own congregation from the pulpit on 
many occasions that the swords of the generals are noth- 
ing but fragile toothpicks compared with the sword of 
St. Martin.” 

“Do you remember one of your sermons on this 
theme?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Would you be so kind as to tell us the gist of it?” 

“Certainly. I normally say : Consider the swords of 
the generals. The whole world trembled before Attila’s 
sword. The sword of Charlemagne created a European 
empire. The sword of our own king Laszlo the Saint put 
the enemy to flight. The French Chansons tell us that 
Roland with one stroke of his sword split a rock in twain. 
The swords of Richard Coeur de Lion and of Roger of 
Denmark chopped up the enemy as housewives chop up 
parsley. But these are puny, powerless little swords com- 
pared with St. Martin’s. The like of it has never been 
seen before or since. And not until that day when the sky 
dwindles and all the elements melt in the heat of the Day 
of Judgement, and finally the words of the prayers are 
at last fulfilled, “Thy Kingdom come. . . .’ This is the 
sermon I preach on St. Martin’s Day.” 

Szopor was either surprised or impressed, for he leant 
forward on his elbows and thought hard. At last he said, 
“You claim that Piroska Szab6 leanit the last story by 
heart?” 
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“I have no idea where she learnt it. There is such a 
thing as inspiration.” 

“Then she was inspired by someone.” 

“No, I mean inner inspiration. 1 believe there is such 
a thing as the soul. 1 disagree with the doctor here.” 

Dr. Kis was about to jump up again, but this time 
Vaszilij had grabbed him before he could move. 

Szopor made some more notes, and then said severely, 
“According to all you have said, you can haidly be con- 
sidered incompetent to judge. This matter seems to 
concern you very closely. You now announce that this 
miserable woman — as you have called her — is inspired ?” 

“Yes, that is what I said. But it is not for me to see 
into the depths of the human soul. God alone can do 
that.” 

“And we too, of course,” said Szopor serenely. 

“I will quote the words of St. Paul in his Second Letter 
to Timothy,” said the priest, ignoring this last remark. 
“ ‘I thank Gkxi whom I serve with a clear conscience as 
did my ancestors’. I cannot, in good faith and with a clear 
conscience claim absolute certainty for anything I say 
about this woman.” 

St. Paul’s Second Letter to Timothy did not appear to 
interest Szopor. Seeing that the old woman was still 
kneeling in the middle of the floor, hr said to her as if she 
were a child, “Get up off the floor, Piroska Szab6 ! Sit 
down properly, in your place ! Would you like some more 
bread and butter ?” 

The woman about whom the Paler would not commit 
himself stared at Szopor as if site had just been woken 
from a deep sleep. She got up obediently, arranged her 
skirt and sat down. “Yes, Comrade,” she said, “I wouldn’t 
say no if you offered me a little more.” 

Professor Ballagd could not help being impressed by 
the clever answers of the priest, and he interrupted un- 
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wisely, with that enthusiasm which is characteristic of 
intelligent people. “This woman really is astonishing!” 

Szopor turned to him curtly. “So the clown in the 
skirts has suddenly become astonishing, has she? Not 
bad I Perhaps you could tell us something more. Where 
is the River Szombat ? In France?” 

“I have little doubt that we should take tliis to be the 
modem River Somme.” 

“And Ambosia?” 

“Not far from Tours. Where St. Martin was a Bishop. 
There is a small French town there today called Amboise. 
This is what she was probably referring to.” 

“Were there any N.C.O.S in the Roman armies?” 

“Fabula Narratur. Why not?” 

“Damn you I For goodness sake, don’t let’s have you 
saying your prayers any more.” 

“I only said ‘a story is a story’. Anyway, why sliouldn’t 
there have been N.C.O.S in the ancient w'orld.” 

“What did St. Martin know about tlie aeroplanes of 
the German Luftwaffe she referred to ?” 

“You ought to ask the Father about that. I bt'lievc that, 
according to religious doctrine, those who have been 
saved — that is, who are saints — have the power to see 
for themselves all happenings on thus earth, in tlie future 
as well as in the past. St. Martin must therefore have 
known that a man called Hitler would appear one day. 
And presumably such a man would have a Luft- 
waffe.” 

“Then he knew tliat there is a People’s Democracy in 
Hungary today ?” 

“Undoubtedly. But that leads us into theological fields. 
Please, Father, assist me in this matter.” 

"Locutus est antem Samuel ad populum legem 
regni . . .” murmured the priest, who was deep in his 
breviary again. He didn’t even look up. 
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“A few minutes ago,” said Szopor, “you were talking 
about a half-witted trickster who created a fairy out of a 
god with the head of a jackal. Do you consider she is no 
longer a hoaxer ?” 

“Her last story has disarmed me,” said Professor 
Ballagd. 

“She disarmed you with her statement, I suppose, that 
the house in which St. Martin was bom is concealed on 
the most remote staircase leading to the Varkoz, And 
you, an archaeologist, believe this ?” 

Professor Ballagd scratched his balding ginger head. 
“Dear Comrade, these matters are not quite as clear as 
one might at first sight suppose. Things which one be- 
lieves, or does not believe, are not quite . . . well . , . just 
the same as, let’s say — ‘Here’s an onion. Peel it !’ She has 
undoubtedly read about St. Martin. But well . . . I’m' 
afraid I can’t explain it to you, Comrade. There’s some- 
thing very slick about the way she tells her story.” 

“Slick?” 

“The Father called it inspiration. I will call it some- 
thing else. I will call it the death of Arthur Hallam.” 

“Please stop talking in riddles ! ” 

“I am referring to the young Englishman, Alfred Ten- 
nyson, who was so shaken by the death of his best friend, 
Arthur Hallam, at sea, that he r?uddenly became a poet. 
At least, he imprinted all his verse with the feeling of that 
loss. The most diverse poems, on all sort*? of subjects, are 
informed with it, from Locksley Hall to the Day Dream. 
He even put it into his portrait of the Sleeping Beauty. I 
won’t deny, of course, that there may be something in her 
claims that the park where St. Martin first saw the Green 
Bird was opposite the pharmacy called the ‘Golden 
Snake’. But forgive me, will you, if for a moment I slip 
away to the lavatory?” 

“Is it urgent?” 
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“Yes.” 

“All right. But can we first take the following state- 
ments made by you for the minutes? You state that there 
is a similarity between the mind of an Imperialist English 
poet and that of Piroska Szab6 when she told us these 
three stories ? Particularly the third one ? May I put tliat 
down ?” 

“Of course, Comrade, but quickly, as I really must go 
out. You might add if you like the words of our poet 
Jdnos Arany, ‘It is not the reality, it is the heavenly 
equivalent which gives poetry to a song’. I must 
confess. Comrade, that I am enchanted by that quality 
in her confession. She really told us something quite 
charming.” 

“We are not interested in charm or enchantments. 
They arc tantamount to witchcraft. You are merely prais- 
ing the qualities to be found in any witch woman of the 
backward African tribes or, for that matter, in the priests 
of the Vatican. Marxist Leninism rejects anything con- 
cerned with superstition.” 

“I fully understand that,” said Professor Ballagd 
humbly. 

“You told us that Ambosia means Amboise. And 
Szombat means the River Somme. Can you tell us who 
the Prince of Darkness she refers to is ?” 

“There doesn’t seem much doubt about that. He is the 
Emperor of the Devils, Lucifer. Or if you like, Mephisto- 
pheles, the man who . . . who makes the ‘Lemurs’ ^g the 
tomb of the blind Faust. But please really, I must go 
out. Please, Comrade?” 

“What is your opinion about the Green Bird ?” 

“In the Louvre in Paris there is a very famous seventh 
century statuette, ajd. of course. (That is, before our 
modem method of assessing years in Hungary was in- 
troduced.) The statue has wings and is known as Pazuzu, 
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the Demon. It is almost as famous and valuable as the 
Venus de Milo. You have heard of it, Comrade ?” 

“I have. The Venus de Milo. Anyway, we’re not in- 
terested in the statues which France stole from her col- 
onies. We hope one day to see that they are given back 
to their rightful owners. ... So, according to you, the 
Green Bird is a demon ?” 

“Considering what the old girl said, that. I’m afraid, 
is the only explanation.” 

“And you yourself, do you believe in demons?” 

The archaeologist began picking his right eyebrow 
again. “A difRcult question,” he said. “But first we must 
clarify another point. The question of the existence or 
non-existence of angels. According to the Church, the 
demons are fallen angels.” He turned to the priest. “Are 
they not, Father?” 

"Audi Domine hymnum el orationem quam servus tuus 
oral hodie . . . .” 

“Please answer Comrade Ballogo’s question. Father,” 
said Szopor. “Do you believe in demons ?” 

“I do indeed,” answered the priest. "Respice Domine 
de Sanctuario tuo ” 

By now, the unfortunate archaeologist was in such 
agony that he was unloosening his belt. “Please, Comrade, 
let me go out. Only for a minute.” 

“Of course, you may. But I must warn you of some- 
thing first. If we are in Church, we take off our hats, 
place our fingers in the sacred water, find put a forint in 
the collection box. Well, in this building we have the same 
sort of ceremony. We undo our shoe-laces and give them, 
with our trouser belt and our penknife, to the guard 
who accompanies us. Or should I perhaps not say ‘we’, 
but visitors like yourself. In short, before you go to the 
lavatory you must obey our rules. Although of course 
I do not imagine for a moment that you have any 
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papers on you which you would like to put down the 
drain.’* 

Professor Ballagd went pale and sat back heavily in his 
chair. “No, it’s not as ui^ent as all that,” he said. 

Szopor consulted his notes again. “Let me now make 
a summary of what we have heard. The Prince, the 
beautiful young man, the demon with the eyes of a red 
lamp, the Green Bird, they all, according to the Catholic 
Church, exist. Just as we all exist. As there are good 
people and wicked people in the world, so there are angels 
and demons. We can agree, therefore, that everything 
Piroska Szab6 has told us in her three stories about these 
unknown persons is accepted by the Church. Is that not 
so. Father Nddor? I would like a definite answer.” 

“Yes. They are acceptable. But with certain reserva- 
tions.” 

“That is not a definite answer. Yes or no? That’s what 
I want.” 

“Yes. But may I add something ?” 

“All right. Add it.” 

“This unfortunate seamstress has apparently read a 
great deal, a whole library of legends I should say, about 
St. Martin. These legends are written in the .style of 
thought and expression of the Middle Ages. So that for 
us they are to some extent difficult to understand. The 
modern man, assuming he is a good Catholic, rejects the 
notion that the devil may appear among us in the body 
of some animal or other human being.” 

“Is that aU?” 

“One other small thing. It is unusual in our rational 
age to accept the concept of the Green Bird. But we must 
not forget, gentlemen, that the mind of tliis poor woman, 
sitting day after day in her workroom, at her sewing- 
machine, is quite different from ours. She has spent her 
lifetime reading legends about St. Martin. Look at her 
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now. The poor woman’s eyes are red, owing to the 
quantities of sewing she has had to do. Not to mention 
all the legends about the Saint she must have read.” 

He said this without much conviction, because he 
would have preferred not to give any opinion. As he spoke 
he remembered very clearly the words of the ex-tailor’s 
assistant, the man who was now head of the entire Hun- 
garian Avo, who had once said to him confidentially, 
“We shall destroy our enemy as in a game of chess. We 
shall wait until he takes a risk with his knight.” 

“Piroska Szab6,” said Comrade Szopor peremptorily, 
“Put your hand on your heart, and tell us where you read 
all these stories.” 

She was enjoying her bread and butter, and before 
answering she wiped her mouth. “I didn’t read them any- 
where,” she said. “I have told you only the truth. "ISt. 
Martin spoke to me three times while I was sewing. And 
he promised to come back to Szombathely one day.” 

“Put it down in the minutes ! Word for word !” inter- 
jected Penyige, whose voice was hoarse with emotion. 

The archaeologist was now in considerable pain, and 
he cursed himself again for having brought his diary. He 
looked helplessly at the priest, but the Pdter was intent on 
his breviary, his Ups moving silently. 

“The witnesses’s statement'', are inconclusive and self- 
contradictory,” announced Comrade Szopor coldly. “We 
must therefore re-examine the three stories.” 
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Chapter IV 
Exit Dr. Kis 

At this Dr. Kis jumped up again and almost shrieked, 
“So you’re going to start it aU over again ! Well, I call 
that the limit. Why the hell should we sit here a moment 
longer ?” 

Szopor let him shout, and even made a sign to Vazsilij 
not to thrust him back in the seat. 

“Until now,” continued the doctor excitedly, “medical 
science has not succeeded, either by biopsy or by chemical 
examination, in discovering the exact cause of schizo- 
phrenia. Nevertheless, there arc some cases where the 
symptoms are as plain as a pikestaff. Here’s a case. Com- 
rade, you can’t waste our time any further. You too, I’m 
sure, have other, more important things to do. This 
woman needs a different treatment from the one you’re 
giving her. She ought to be medically examined.” 

“Do you suggest X-rays?” said Szopor. “Or do you 
want to examine her saliva.” 

“I’m suggesting a psychiatrist, Comrade. A mental 
examination by an expert. Her grey cortex and the eighth 
nerve pair require careful diagnosis. I would suggest 
some insulin and shock treatment. Anyway, mental 
patients are of no interest to me in my work. Please, 
Comrade, let us go home.” 

“Bluffy,” said Szopor, using another code word. 

“I don’t understand, Comrade?” 
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“I wasn’t talking to you.” 

“Wdl, whom were you talking to?” 

“It’s none of your business. I warn you again for the 
last time to keep quiet ! We’re not interested in what you 
think. Although you are a doctor and a lung specialist, 
it is clear that you don’t understand this case at all.” 

“Might I point out it was you, Comrade, who asked 
my opinion. Yes, of course I’m a lung specialist. So what’s 
the point of keeping me here ?” 

“We have a very good reason.” 

“What?” 

“You will recall how, after your blunder in the hos- 
pital where you killed the woman, you finally learnt how 
to deal with a pneumothorax. On that occasion you 
inserted your knife in the wrong place in the poor 
woman’s body. Well, we intend to teach you now that 
your theory about a split in the personality of Piroska 
Szab6 is an equally fatal diagnosis. Now sit down and 
shut up.” 

The doctor was sorry that his fiancee, Viola, had not 
joined the Party, as she could have if slie had wislied. 
Had she been even a candidate member, he could have 
insisted now on being released. 

Szopor had meanwhile turned to the priest. 

“I haven’t anything to adti,” said Piter Nador. 

“So the unfortunate woman,” said Szopor ironically, 
“doesn’t need your help ?” 

“She’s eating too many cirerries. She doesn’t know 
what she’s talking about.” 

Piroska interrupted indignantly. “Please, Father, don’t 
say that, about eating too much. I’m hungry. And please 
don’t accuse me of having read all those things about dear 
St. Martin in books. Every word of what I said is true. 
I heard it all.” 

The priest knew that the men he was dealing with 
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were automata, their minds, thoughts, even characters, 
cut to a pattern, as stereotyped as the pattern Piroska 
used for cutting out her dresses. When he had been a 
minister, he had learnt all about it from his old friend, 
the little tailor who on the arrival of the Russians sud- 
denly emerged in the uniform of a lieutenant-general, 
decorated with innumerable medals. He had learnt that 
these security police officials are specially coached in 
Moscow on how to turn the truth upside down, to prove 
black is white if it serves the ends of World Communism. 
And he recognized this training today in Szopor. He knew 
that the code words “codliver oil” and “bluffy” have a 
meaning in Moscow terminology; that these men, too 
had their “plan” which they must “over-fulfiU” if they 
were to advance in their careers. He knew that this 
eternal demand for “over-fulfilment” of plans was re- 
sponsible for the endless session today, sitting here for 
hours in the neon lighting, tens of feet beneath the 
ground. And he thought, as he looked at the old woman, 
that the “plan” really did resemble a model dress. They 
sewed it in this building; then they hung it up in the 
shop window of the public mind. “Proletarians of the 
world” it said, “be vigilant. Be always on your guard 
against the Holy See and its allies, the Western imperial- 
ists.” The model could be adapted, like Piroska Szab6’s 
dress which she altered for herself. But it was always the 
same model. As he stared at the wrinkled face of the old 
woman, he knew that she was telling the truth; but he 
also knew the truth was of no importance. All that mat- 
tered was what Szopor intended to prove. The priest 
therefore decided not to say any more. He would keep 
quiet, because he knew that, whatever he said, Comrade 
Szopor would turn it upside down — ^for the sake of the 
“plan”, for the sake of Marx, Lenin, Stalin — using a logic 
far more effective than that of any university logician, 
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because it carried with it the argument of the rubber 
truncheon. And he began to feel a curious sympathy for 
this little old woman, the grey little bird which had some- 
how strayed into this Twentieth Century streamlined 
cage, where the other birds talked as self-confidently as 
parrots. Although he did not believe the story of the 
sewing-machine, he was by now convinced that some- 
thing extraordinary had happened in the mind of the 
spinster. When he looked at that devout face, with the 
deep wrinkles under the eyes, he realized that she was so 
completely convinced in her own mind of the salvation 
St. Martin had promised her, that she would die for her 
beliefs. “Such lightning and thunder will come upon 
earth, as never was seen before, and every island will be 
whelmed by the seas, and the mountains wdll be seen no 
more.” 

“I have nothing more to ask this unfortunate woman,” 
he murmured, and he bowed his head. 

“And you, Professor Ballago. Anything else?” asked 
Szopor. 

As the archaeologist stared at Piroska Szabo his self- 
confidence ebbed, and he suddenly felt lost. It was the 
same feeling he had known many years ago as a child, 
when he had been lost in a small boat on Lake Ferto, and 
suddenly everything around was grey, the sky above and 
the reeds below. “No, I have nothing to ask,” he said. 

“Would you like to go to the lavatorv ?” 

“No thank you, it is not as urgent as all that. I would 
prefer to wait until you are satisfied with the three stories. 
Then perhaps we can all go. I hope it won’t be long.” 

Szopor made a peremptory gesture, not of pity for his 
straining belly, but of contempt, as if to say, “You, a 
learned scientist ! what a really childish w^ay to talk ! it 
won’t last long!” 

He ignored the plea, “I now intend to recapitulate 
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and evaluate these three stories,” he said. It was the first 
time he had used the fashionable scientific-political ex- 
presfflon “recapitulate and evaluate”. 

“I think we are all clear about the first story,” he said. 
“She speaks of the red lamp. This is the five-pointed red 
star of Communism, the one and only hope of peace for 
the oppressed peoples of the world. These stars are to be 
found shining throughout our country on every public 
buUding, a token of our glorious socialist future. Accord- 
ing to the joint opinion of the priest Piter Nador and 
the land surveyor Professor Ballagd, this lamp is the eye 
of the devil.” 

Having disposed of this, he went on to the next symbol 
in Piroska’s story. “Beware of the dogs, she said. She 
frequently repeats that in her story. Now who are the 
dogs?” 

Here Pater Nidor felt he must intervene. “The symbol 
is clear enough,” he said. “She is referring to human 
passions. They guard the house in her story (that is the 
human soul) and will not allow well-intentioned visitors 
to enter. They will, for example, not allow love of our 
neighbours to enter. Nor goodness, nor mercy, nor 
humility ” 

“That’s quite enough, thank you. Father. We do not 
agree with that woolly unscientific theory. According 
to the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist historical scientific view, 
the human being throughout history has been influenced 
by economic factors. Tremsformations in the methods of 
production are more important than human passions. 
Anyway, our modem socialist state is proving it by shap- 
ing history, without subscribing to these ridiculous in- 
consistencies and 2momalies which are connected with 
human passions.” 

Although Piter Nidor had heard this many times be- 
fore, the complacency with which the man announced 
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it suddenly infuriated him, and he lost his temper. “I tell 
you,” he almost cried, “only Love can conquer these 
passions. Even death itself. The crown of thorns which 
our Lord wore has influenced human history more pro- 
foundly than a hundred years of Brazilian coffee-bean 
production.” 

“Please don’t get so excited, Father ! That is another 
meaningless, and if I may say so, woolly remark. You 
have no way of proving it. On the other hand, we can 
prove conclusively that the misery and penury of the 
Brazilians — since you refer to them — ^whose vast coffee 
production has often been poured into tlie sea, is directly 
due to capitalist exploitation. But let me continue. As I 
say, it is clear that the dogs in her story refer to us, the 
security forces of the Hungarian State. Beware of tl\f 
dogs, she says, beware of us.” 

Piter Nidor shook his head in furious disagreement. 
His heart, which beat irregularly due to the huge adipose 
frame it had to serve, was now thumping indignantly. 

“And who are these havering Kathies,” Szopor con- 
tinued. “We cannot accept the arbitrary etymological 
explanation of Father Nidor. She is referring to the 
people who listen, secretly of course, to the emissions of 
Radio Free Europe, and are afraid of the threats of the 
American imperialists. Although they call themselves sup- 
porters of the People’s Democracy, they waver, they have 
not the courage to ask for admission to the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party. And what about the philistine? The 
storyteller gives here a cover name to our comrade, John 
Tatar, the Minister of the Interior. In a sense, we who 
work subordinate to him, and guard the peace of the 
Hungarian People’s Democracy are also phiustine. While 
the demons she speaks of are the soldiers, or armed squad- 
rons of the Avo, generally referred to by reactionaries as 
the ‘blue Avo’.” 
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“I cannot agree with this interpretation of the vision 
of a deeply religious woman,” interrupted the priest, 
“TTiis unfortunate person, by some inspiration. . . 

Szopor interrupted him, “Yes, I agree, there is cer- 
tainly inspiration. There you may have something. But 
we will discuss that later.” 

“She is an ardent believer,” the priest continued his 
defence of Piroska Szabo. “And the Church accepts the 
existence of demons. The Church accepts that an in- 
visible world exists, alive and real as our own visible 
world. It is a great mistake to attribute ideas to Piroska 
Szabo which cannot possibly have entered the head of 
such a deeply religious woman.” 

“We do not accept this notion of an invisible world,” 
said Szopor. “Your invisible world, with its angels and 
devils, its heaven and hell, serves one purpose only — to 
perpetuate fear and poverty on earth, so that tlie priests 
and their allies, the capitalists and land-owners, can ex- 
ploit the working classes and enjoy themselves without 
working. We believe instead, that with the help of pro- 
gressive science, we can create a prosperous material 
world. That is what we believe in — the visible, tangible 
world. WeVe not afraid of your threats.” 

The priest had now taken new courage from the old 
woman’s sturdy defiance, and he said tartly, “Who’s 
threatening whom, may I ask? Surely, we arc the ones 
who are threatened ?” 

Szopor pretended not to hear and continued, “What 
about Babylon? Here the story clearly predicts the de- 
struction of Moscow, Then, ‘the Goddess with the cow’s 
head’ and her procession? Your explanatary remark 
about Ann is typical petit-bourgeois thinking. A child 
would tell you that this is a joke at the expense of the 
proletariat’s greatest anniversary, May Day. And Ann 
and Charlotte? Who are they? They are the two honest 
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woman comrades who usually carry the placards and 
pictures of our leaders at our processions. The Green 
Bird is the symbol of the armed avo frontier guards who 
wear green as their insignia, guarding our frontier against 
the imperialist spies, saboteurs and secret agents who 
attempt to infiltrate into our country. The Green Bird, as 
she calls him, is also there, to see that our own enemies 
inside Hungary, who are in contact with the Western 
imperialists, do not leave the country with their treacher- 
ous information. You will observe that tlic storyteller has 
more to say about the Green Bird than about anyone or 
anything else. This is because the Green Bird is remark- 
ably effective. It protects our People’s Republic with 
conspicuous success today.” 

‘T shall defend this pious woman against all these 
absurd allegations,” said the priest. “She has probably 
never even heard of the green avo. I share the opinion 
of our friend Professor Ballago entirely. There is nothing 
more than innocent folklore in all this. The allegories you 
read into her statement are ridiculous.” 

“Innocent folklore? Ridiculous allegories? We will see 
just how innocent the one is. And how ridiculous the 
other is. Wait a moment. But meanwhile let us continue. 
The ‘Beautiful Young Man with the owl’s ear ?’ Here, I 
must say, she has really become too impertinent. This is 
the unfortunate Comrade, General Mihaly Ferko who, 
poor man, has no ears. Because — as I think most people 
in Hungary know — he had them lorn off by the Fascists 
when they tortured him during the war. That is why he 
wears his hair long, on both sides of the head. But this 
is the type of vulgarity one could expect from the people 
who taught her her story. They have no cause to admire 
the heroic struggle of this man to liberate Hungary from 
the Fascists.” 

While this argument was going on, Professor Ballag6 
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had managed to tear a page out of his diary which he had 
screwed into a small ball and put in his mouth. He 
noticed, however, that while Szopor was “evaluating” the 
stories, he kept a close eye on him, so that he dared not 
chew the paper. It remained in the comer of his mouth. 

Piter Nidor’s courage increased; in the huge moun- 
tain of flesh something was simiiaering. “As I have stated 
for the fourth time,” he said, “the woman has probably 
never heard of General Mihaly Ferko, let alone his ears. 
As a matter of fact, I have just heard of it for the first 
time myself.” 

“You’re being most unco-operative, Father. We have 
too much experience of the Catholic Church and its 
Jesuitical subtleties to be taken in by this so-called in- 
nocence.” 

Pater Nador had once been a good debater in Parlia- 
ment; he had even argued with the greatest son of the 
Hungarian nation, Rakosi himself. He adopted the same 
tactics now. “When the fifth sound of the tmmpet was 
heard,” he said oracularly, “the Apostle John saw the 
keys of Hell falling down from Heaven. I suppose that, 
too, was a piece of Jesuitical subtlety. But IVe yet to hear 
that anyone accused John of intending to use the key to 
open the Hungarian Socialist State Treasury.” 

“Please, we have enough to discuss with Piroska 
Szabd’s smart stories without introducing apostles and 
keys to Hell.” 

“Smart stories! If there is one smart story on earth, 
it is the one about the devil only existing in the imagina- 
tion of pious seamstresses.” 

“Do not waste our time, Father, with unnecessary 
sophistry. In the first story, as you remember, St. Martin 
wanted to kill his father. What did that mean ? It meant, 
‘Kill every Communist, even kill your own father — if he 
is a Communist’.” 
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(It was at this point that the archaeologist began sur- 
reptitiously chewing the page of his diary.) 

“That is a lie/* shouted the priest. 

Szopor waved his hand. “Allow me to quote a part of 
the first story. ‘Both the father and the son have a beard’. 
She is referring to two people with beards, whom she 
wants to make appear ridiculous. She is, in fact, making 
another poor joke, this time about the beards of Com- 
rades Lenin and Marx. We will now go on to evaluate the 
second story. This tells us most ingeniously how to destroy 
the demons, and the most hardened of them, the avo 
security police. Then we have the ‘Prince*. W^e have heard 
about him in all three stories. Although generally in- 
visible, he sometimes appears in the body of a human 
being, or in an animaPs skin. He even inhabits the bone^^ 
of the deceased. This is a direct reference to Comrade 
Sztalin. Are you aware, gentlemen, that condign punish- 
ment is inflicted for such slander ?” 

There was a deathly silence. One of the stenographers 
blew his nose. 

“I don’t have to tell you the punishment inflicted ac- 
cording to the new criminal laws, for such slander. On 
these occasions, I assure you, the workers of Hungary 
become indignant. And here it is again, ‘The body of 
the murderer was decaying under his tomb’. This is a 
clear reference to the trial of the late Foreign Minister, 
Laszlo Rajk. He was executed. This implies, I gatlier, 
that the murderers tend to kill one another. Then we 
have the devil, who having entered the body of an ox, 
butts the coachman of the monastery to death with his 
horns. This is clearly the trial of Archbishop Mindszenty. 
The coachman of the monastery is the Cardinal, and 
the ox is the Hungarian People’s destined leader. In- 
cidentally, you all of you, share this \'ieTv about our 
leader.” 
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“All of us!” cried the priest. “But we haven’t uttered 
these allegories. We are witnesses. You can’t blame us 
because a poor seamstress has a vision about an ox while 
she sits at her sewing-machine.” 

“You appear from your statements to be taking her 
side and agreeing with her. Someone is undoubtedly 
behind her in all these stories, so you must be agreeing 
with him too.” Szopor looked at the priest closely. “In 
view of this, you still consider Piroska Szabo your charge 
don’t you ?” 

“Ah, at this moment,” said the priest to himself, think- 
ing of Szopor’s earlier chess metaphor, “he wants to force 
me to move my knight into danger.” 

He returned Szopor’s steady gaze and did not reply. 
He had no intention of saying yes or no. 

“The deaf Salfa,” continued Szopor, “cannot hear the 
violins of the angels because of the incessant cries of the 
devil. Here she is evidently mocking Comrade Salamon, 
the Deputy Chief of the local county committee, at 
whom, I am sorry to say, certain of our comrades who 
lack self-control have been known to laugh on account 
of his deafness. Then we read that St. Martin expelled 
the evil demon from a servant. In other words, he drove 
the Marxist Leninist philosophy out of his mind, and won 
him over to the Catholic Church. Then we come to Span- 
ish Flu in Paris. This is an allusion to our French Com- 
munist comrades who spread the virus of Communism in 
the West. Then we have, ‘you have never suffered as a 
human being docs, show me your wounds!’ This is a 
wicked attempt, a dirty imperialist slander on our Com- 
rade Stalin, implying that he was never at the front 
during the Second World War, that he was not wounded, 
yet he decorated himself with many medals and gave him- 
self the rank of Generalissimo. Then she says, ‘We must 
avoid those who talk about science.’ This means, of 
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course, that we must refuse to attend the Party Semin- 
aries where the science of Marxism is taught. St. Martin 
goes around Gaul mounted on an ass, preaching every- 
where against Comrade Stalin. ‘I have demolished his 
altars and destroyed his churches,’ he says. This is an 
open incitement to mutiny and acts of sabotage. They arc 
now, as you know, punishable by death after summary 
jurisdiction — ^thc sentence being carried out within 
twenty-four hours. . . . Then we have ‘The White Tower 
in Anibosia has been demolished.* Naturally, for a 
counter-revolutionary to succeed, the radio tower at f eri- 
hegy in Budapest must be captured or destroyed. Why 
deny it, Father ! Why deny it !” He became excited. “You 
know as well as I do what is meant by the ‘great rock’ 
which crashes down from heaven and smashes Jupiter’a 
head in Aquitania. The storyteller is encouraging the 
Americans to drop an H-bomb on Moscow. Then the 
‘pagan saint’s relics’ will become ashes, like Hiroshima. 
Then ‘the mutiny of the Gallic peasants’. This is an attack 
on the alliance of the peasants and the workers of Hun- 
gary. Then we have the ‘huge tree’ she speaks of, which 
did not fall on St, Martin. This is to encourage the kulaks 
to sabotage our plan, and sell their produce on the black 
market, and so on. Because the People’s democratic sys- 
tem will be destroyed anyway, that is her idea. When the 
big tree falls it will not crush those who pray piously to 
the Vatican. What do you think of it p11, Father?” 

‘‘Tout comprendre c^esl tout pardonner/^ said the 
priest. “If you can understand her so well, forgive her.” 

Szopor went on, “The bear ate St. Martin’s ass, but 
afterwards he carried the saint’s possessions to Rome, as 
the ass had before. In other words, the Russian bear 
soon will have his stomach sated. He will become so 
tame that he will make a pilgrimage to Rome to see the 
Pope.” 
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“This exceiloit little legend about the ass, the bear 
and St. Martin,” replied the priest, “has been depicted by 
at least a hundred painters in the past. All of them inter- 
preted it in a different way. Your interpretation is, I must 
say, a very original one.” 

“The bui^glars,” said Szopor, “who attack St. Martin 
in the woods and undress him . are, of course, we com- 
munists. The communists, needless to say, are all robbers. 
However, even the robbers can be bribed. The coin is the 
American dollar. The robber then becomes as gentle as 
a lamb. ...” A threatening tone came into his voice as it 
rose indignantly. “All these things are bloody lies!” he 
cried. “Disgraceful slanders! Someone will pay for 
them ! ” 

Meanwhile, Professor Ballagd considered himself 
lucky. He had managed to chew tire second and third 
pages of his diary, and he was so busy on the fourth that 
he missed these menacing words. He hoped to consume 
the whole diary, and then ask permission to go to the 
lavatory. 

The doctor, who was listening closely, found himself 
trembling. He crossed and uncrossed his legs in his agita- 
tion. Piroska Szab6 had finished an entire plate of 
bread and butter, and had now moved back to the 
cherries. 

“We have now arrived at the third story, the worst of 
all,” announced Szopor. 

“An open invitation to sabotage,” said Penyige, mak- 
ing one of his rare interventions from the corner, which 
showed that he had been following more closely than 
it appeared. 

“In the last story,” said Szopor, “the Green Bird fol- 
lows Martin from Pannonia to Gaul. St. Martin halves 
his cape with the beggar, and then obtains power over the 
devil. The Green Bird flies away crowing with fear. This, 
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if translated into comprehensible language, means what ? 
It is a secret message to the West and to the Vatican. 
There is only one p^ble way to prevent the world-wide 
victory of Communism. That is for the capitalists to share 
their wealth with the people. The landlords must give 
half their estates to the peasants. And the industrialists 
must do the same with their profits. Are you aware now. 
Father, how dangerous it is to protect this woman who 
pretend that what she was told in that witch’s kitchen, 
the Bishop’s Palace, came out of a sewing-machine?” 

“You are deliberately falsifying a perfectly innocent 
story,” said the priest, “Now you talk about a witch’s 
kitchen. Or was that phrase simply a lapsus linguae ?” 

“We do not make mistakes in our language, if that is 
what you mean.” ^ 

“But for heaven’s sake, dear sir, you have just said you 
don’t believe in the existence of demons or devils. And 
now you talk about a witch’s kitchen.” 

“Comrades Marx and Lenin used the word God, al- 
though they denied the capitalist bourgeois conception of 
the word. We shall have completed our new dictionary in 
about a hundred years time. Then, and only then, will 
these absurd old words and phrases have disappeared 
from the vocabularly.” 

“All the same, until that day arrives, let us at least 
try and understand one another through the absurd old 
words,” said the priest quietly, as if indicating he was 
prepared to make peace. 

“Impossible!” 

“Why is it impossible? I worked with the Communists 
during the worst period of the Nazi occupation, and we 
were on the best of terms. We understood one another 
perfectly. The Lieutenant General, who is at present the 
head of your respectable organization, whose hospitality 
we are at this moment enjoying, will support me on this, 
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I am sure. He knows me personally. In those days, I was 
his frequent guest — ^in a small back street in Budapest, 
near the old Elizabeth bridge. He was very astute in con- 
cealing that he was a Moscow agent, this ex-tailor’s 
assistant. Yes, we understood one another perfectly then. 
So you see that in certain circumstances there are com- 
mon grounds on which Ghristi^inity and Communism 
have been known to meet. We only demand respect for 
the human being and the work he does. We have before 
us the example of the foster father of Jesus Christ, St. 
Joseph. He was a simple carpenter, a man whose hands 
had become hard and homy at his trade, who. . . .” 

“You are w^asting your breath,” said Szopor. “The new 
world which we are bringing into existence is the exact 
opposite of the one you are talking about. By idealizing 
your stupid saints, you perpetuate and glorify poverty 
and misery. We intend to abolish poverty. You are only 
interested in enriching yourselves and your Church. We, 
on the contrary, want to make everyone rich. You prom- 
ise happiness after death. We promise it in this life — if 
we can get rid of men like you. We shall give the people 
undreamt of wealth. By adoring your wretched cross, you 
glorify death. But the red star we believe in is brighter 
than the sun and expresses our faith in life. The poets 
and writers of your rotten system feel, most of them, 
always insecure, constrained by society to think of nothing 
but themselves and their daily bread. Our poets view 
death merely as the natural decay of material, and are 
prepared at any moment to give their lives for the sacred 
cause of making mankind happier. In our poetry you 
will find no fear of death; because Comrade Zhdanov 
has done away with it. You believe in all sorts of invisible 
creatures, angels and devils and other incorporeal bodies. 
We intend to conquer the entire material world and reign 
over it, thus benefitting the human race. We are ignorant 
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about angels and devils I admit, but we know about Stak- 
hanovites, first<€lass workers — and treacherous priests! 
No, no. Father, please don’t imagine there is some point 
where we can meet and understand one another. Such a 
place does not exist.” 

Pdter N4der knew perfectly well that decisions about 
the fate of Piroska Szab6 — and their own — would not be 
taken here, by this man. In some other, perhaps very 
distant, office or prison their destiny would be settled. 
He therefore put his hand in the voluminous pocket of 
his cassock, (which had a strange resemblance to the 
pouch of a kangaroo), and took out his breviary. He 
opened it at random and began talking to himself. 
"Judica me deus,” he muttered aloud, as giving the only 
possible answer to this tirade, “et discerne causam me«m 
de gente non sancta, ab homino iniquo ” 

“Yes,” said Szopor, “in the witch’s kitchen of the 
Bishop’s Palace a clever plan has been evolved to destroy 
the proletarian international and prevent the world 
revolution. But this is not all that we have learnt from 
Piroska Szabo’s story. We are now aware there is some- 
one behind her, who has trained her in this jargon. In 
spite of all the talk of angels and demons, it is a very 
flesh and blood creature who has taught her, and en- 
couraged her to propagate her stories among simple- 
minded people. A human being conceived this plan to 
sabotage all that we are trying to do tc raise the people’s 
standard of living. We now have to fnd that man. . . . 
What are you chewing ?” he turned suddenly on Professor 
Ballagd. 

“A bit of bread,” the Professor pointed to the old 
woman’s empty plate. 

Szopor returned to Piroska Szab6. “When did you last 
talk to His Excellency the Bishop ?” 

“In April.” 
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“Not since then ?” 

“No. Because during the May services in honour of the 
Holy Mary, I was prevented from entering the Bishop’s 
Palace. Since then no one has seen His Excellency. He is 
under house arrest. At least that’s what people say.” 

Pater Nider looked up from his breviary. The Bishop 
had not been seen since May? This. was news to him. He 
had evidently been misinformed in Budapest. Anyway, 
the time for lunch was now long past. He reflected un- 
easily that perhaps he might not see the Bishop again. 

Szopor pressed a button, and spoke into the telephonic 
machine on the desk. “Codliver oil,” he said sharply. 
And then, solemnly, to the three wimesses, “What I now 
tell you will not, I think, be news to any of you. Piroska 
Szal^ has been in close contact with the Bishop. Her 
three stories were all inspired by him. We know tliat his 
aim was to overthrow the present Hungarian Govern- 
ment with the help of the people of Szombathely and the 
county of Vas. They reveal his close association with the 
Holy See and the Western imperialists.” 

“But all I did was to send His Excellency a winter 
coat,” said Piroska Szab6 pathetically. “He has never 
even mentioned the name of St. Martin to me. Although 
I admit that I’ve often spoken to him of the saint.” 

Dr. Kis was still crossing and uncrossing his legs. At 
this he jumped up excitedly. “It’s ridiculous!” he cried. 
“This lunatic’s ravings are being used against the Bishop. 
The well-known medical phenomenon of the eighth 
nerve pair is being used to ” 

He said no more because, at this point, Vaszilij the 
Russian, who was sitting behind him, hit him on the head 
with a piece of lead piping. He fell over and his nose 
started to bleed. In no time at all, his flowered necktie 
was soaked with blood. 

Szopor said something in Russian to Vaszilij. Vaszilij 
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leant over and took hold of the doctor’s feet. He then 
dragged him out of the room, rather as peasants might 
drag a dead horse along the street. The door opened 
and closed automatically behind them. A bloodstain on 
the floor marked their passage. 
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Chapter V 

His Excellency the Bishop 

/ 

“By the way,” said Szopor in his most matter-of-fact 
voice, “His Excellency the Bishop is also a guest. Let’s 
get his opinion about Piroska Szabo’s stories.” 

This remarkable announcement was followed by a long 
silence. 

Piroska who w'as still eating cherries, suddenly dropped 
one as she put it to her mouth. The words seemed to 
bring her out of a trance. She began brushing the bread- 
crumbs from her skirt, arranged her hair and generally 
gave the impression that she was preparing to face reality. 

“So it was his voice,” said the priest to himself. “No, 
it can’t be true. . . .” He put his right hand to his heart 
which was so embedded in fat that he could hardly feel 
it beating. 

I wish, thought the archaeologist sadly, I had re- 
mained with my stones and engineers at Kaba. 

Szopor offered Pdter Nidor an American cigarette, 
took out his lighter and leant across the desk to light it. 
It would be too much, he seemed to imply by this polite 
action, to expect the priest to shift his mountainous body 
towards the desk. He did not offer Professor Ballago a 
cigarette, but lit one for himself. For some minutes in 
the room, a new aroma, of the subtle Virginian tobacco, 
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replaced the cheap shag fumes always associated with 
smokers in a People’s Democracy. 

“Poor Doctor,” quavered Piroska, looking at the door. 

The others didn’t speak. 

This silence continued for some minutes while they all 
puffed away, broken only from time to time by Comrade 
Penyige clearing his throat. Once or twice he swung 
round in his chair and looked inquiringly out of the 
window, through which the colours of the artificial 
autumn sunset could still be seen. 

Then the familiar trundling sound, accompanied by 
the minor earthquake, indicated that the doors were open- 
ing again. Through the doorway came the huge male 
nurse wearing Red Cross insignia, supporting a thin old 
man in a cassock, on whose head was a small red skull-cap. 

“Goodness. His Excellency the Bishop !” cried Piroska, 
and jumping up she ran to kiss the e^usropal ring. 

The hulking fellow who was acting as nurse, and who 
revealed himself when he stood upright to be as tall and 
broad as a circus giant, brushed her aside. He even gave 
her a little shove in the direction of the chair, so that she 
shot back into it like a rabbit. She stared wonderingly 
at the Bishop. How old and thin he had become since 
she had last seen him in April ! He was nothing but a bag 
of bones. “Oh dear,” she cried involuntarily. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the nurse to the Bishop. “Pull 
yourself together man!” He put his lands under the 
Bishop’s arms to help him to the chair w here, a few min- 
utes before. Dr. Kis had been sitting. But the Bishop 
clearly couldn’t pull himself together. He stumbled past 
Pater Nador who, scared out of his wits, had risen to his 
feet; his head was deeplv ho%ved and the small cross was 
swinging rhythmically from his neck. Halfway across the 
room he caught sight of Penyige, and although his steps 
faltered, he tried to continue to walk towards him, a 
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ghastly half smile or grimace on his face. He even made 
a friendly wave with his hand, as if he had seen an old 
friend again. It resembled, the Pdter thought, the gesture 
the Bishop often made when blessing the congregation as 
he entered the Cathedral, while they knelt before him. 
But Penyige was not kneeling. 

The Bishop had deep wrinkles round his pale thin lips, 
pursed like those of an old woman, which Pdter Nddor had 
not noticed before. They were not wrinkles produced by 
old age and bodily weakness, but by something else. They 
made the priest suddenly think of a picture byGriinewald 
depicting with crude realism a scene from the Crucifixion. 

Comrade Penyige spoke to the Bishop in a tone of 
voice which would have been familiar to the card players 
who collected on Sundays in the notorious Abbazia Cafe 
in Budapest. “I shan’t declare all my aces today, Bishop,” 
he said, and then more sarcastically, “nor the Holy 
Family.* Sit down there ! There’s a good chap.” 

The Bishop, still grinning horribly, stumbled and then 
stopped. His bowed back revealed a long skinny spine 
under his cassock, and he suddenly put his hands to his 
ear, as if to show that he had not quite caught Comrade 
Penyige’s words. At the same time he quavered, but quite 
audibly, “Today I don’t want any more codliver oil.” 
His voice resembled the bleating of an old goat. 

“Well old man, don’t be afraid,” said Penyige heartily, 
“Anyway you’re no longer sick, you won’t be given any 
more codliver oil. Why, you’ve even got your cassock 
and cross back ! What on earth do you want more for? 
Sit down my friend, and be quiet. Pretend you’re attend- 
ing High Mass.” 

The old man remained standing in the middle of the 
room, his back bent, looking like a skittle which would 

* He refers here to a w^ell-known card game connected with the 
possession of the picture or “family” cards, a blasphemy which gives 
delight in certain circles. 
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topple over at any moment. But then something hap- 
pened to him. He shook himself like a dog, or like the 
clown in a Punch and Judy show when the wires are 
suddenly taughtened. He freed himself from the grasp of 
his keeper, pulled himself up to his full height, at the 
same time raiang his right hand as if towards heaven. 
The silly grimace was gone and his expression became 
benign and serene. And thus he remained for some sec- 
onds, without moving, reminding Piter Nador of the 
great statue of St. GellCTt which once dominated Buda- 
pest from across the Danube, the cross held high in the 
.saint’s hand. He remembered too the “liberators” who 
had tried in vain to shoot this cross out of the stone hands 
of the saint. These reflections only made him more ap- 
prehensive for the immediate future. To what did the 
Bishop’s admonitory forefinger pointed in the air refer? 
Pater Nidor half expected him to pronounce one of those 
outspoken anathemas of the “deeds of the Apostles”. 

“The moment has come,” he said to himself, “when 
the Bishop of Szombathely will raise his voice again and 
speak out as St. Peter once spoke out in the Salamon 
aisle of the Jerusalem Church. He will quote the God of 
Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, and the Gk>d of his 
fathers who gave us Jesus Chri.st.” Certainly the Bishop 
had somehow regained his episcopal dignity; he might 
have been standing before the altar in his own cathedral, 
with the oi^an majestically intoning the Iiarmonies of the 
Kyrie Eleison. He raised his right hand higher and higher, 
so that the heart of Piter Nidor, beneath its layers of 
fat, began to thump until he felt it was almost about to 
jump out of his body. He waited for the anathema which 
would upbraid Penyige for all his sins, at the same time 
offering him the traditional forgiveness for these sins, in 
the famous words of St. Peter, “Repent and be converted 
to the Faith. God will forgive you your sins and will send 
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Jesus, the Messiah, to you, who was destined for you 
too. . . He felt sure that the Bishop was about to ponti- 
ficate — but not a word issued from his mouth. It was as 
if he had second thoughts, or his strength had suddenly 
failed him, for he lowered his arm gradually, as a flag 
might be hauled down. He buried his face in his hands 
and began to weep. Instead of proclaiming sternly, “You 
sinner, you denounce the saints and the truth,” he cried 
like a child. “I don’t want to have another bath today,” 
he whined through his tears. 

The Red Cross nurse — who was evidently no more a 
Red Cross nurse than Vaszilij was a waiter — took him 
forcibly by the shoulders and thrust him down in the 
chair in which the doctor had been sitting. 

The old man’s head was bowed on his chest, and on 
the thin brown skin of his neck a sinew was throbbing, 
while he mopped his eyes with a handkerchief. If he had 
not been wearing a cassock, or a red bishop’s cap, no one 
would have taken him for a Prince of the Church. As 
Pater Nador looked at his white hair, he found himself 
thinking of another man he knew in Tiszadaru, an ex- 
innkeeper called Balint Lepke, who had had the same 
sort of experience. He had thick white hair like the Bish- 
op’s, and showed no signs of going bald, although he had 
been nearly seventy-two. Balint Lepke’s hair had gone 
snow-white in a few weeks. For every Wednesday, at 
7 o’clock in the evening, he had had to report to the 
police, who questioned him about the kulaks and the 
black market. Although he was molested and beaten up, 
he refused to say a word against his friends. He was too 
proud to tell anyone but the priest of his regular ordeal, 
of what happened to him every Wednesday night in the 
cellar under the police headquarters. As a result, only 
Piter Nidor understood why he finally committed 
suicide. That last Wednesday evening, he had disobeyed 
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orders and had not reported to the police. Instead, he 
went down to his own wine cellar, where he drank until 
he was dead drunk. He then poured a can of paraffin 
over himself and his suit, and set it alight. 

It seemed to the priest that he now saw the old peasant 
in front of him again, only with a Bishop’s cap on his 
head. Their origins were the same, and in the hardship 
which the Bishop had just undergone this was clearly 
revealed. For the Bishop of Szombathely was not one of 
your aiistocratic bishops, his ancestors were not among 
the nobility of the Arpad dynasty; he was not a count, 
not even a knight. His old mother had always gone 
about in a shawl, both in winter and summer, like any 
other peasant in the county of Zala. In short, he was the 
reverse, both in origins and in behaviour, of that famous . 
bishop of Veszprem who had opposed the Russians in 
1945. As a true Transylvanian nobleman, he had 
assembled all the women and girls of the town in his 
palace when the Russians arrived, and announced that 
he would defend them with his own body. The Soviet 
soldiers came for them, and when he refused to allow 
them to enter, they shot him dead. A thousand women 
wept that day in the episcopal palace of Veszprem. 

In the uneasy silence while the Bishop dried his tears, 
Pater Nador tried to assess the situation. He reflected 
woefully that all his colaboration with the Communists 
in the past had been in vain. Neither ^he Church in 
Hungary, nor the Pope in Rome, had benefitted from 
his attempts at conciliation. “Your Excellency . . .” he 
began murmuring in a low voice. 

But the Bishop either did not hear, or did not want to 
hear. He was occupied exclusively with his handkerchief. 
He was probably thinking of nothing but his last sentence. 
He did not want to have another bath. 

As Pater Nador looked at him, he could not forget 
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the peasant Bdlint Lepke, who had set fire to himself, 
and the Bishop Apor who had been shot down in his own 
palace opposing the Soviet soldiers. He now knew that on 
two earlier occasions he had heard the Bishop’s voice in 
this room. He knew, too, that the naked man who had 
appeared so suddenly in the corridor with the bandage 
over his eyes had been the bishop. He had been having 
his “bath”. 


2 

“Give him a dry one,” said Penyige to the nurse. The 
Red Cross giant took the tear soaked handkerchief from 
the Bishop and gave him another. 

“The Bishop of Szombathely is present at the inter- 
rogation of Piroska Szab6,” announced Szopor pom- 
pously. He turned over the pages of a file which the nurse 
had brought in with him. Then he got up quickly and 
went over to the comer, where he conferred with the 
chain-smoking Penyige. He showed him the file and 
Penyige said, “That’s patent.” 

Hearing the Latin word, Pater Nador pricked up his 
ears. Translated literally “patent” means open, clear; but 
coming from Penyige’s lips it might well have the opposite 
meaning. He had not been able to judge if Penyige was 
a well educated man; or had he picked up the Latin 
word at a Party Seminary? It might mean anything. 

Comrade Szopor went back to his desk, and turned the 
two sharp eyes of his otherwise impassive face on to the 
Bishop. “I ask you,” he said, “to tell us something about 
the dollar notes found in the sewing-machine of the seam- 
stress Piroska Szab6 in her flat in Dimitrov Street.” 

“A/y sewing-machine !” cried Piroska in horror. 

“Keep quiet, Piroska ! Yes that’s what we want to find 
out. Here are the dollars, 486 of them. Two hundred- 
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dollar notes, five fifty-dollar notes, three ten«dollar notes 
and six one-dollar notes. You can all have a look at 
them.” He picked up a bundle of American dollar notes 
and waved one of them in front of Piter Nidor’s nose. 
“The serial number of this one is, you will observe, 
B14327197,” he said. “It has the portrait of a bearded 
man called Grant on the back. We have established that 
among the 5,860 dollars hidden in the cellars of the Bish* 
op’s Palace, there are about fifty bundles where the serial 
number also begins with B14. They, too, have the picture 
of the bearded Grant on the back. A big shot in America 
once, wasn’t he, this Grant? So you sec, we’re getting 
near to establishing where the financing of all this sabotage 
comes from.” 

He paused, watching their faces. “According to the^ 
Bishops testimony, signed with his own hand” he said 
weighing his words, “he received these dollars from a 
secret courier sent by the Holy See. They were to finance 
a conspiracy to overthrow the People’s Democracy in 
Hungary. We shall shortly bring this courier forward. 
But what we want to know now is, when did the Bishop 
of Szombathely hand the 486 dollars over to Piroska 
Szab6?” 

“It’s a lie ! ” cried the old woman in a sharp voice. 

“I didn’t ask you,” said Szof-or, turning to the old 
man who was still drying his tears. “I asked His Excel- 
lency the Bishop. Please be so kind as to tell us how the 
dollars came into Piroska Szab6’s possession.” 

The Bishop didn’t answer. He sat with his head still 
bent on his chest. As at High Mass, when his assistant 
was late or not very skilful in helping him before the altar, 
the same wrinkles appeared on his forehead. The people 
of Szombathely knew them well. 

“Tell me,” urged Szopor. 

“I ... I don’t know . . .” muttered the old man. 
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“What do you mean, you don’t know? Here is your 
own testimony, signed by yourself less than an hour ago. 
In it you admit that the person you confided in most was 
Piroska Szabd. Well, there she is, sitting next to Father 
Nddor. Do you see her ? Do you recognize her ?” 

The Bishop turned his head slowly, looking first at the 
priest, then at the seamstress. His brown staring eyes 
expressed nothing but fear and misery. Piter Nidor 
realized, to his horror, that the Bishop hadn’t recognized 
him. 

On the thin wrinkled neck of the old man a vein 
started to throb. Then he spoke in a deep slow voice, 
like a gramophone which has not been properly wound 
up. “Yes ... I know her . . . she made me the . . . winter 
coat. . . .” 

“Put it down in the minutes, Comrade,” ordered Pen- 
yige. “The old boy has confessed that she made him a 
winter coat. Not bad! As if there were no tailors in 
Szombathely !” 

Szopor made a sign to one of the stenographers, who 
nodded. He continued questioning the bishop. “When 
and on whose instructions did you hand over the 486 
dollars to Piroska Szab6 ?” 

“For . . . for . . . her services.” 

“What sort of services ?” 

“The er . . . winter coat ” 

“What else?” 

“I ... I mean too . . . the other services. . . .” 

“So you gave her 486 dollars out of this large sum 
which came through a special courier ?” 

The old man nodded. “Yes I . . . took it. . . .” 

“486 dollars is quite a nest-egg. Not even the president 
of the United States himself has such an expensive winter 
coat. What sort of services did Piroska Szab6 render 
you — to be rewarded in this way by the Holy See?” 
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“Many . . . many . . . services.” 

“Well, tell us one of them.” 

The bishop again dried his tears. His thin shoulders 
trembled. The nurse tapped him on the shoulder with 
his huge fist, “Don’t be frightened, old man,” he said. 
“Answer up properly ! ” 

From the comer Comrade Penyige put in another 
word. “Well, you aren’t suffering from any more in- 
testinal complaints, are you? You needn’t be afraid of 
having any more codliver oil. Answer the comrade 
properly.” 

The bishop still didn’t reply. Szopor waved a sheet of 
paper in front of him. “Here is your own confession. 
You have confessed to it already. I ask you again. Why 
did you give a large number of dollars to Piroska Szab<^? 
Anyway, who is this Piroska Szab6 ? What is her connec- 
tion with you ?” 

The bishop winced, then he spoke painfully. “She . . . 
she is . . . my mistress ” 

“Not true ! Not true ! ” cried the old woman, grabbing 
Pdter Nador’s hands. “Father, don’t let them make His 
Excellency tell such horrible lies ! Oh, dear St. Martin, 
I wish a huge rock would crash down from heaven.” 

“Shut up, Piroska Szabo,” ordered Szopor. “There is 
only one emotion Father NAdor tan feel at this, I am 
sure. Disgust at such an obnoxious liaison. At this slough 
of filth in which you are living. Plenty of dollars, plenty 
of sex, eh ? In the meantime, in the name of St. Martin, 
you help a foreign power to overthrow the regime of the 
People’s Democratic Republic.” 

Piroska Szab6 jumped up. “Dear St. Martin!” she 
cried. “Please send your armed angels. Please save us. 
Save His Excellency the dear Bishop.” 

Not the bones of the murderer, nor the two demons, nor 
the image of evil appearing as Venus, nor the bandits, 
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nor the Green Bird and the mad bat — ^not all these to- 
gether had struck her with such horror as this one hideous, 
infamous lie forced upon His Excellency the Bishop. 

“Stop screeching,” said Szopor, and he nodded to the 
Red Cross nurse, who took Piroska up in his great power- 
ful arms and shook her in the air like a doll, afterwards 
depositing her in the chair again. 

“Please, Comrade,” she whined, “please give me back 
my silver butterfly and let me go home.” 

Szopor ignored her and continued addressing the 
bishop. “You, a highly placed Catholic priest, did not 
scruple to use money intended for other purposes for 
your mistress. So you swindled the Pope himself ! 
You embezzled his money. Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self?” 

The old man took out his handkerchief again and blew 
his nose, at the same time muttering words from the 
Crospels. “We committed sin.s ... we were unvirtuous 
... we committed crimes, . . . Have mercy upon us. . . .” 

“Stop saying your prayers here! Answer properly! 
What was your intention when you taught Piroska Szabo 
aU this rubbish about St. Martin ?” 

“Don’t answer. Your Excellency!” cried the old 
woman. “They put a five dollar note in the arm-chair of 
Mrs. Kuhinka. Not only in my sewing-machine. They’re 
setting a trap for you. They want to banish you too. Your 
ExceUency, to the camp kitchen in Recsk.” 

From the comer where Penyige sat came a loud 
guffaw. 

“We won’t let you go home if you don’t keep quiet,” 
said Szopor to Piroska. To the bishop, he repeated the 
question, “You intended using St. Martin as a cover 
name, didn’t you ? To conceal your elaborate conspiracy. 
That’s why you talked so much about him to your 
mistress.” 
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“Yes . . . that is . . . tlie reason . . . why I . . , talked 
about him,” muttered the bishop. 

“You were hoping to organize a prayer campaign in 
the imperialist West, weren’t you ? Under the pious cloak 
of St. Martin’s name, you hoped to overturn Communism 
in Hungary ?” 

“Yes ... I have been . . . orgamizing ... a prayer 
campaign,” mumbled the bishop. 

“And you used St. Martin’s name as propaganda? As 
the patron saint of the movement?” 

“Yes . . . yes that ... I used his name as propaganda.” 

“And with all these nursery tales you hoped to raise 
his political prestige ?” 

“Yes . . . hoped ... to raise it ” 

“Well come on then. You admit all this. But let’s heat 
it pronounced clearly, coherently.” 

“With nursery tales I have been raising ... St. Mar- 
tin’s . . . political . . . prestige. With the help of . . . the 
dollars ... to overthrow the . . . regime. To undermine 
it . . . sinfully ” 

“What else did you want to use the cult of St. Martin 
for?” 

The bishop didn’t answer. 

“Well come on,” said Szopor encouragingly. “It’s clear 
that Piroska Szab6 was an r>pt pupil. She learnt the 
stories well and you intended that she should repeat them, 
thereby ridiculing our leaders.” 

“Yes I intended ... 1 ... to ridicule.” 

“For instance, you ridiculed Mihaly Ferk6, the com- 
rade who lost his ears in the war. Who else did you make 
fun of?” 

“Well . . . of . . . Mr. Penyigc.” 

“Oh no, no . . . you ^dn’t make fun of Comrade 
Penyige. But you incited everybody to d«*stroy the com- 
munists. Kill even your own father if he is a communist, 
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you said. Is this compatible with the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church and with the cassock you are wear- 
ing?” 

“It is compatible . . mumbled the bishop, “oh . . . 
no . . . yes . . . beg your pardon ... no ... I made a 
mistake ... it is not compatible.” 

“Do you admit to having ridiculed the beards of Com- 
rades Lenin and Marx?” 

“Yes, I admit it. . . 

“You taught your mistress that the communists were 
evil demons. You dared to say that Comrade Stalin 
appears sometimes in human flesh and sometimes in an 
animaFs skin. Furthermore, that he sometimes inhabits 
the bones of the dead. Do you confess to having said all 
these things ?” 

“I confess . . .” winced the bishop. 

“You threaten Budapest and Moscow with the atomic 
bomb. You slander and ridicule the most faithful son of 
the Hungarian people. You compare the May Day 
parade, the most wonderful annual celebration of the 
workers of the world, with the procession of the Goddess 
with the cow’s head. You dare to state that the Soviet 
Union is a bloodthirsty bear. But you also state that it 
will suddenly be tamed and walk like a lamb, to pay a 
visit to the Pope in Rome. By this you imply, I suppose, 
that the peoples of the Soviet Union will soon rid them- 
selves of Marxist Leninism — and, incidentally, sink back 
into the dark ages, where you would like them. The halv- 
ing of St. Martin’s cape is your more subtle way of telling 
the capitalist world that this is the best way to conquer 
Communism. Do you deny all this ?” 

The old man in the red skull-cap sat quietly, his head 
bowed on his chest. 

“Perhaps you don’t understand my question. Do you, 
I ask you, deny that you have taught all this to Piroska 
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Szab6? Do you dare to state that the aim of all these 
stories was not to overthrow the democratic order of this 
country ?” 

“No I ... do not . . . dare not ” 

“Don’t say it like that ! Dare not ! Or one of the wit- 
nesses here may think we have forced you to confess all 
this. Be straightforward. Do you deny the charges? Or 
do you admit they are true ?” 

“I . . . admit . . . they are true ” 

“Have you anything to say in your defence ?” 

After a long pause the bishop answered, “Yes ... I 
have.” 

“What?” 

“The thirty-seventh psalm . . . says, ‘My God do not 
. . . rebuke me ... in Your anger. My God,” he winced, 
as if trying to withhold his tears, “Do not threaten me in 
your . . . anger . . . because . . . your arrows . . . have 
penetrated . . . my flesh . . . And your hand . . . was 
hard . . . upon me. . . .” 

At this point Professor Ballagd lost control of himself 
and began shrieking like a madman. “I can’t stand it any 
more ! I can’t bear it ! ” 

He had once screamed like this in Kaba, when he was 
working under the chief engineer. “Colleague Engineer,” 
he had shrieked “I am a human being too ! ” 

He jumped up and began running about the room 
wildly, his hands pressed to his stomxch. “I can’t stand 
it any more ! I can’t ! I can’t ! I can’t ! 

“See him to the lavatory. Comrade,” said Szopor, “but 
before letting him sit down, strip him.” 

The Red Cross giant put his hands on the archae- 
ologist’s shoulder and propelled him to the door. It 
rumbled open and closed betod them. 
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“Before the minutes are typed in triplicate and signed 
by the defendant and the witnesses,” said Szopor, “I wish 
to make the following statement.” He read from his 
notes : 

“Piroska Szab6 has denied all charges. Her colloquy 
with St. Martin was not, she claims, fictitious, nor taught 
her by the bishop. Yet the bishop himself has confessed 
that she is his concubine, and that he gave her money 
intended by the Holy See to support counter-revolution- 
ary groups. These statements are contradictory. I call 
upon the bishop of Szombathely. Have you anything to 
add?” 

The bishop rose unsteadily. “Nothing . . .” he 
quavered. 

“And you, Piroska Szabd ?” 

“Yes I have. Comrade.” 

“What?” 

“Well, this wretched old man here . . . he’s not the 
Bishop of Szombathely. He’s somebody else. You’ve ex- 
changed him.” 

“lliat’s another good story. Like the one about the 
Green Bird.” 

“But it’s true, Comrade. Of course you can do what 
you like to me. I managed to live through the liberation. 
And I suppose I shall hve through this. But nothing will 
ever make me tell lies about how St. Martin visited me. 
He came three times, and I shall repeat it until I die. 1 
believe, too, that he will come a fourth time. And then 
this building we are in — or rather in its cellar — will 
be destroyed, as the white tower was in Ambozia. Come 
dear St. Martin, come down and free us all!” she im- 
plored. 

Szopor appeared bored rather than annoyed by this. 
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“Really ” he said getting up, “surely weVe had enough of 
this childish stuff. I must go now.” He made a sign to the 
stenojgraphers, who quickly picked up their notes and 
pencils. “We’ll leave the two clerical men together,” he 
said as Penyige got up to join him. “They may want to 
talk together in private. Come with me,” he said to 
Piroska Szabo. 

As Penyige passed the bishop, he gave him a playful 
tap on the head, a deliberately sacriligious gesture, for he 
knew it resembled the laying on of hands at confirmation, 
a ritual privilege of bishops. “Don’t be afraid old boy,” 
he said, “you won’t get another bath today.” 

As if to escape this visible and tangible world, the 
bishop buried his face in his hands, and remained in that 
position while the door opened and closed behind them. 
He and the priest were left alone in the room. 

Pater Nador looked first at the window, to see if they 
were being observed; then at the walls, the table, and 
every piece of furniture. He did it unconsciously, for he 
knew he was wasting his time. Microphones would register 
everything they said, and he would never find them how- 
ever hard he looked. He turned to the bishop who sat 
quite still, his face still buried in his bands. He wanted to 
say, “Yes, Your Excellency, the finest drink in the world 
is the Riesling of Csopak. Bui you know’, Your Excellency, 
you sometimes have to swallow a little vodka too. . . .” 
He felt that the bishop had, metaph ,>rically, been forced 
to drink too much vodka, perhaps S'^'mething even more 
powerful than vodka. He shifted his great bulk nearer the 
bishop, causing the chair to creak under the strain, and 
he respectfully touched his superior’s cassock with his 
fingertips — the normal respectful gesture made to a priest 
officiating at High Mass. “Your Excellency . . .” he 
whispered. 

The bishop made no repy. With bowed head, he mut- 
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tered something which the priest could not catch into his 
hands. 

“Your Excellency,” said Pdter NSdor a little louder, 
“It is I, the unworthy servant of our Church, the parish 
priest Nddor, from Tiszadaru ” 

The Bishop of Szombathely mumbled something in 
Latin, which Pater Nador recognized as the Salve Regina. 
In it the bishop described himself as an outcast son of 
Eve, and he was calling on the Mother of Mercy. 'Mrf te 
clamamus exules filii Evae'\ Feeling that it would be 
better not to continue holding the bishop’s cassock, the 
priest made the sign of the Cross, and began praying 
too. 

Their prayer would, he knew, be faithfully recorded 
by the microphones. But he felt sure that no harm could 
come of that, as it was one of the most common prayers 
in the Litany, in which the banished sons of Eve call on 
the Queen of Heaven “crying and sobbing from the 
valley of misery”, asking her to turn her merciful eyes 
on them and show them Her Son Jesus. “O clemens, o pia, 
o dulcis virgo Mana^\ They repeated the last words of 
the prayer together. The bishop then placed his emaciated 
hands on his knees, and looked up pitifully at the priest 
kneeling beside him. 

“Your Excellency,” whispered Pater Nador. “Give me 
some instructions. What can I do for you? Can I help 
in any way ? Within the framework of Church and State 
He spoke the last words clearly and loudly, for the benefit 
of the microphones, at the same time looking meaningly 
at the bishop. 

But it seemed that the bishop did not understand what 
he meant. Piter Nador had hoped that he might have 
reached that state of determination displayed by the inn- 
keeper, Balint Lepke, when he went down to the wine- 
cellar and burnt himself to death. 
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“Albigens,” was all the bishop muttered. 

“I offer you the services of a son of the Church, Your 
Excellency. In the framework which the investigation 
providesJ*^ He again thought of the hidden microphones. 

“Monothelet ! ” said the bishop louder pronouncing the 
name of a well-known heresy. 

“Your Excellency, since the liberation I have done all 
I can to reconcile the rights of the Church with this . . . 
er . . . system ” 

“You are a worse traitor than Peter Valdo ! ” 

The words came out for the first time sharply and 
violently, and Pater Nador was overwhelmed with hor- 
ror. The Bishop of Szornbathely had compared him with 
the outcast chief of the Valdens in the Middle Ages, a 
well-known heretic. 

“As far as my humble position may ( onlributc ... in 
the circiimstancs . . he stammered. 

The bishop interrupted him, “^fonothelot !” he re- 
peated. His right hand was raised as it had been when he 
came in, in a kind of admonitory blessing when the Pater 
had half-hoped that he might utter an anathema, as St. 
Peter had, and damn Comrade Penyige for his sins. He 
had uttered an anathema — but against himself, Pater 
Nador ! 

“Don’t forget the third Synod of Constantinople,” cried 
the bishop his eyes blazing. He turned away from the 
priest, buried his face in his hands, a. id began praying 
again. Salve Regina mater misericor'^iae vitae dulcedo 
et spes nostra salve ” 

At these words. Pater Nador’s two hundred and 
forty pounds of human flesh began quivering with fright, 
and he made no attempt to recite them with the 
bishop. 

A quarter of an hour passed in this way, the bishop 
praying continuously aloud, while the priest remained 
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silent. Apart from his desire to leave the building, Piter 
Nidor had now only one faint hope — that His Excellency 
might include him in his prayers. He felt deeply humilia- 
ted. There was much that he still wanted to tell his 
bishop, but just when he had summoned up enough 
courage to speak again the bishop, as if aware of it, began 
mumbling even louder. The priest drew up his arm-chair 
to be close and then, determinedly, interrupting his 
superior in the middle of his prayers, he said, “Your 
Excellency, I must defend myself. Your Excellency’s 
words have deeply wounded me. Concerning the third 
synod of Constantinople and the heretic Monothelet. . . .” 

The bishop, who was not listening, went on praying. 

“Your Excellency, I must then fit my words into Your 
Excellency’s prayer, my poor unworthy words. I implore 
you to pray for me. For us all. Pray that the Lord may 
grant us wisdom. Pray that the Lord of Heaven, who 
according to the words of the Apostle Jacob, grants to 
each his due, will give wisdom to the Church and to its 
servants, as to me, an unworthy sinner. To each and all 
of us, individually. We have never been in such need 
of wisdom as now. The Rock of St. Peter is surrounded 
by huge angry waves which threaten to engulf us all. . . 

The bishop looked up irritably for a fleeting second. 
“Albigens !” he uttered the awful word again. 

“But, Your Excellency,” implored the priest. “As a 
humble servant of God, in the name of Truth, I must be 
allowed to defend myself against this horrible accusation. 
I wanted to do good and serve the Church. Any mistakes 
I may have made should surely be regarded as those of 
every fallible human being. In these difficult times for the 
Church I know I have erred, but I have also tried to 
correct my errors. From the first da>’s after the liberation, 
my association with the Government had only one aim, 
to help the Church. For a Church whose members do 
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not, or cannot, frequent it, is no longer a church. We had 
to come to some compromise. That was why I became a 
cabinet minister.*’ 

The word “cabinet minister” seemed to excite the 
bishop, for his expression suddenly became contorted 
with rage. It seemed that he would say something rude; 
but he evidently had thought better of it, for he lapsed 
back into prayer, his rosary rattling as he spoke : Ad te 
suspiramus gemenles et flentes . . . .” 

“Yfs we had to come to terms with it,” whispered 
Pater Nddor. “We had to come to terms with this godless 
world power. It would otherwise have destroyed us al- 
together. Tomorrow it may close all the churches, just 
as it has closed the church schools and monasteries. All 
our priests may be imprisoned. The flock will be withopt 
a .shepherd.” 

“Monothelct ! ” repeated the bishop. 

“We must look a hundred years ahead. Your Excel- 
lency, to a great huge pagan w’orld power which will 
control the world. If we do not come to terms with it, it 
will destroy our churches completely. The splendid struc- 
ture of our Christianity will disappear and our poor, 
unhappy country will be back where it was a thousand 
years ago. I did everything I could to mitigate govern- 
ment action against our chi.rch. And I am deeply 
offended by the harsh words of Your Excellency. You 
have likened me to the evil Albigensians ” 

“No ! You are worse than them,” snapped the bishop. 

“But, Your Excellency, if the earthly cells of the body 
of Christ are annihilated, our prayers will stop and the 
community of the Church will be overthrown. The Holy 
Ghost will become a mere wandering autumn breeze. It 
will find no devout persons who pray to it. No rosebush 
that it can set ablaze. There will be no corfessions of sins. 
If all are incarcerated in this building — ^as we arc today 
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— ^where you have undergone such torments, our country 
will be a desert in the Egyptian darkness ” 

“I don’t mind,” said the bishop. These were perhaps 
the only words he had uttered which meant anything. 

. . the bell towers will be dumb. The flocks of sheep 
will stray. Wolves will tear them to pieces. All this, Your 
^Excellency, if we do not act, if we do not come to terms, 
if we do not swallow the vodka . . . which is, we must 
admit, offered in a most friendly way, Your Excellency.” 
While he spoke he had unconsciously approached the 
bishop and knelt before him on the floor. 

But the bishop did not seem to hear his words, or to 
be aware of his nearness, for he went on praying again 
to the Mother of Mercy. He spoke in a low voice, lower 
than before, as if almost encouraging the priest to go on 
talking, almost as if he was one of his luncheon guests in 
the episcopal palace. 

P4tcr Nddor now forgot the microphones and began 
imploring his superior loudly. “I agree, I may have made 
mistakes, Your Excellency. I am, after all, a fallible 
human-being. If eveiylhing is burned to ashes on the 
Danube and the Tisza by its ancient enemy the Devil, 
only the Holy Ghost can maintain the Church. The seeds 
sown today may bring forth fruit a hundred years hence. 
Perhaps Our Lord has placed us in this hostile world 
with a special mission. Perhaps this palm branch has been 
deliberately placed in our hands. Perhaps this explains 
why,” he put his arm comfortingly around the bishop, 
“I have found you today in such sad circumstances. My 
heart bleeds for you. My soul is tormented for you. I pray 
that the angels may give my lips the fire of eloquence, so 
that I can tell you that, although mortal and fallible, 
my soul is full of grief for you.” The Pater’s words be- 
came more and more anguished and repetitive. 

“I implore God to enlighten me. I know I have made 
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serious mistakes. In your silence I read a reprimand. And 
you compared me with the Albigensians and the Valdians. 
It is perhaps true that I have been half-hearted in my 
Christianity, Your Excellency. I implore your help. Help 
me to see my mistakes. Please say something before it is 
too late. I remember some of Your Excellency’s sermons. 
When you were ordaining priests in the Cathedral. You 
pronounced unforgettable words to these young priests. 
‘Now that I am an older man,’ you said, ‘I have learnt 
that I Hid not follow Christ properly in my youth. I have 
now gained a new faith.’ And it is the same with me. I, 
too, have gained something new thanks to this 
ordeal. . . .” His voice failed and he could say no more. 
The great fat body shook as he sobbed, and tears ran 
down his cheeks. He stared hopelessly into the tortured 
face of the bishop, waiting for an answer. None came. 
Did he discern in the face of the bishop the torments of 
Balint I.cpke? 

He began talking feverishly again. “Perhaps, Your 
Excellency, I was mistaken. Perhaps I made a mistake 
when I tried to help the Church to come to terms with 
the secular power. I did it in the hope that our Cardinal 
might be released. The Bishop of Kalocsa, too. I did it in 
the hope that the doors of the gaols might be opened. 
Perhaps that was not where my duty lay. Perhaps I 
should have followed the Lord wholeheartedly, with my 
body and soul, disregarding our tormer^ted brothers. I 
should have ignored the Red Army completely. I should 
have fixed my eyes steadfastly on Golgotha, because . . . 
becaTise, what is a priest anyway? He too is a crucified 
man. He is, or he should be, like good wholesome bread. 
Perhaps, Your Excellency, my greatest crime was that I 
could not achieve this. I was not good wholesome bread. 
Once in Ferrara I saw a painting about fhis bread, de- 
picting the priest as a man eaten by his flock. The paint- 
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ing was called ‘The Man who was Eaten’. Oh, Your 
Excellency, please, please, answer me! Do you not an- 
swer me because you consider me a traitor? Is that why 
you refer to P^ter Valdo ? Is my crime that I am not ‘The 
Man who was Eaten’ ?” 

The bishop was still motionless, staring ahead, not 
uttering a word. Only the vems throbbing in his neck 
showed that he was alive. 

“Oh, Your Excellency, you reproach me, because I am 
not faultless. Because I lack the courage to try to be 
faultless. You think I do not observe the Lord’s words. 
‘Do not fear persecution ! Do not fear those who will kill 
your body ! Fear only those who will bring you down to 
hell !’ Oh, Your Excellency, I know all this only too well. 
I know I have not the courage to try and be impeccable. 
But not through lack of goodwill. A miserable wretched 
man — that is what I am. And the worms are already con- 
suming my body. A man must have a whole body and a 
whole soul to be impeccable. Only in this way can he 
follow Jesus Christ completely. Yes, I know I lack some- 
thing. But, Your Excellency, please, please, do not call 
me a Monothelet. And one thing more. Perhaps it was 
because I tried to be too clever that I became wicked. For 
years I have been thinking about what should be done for 
the reconciliation of Church and State. For the Church’s 
benefit, of course. But I should have known that this sort 
of mundane reasoning is the contradiction of true faith. 
The saints did not reason, did they? That is why there 
are so few saints, and so many clever. . . . All the same 
I do not deserve to be reminded, wretched sinner that I 
am, of the third Synod of Constantinople and the here- 
tics. . . . And please one thing more. Your Excellency 

Please, Your Excellency, pronounce the word which will 
set my mind at rest. Please, tell me you will not forsake 
me.” He knelt again before the bishop. 
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But the bishop only buried his face in his hands and 
began praying again, out loud this time, in a soft musical 
singing tone, almost as if he understood the unhappiness 
in the great fat body kneeling before him. 

Piter Nidor at last raised that huge body and slumped 
back in the chair. He made the sign of the Cross. Then 
he too began to murmur a prayer, the famous Latin 
words, Jesum benedictum fructum ventris tui, nobis 
post hoc exilium ostende . . . 

Somehow, it made him calmer, too, to utter Latin 
words. 


4 

The familiar subterranean rumblings were heard again^ 
and the door opened, to reveal Szopor and the old woman. 
Penyige was behind them, with two grim looking men 
they had not seen before. As this group stood at the door, 
they reminded the priest of Rembrandt’s famous painting 
of the faithless but penitent woman, with two soldiers 
beside her. 

Piroska Szab6 seemed calmer, and her face had the old 
chirpy, pigeon-like expression; but it was the expression 
of a very bedraggleri pigeon, one which had been 
molested by children. She was srr.iling, and Pater Nador 
wondered if during the two and a half hours absence she 
had been given more cherries. Or had she convinced them 
that St. Martin had really appeared that morning in the 
memorial garden ? She was no longer wearing her yellow 
straw hat. Had she lost it? Or had they taken it from 
her? 

Piter Nador had been deeply wounded at the few 
words the bishop had spoken to him, and even more by 
the silence of His Excellency; and it annoyed him to see 
the old woman smiling. After all, it was she who had 
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landed them in all this trouble. He thought of the archae- 
ologist’s words when they had first seen her — ^that she 
looked like a “drenched rat, a sour cheesecake made out 
of tow-rope”. Professor Ballago had said that a hen had 
more sense than this half-witted female. But something 
must have happened to her in these two and a half hours, 
because she walked in a curiously automatic way towards 
her arm-chair, strutting like a Prussian grenadier. 

Penyige sat down at the desk beside Szopor. In his 
hand he held a small automatic revolver, the latest Rus- 
sian model, ingeniously copied from an American revolver 
captured in Korea. He fingered it absently, as if bored, 
with the air of a man who has just won a hand of cards, 
and who, having nothing better to do, is toying with 
the first trifle he picks up. 

Szopor laid the files on the desk and announced that 
he would call the other witnesses, Professor Ballag6 and 
Dr. Kis. He pushed the lever of his microphonic ap- 
paratus and uttered a string of figures, rather as if he 
were enumerating the serial numbers on the confiscated 
dollar bills. He then spoke in low tones to Penyige, ignor- 
ing the bishop and the priest completely. Nor did he seem 
to be any longer interested in the old woman. The min- 
utes of her interrogation had been completed, he seemed 
to imply. It only remained to sign them. And documents 
are of course more important than human beings. 

The doctor now appeared, handcuffed and escorted by 
Vaszilij. He had a bruise under his right eye which made 
him look even more unkempt than ever. He also gave the 
impression of being more indignant and more stubborn. 
“What’s the point of hitting me. Comrade?” he asked 
indignantly. In spite of the bruises and the handcuffs, he 
seemed determined and in no way cowed — ^just like the 
statue, Piter Nidor thought, in the 15 th of March 
Square in Budapest. 
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Szopor said something in Russian to Vaszilij, who, as 
efficiently as he had served the lemon squash, took hold 
of the doctor’s wrist, clicked sometliing in the mechanism, 
and the hands were released. 

“Please take a seat. Comrade Doctor,” said Szopor 
sweetly, indicating a chair. 

But the doctor did not sit. With considerable self-confi- 
dence he walked about the room, as if he were still in 
charge of his lung clinic in Budapest. No one should dic- 
tate to him, he seemed to say. In the end he chose the 
seat in the comer where Penyige had been sitting before. 
He placed his hands self-confidenlly on his knees; but 
they were shaking. 

The door opened again, and the tall figure of Professor 
Ballago appeared. He was not handcuffed, but his face 
was deathly pale. Sometimes, when fear is great enough, 
a man becomes strangely calm. This at least was the im- 
pression he gave, calmer now than when they had last 
seen him. 

The Red Cross nurse accompanied him to Szopor’s 
desk, where he deposited a small blue diary. “We found 
this in his pocket, Comrade. He admits having eaten three 
pages.” 

Szopor picked it up and glanced at it cursorily; he 
appeared bored at having something new to think about. 
He was about to put it aside, when he evidently found 
a page of interest, which he showed to Penyige. They 
began to examine the diary more care/ ally, Penyige all 
the time dangling his Soviet-American revolver playfully. 

Professor Ballagd had spoken earlier in the day about 
his coming rehabilitation. As he watched his most secret 
thoughts being divulged, he stood unhappily, as unhappily 
as he had stood that day on the Puszta of Kaba, when he 
had made the mistake with the theodolite 

Meanwhile, like a bass continuo in the background 
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the low-voiced mutterings of the bishop droned on. Only 
Piter Nidor knew that he was reciting the Salve Regina. 

When they had finished looking through the diary, 
Szopor turned irritably to the archaeologist. “So you were 
known as Falstaff, were you ? The man who shouts in the 
desert, preparing the way for the Americans?” 

“Oh no, it’s not my work,” stammered the professor, 
“It was just a little . . . er joke. . . .” He was prepared for 
the worst, aware that a tyrant has no sense of humour, as 
well as no heart. 

“Perhaps that was written too by England’s imperial 
poet, whose friend was drowned at sea?” asked Szopor 
sarcastically. 

The scientist only glared at him. 

Penyige had been examining the diary thoughtfully, 
bat he now suddenly tossed it aside into the comer. “We 
won’t waste time on this rubbish,” he said. “It has no 
bearing on the case.” 

“You arc absolutely right, Comrade Penyige,” said 
Szopor. “It has nothing to do with the case.” 

So that was the end of the “secret diary”. Professor 
Ballagd reflected sadly that he need not have eaten those 
three pages. He felt more confident, and the colour re- 
turned to his cheeks, while the hope revived that he might 
finally get out of this catacomb alive and return to Buda- 
pest. Optimistically, he even saw himself back with his 
family in Budapest that evening. Perhaps next week he 
might be at work again in the Academy or in the Museum. 

Comrade Szopor began reading the minutes of the in- 
terrogation, and they all listened attentively. The steno- 
graphers had done their job well. Piroska Szabd’s long 
stories were repeated almost word for word, and none of 
the witnesses could complain that their statements had 
been distorted. Comrade Szopor recited the incident of 
St. Martin being beaten by the philistine, of the huge tree, 
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of the bandit’s conversion and the intervention of the 
angels^ all with the same monotonous but serious tonc^ 
as if he were lecturing a Party Seminary. He might have 
been reading aloud from Stalin’s immortal works, those 
fundamental theses on the thoughts of Lenin. 

Even the bishop listened closely, cupping his hands to 
his ears. 

“He came to see me at night w'hile I was asleep,” read 
Szopor. “The ice was glittering on his beard as gems 
glitter on the rings of a rich man. Two angels stood beside 
him. . . When he came to the part where St. Martin 
shares his coat with Jesus Christ, the bishop suddenly 
came to life and said, “You really heard that, my dear 
child?” 

“Ah ! ” cried Piroska, delighted at his kindly tone. “You 
see, he is still His Excellency the Bishop. He has not for- 
gotten who he is.” 

Szopor continued reading sternly, “. . . and one day I 
will be with you in Sabaria, where you are today in 
torment. And the altars of the Prince will be demolished. 
And an angel will descend from Heaven crying, ‘The 
great Babylon is overthrown ! The shelter of evil, the 
house of tlie impure spirit, the nest of the Green Bird, all 
are destroyed’.” 

By the time he had finished the three stories, hours had 
passed and it was after midnight. 

“Do you recognize your words,” he asked Piroska. 

“Certainly, these are the very words of dear St. Martin. 
It is as if I heard them all over again. Even your voice. 
Comrade, reminds me of St. Martin.” 

“You adhere then to your story that the sewing- 
machine told you all this ? And you deny that the bishop 
taught it to you ?” 

“Please, Comrade, do not ask me to tell lies. Do not 
force me.” 


G 
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“We force no one here. Wc have even inserted a clause 
in the minutes which provides for your strange assertion.” 
He read, “ 'I, Piroska Szabo, do hereby maintain my 
statements in the face of all the evidence the three original 
witnesses have produced to the contrary. I adhere to my 
statement that the dead St. Martin spoke to me, and his 
i voice came from the sewing-machine by which I make 
my livelihood, in which I hid the money given to me by 
His Excellency the Bishop. . . Here, Piroska Szabo, is a 
fountain pen. Sign please.” 

Piroska Szab6 walked stiffly up to the desk. “I will not 
sign about the money,” she said determinedly. 

“But you will sign about the rest ?” 

“Willingly.” 

“All right then. You can add in writing : ‘I deny that 
I was given money by the bishop’.” 

“Of course.” Then meticulously, as if she were about 
to take the measurements for a bodice, she signed her 
name, adding on each of tlie three copies that, in the 
name of St. Marlin, she denied having accepted any 
money from the bishop. 

Szopor seemed pleased and told her she could go now; 
a waiter would take her to the rejstaurant, where she 
could eat and drink what she liked. 

“Thank you, Comrade,” she said. “But I happen to 
have some left-overs from yesterday at home. Some 
stuffed turnips. I would rather go home and eat them 
there.” 

Szopor said something in Russian to Vaszilij who led 
her away. She strutted out as she had come in, with the 
same automatic, puppet-like movements. 

Pater Nddor was baffled by the relative leniency shown 
towards her, particularly after her refusal to admit that 
she had received money from the bishop. They must have 
some very good reason for this. Soon it would be his turn 
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— that knight’s move on the chessboard which Szopor 
had referred to earlier. 

Szopor now dealt with the bishop’s confession. The 
wording here was equally faithful to the original, except 
that most of it had been suggested to the bishop by Szopor 
himself. 

“Bishop of Szombathely,” he said grandiloquent!]^, 
“You have heard your own words, in which you confessed 
that Piroska Szabo, a seamstress working in the private 
sector of industry, and your mistress, sewed you a winter 
coat for which you paid her four hundred and eighty-six 
dollars, out of moneys received from the Vatican. Further- 
more, you confess to having taught your mistress these 
fabrications about St. Martin, with the intention of using 
his name to cover up a conspiracy against the State; that 
the conspiracy originated in the West, in the form of an 
apparently harmless prayer campaign, but which was to 
develop into an armed uprising supported by western 
weapons and money. As the inventor of all these stories 
about St. Martin, do you take full responsibility for the 
callous slanders against the international proletariat, 
against the cause of peace, the Soviet Union and the 
leaders of our Hungarian State? These St. Martin stories 
have one feature in common — they all refer to the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies as the Devil, and 
his attendants as demons. And you, as a Catholic bishop, 
regard it as your mission in life to destroy this so-called 
Devil and his demons, with the help of the Western im- 
perialists? You have confessed all this. Will you sign the 
confession?” 

In the silence that followed the old man seemed unable 
to speak. He bent forward in his chair as if trying to get 
up, but his strength failed him. He winced, cleared his 
throat, sat back, tried once again to speak, then stared 
helplessly at Penyige. With great difficulty, and with the 
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help of the nurse, he finally got to his feet and shuffled 
across the room. 

“Please . . . may I . . . have . . . the pen . . he said 
in a low voice. He then signed all three copies of the 
minutes just as, Pdter Nddor reflected, he would, not 
so long ago, have signed his episcopal circulars. The Red 
‘Cross giant then led him out of the room. 
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Chapter VI 

Pater Nddor is led into temptation 
I 

It was now the turn of the witnesses. 

“Doctor Kis, kindly come forward. I am about to read 
your statement. The regrettable incidents which have 
happened to you in the past will have no bearing what- 
soever on today’s evidence. Do you agree with this?” He 
read : 

“Doctor J4nos Kis, after having heard the evidence, 
alters his earlier statement, in which he declared that 
Piroska Szab6 was mentally defective and suffering from 
schizophrenia. The undersigned person now states that 
in his considered opinion the woman is sane and fully 
accountable for her actions and words. He was able dur- 
ing the taking of evidence to convince himself that she 
had ingeniously invented the stories about St. Martin, 
with the intention of misleading the examining authori- 
ties. She had been taught these stories, calculated to incite 
the citizens of Szombathely to revolt, by the Bishop of 
Szombathely. Having listened to all the evidence. Doctor 
JAnos Kis declares that he heard the leader of these sub- 
versive activities, the Bishop of Szombathely, confess, of 
his own free volition, that he had organized, in the name 
of St. Martin, a revolt against the People’s Republic, with 
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the aim of restoring the Hapsburg kingdom and the in- 
human capitalist regime in Hungary. . . 

“You agree with all this? Here is the pen. Sign 
please!” 

“I have no intention of signing a list of lies,” said the 
doctor, and he scornfully grabbed the pen from Szopor 
and threw it on the floor. It might have been one of those 
inefficient People’s Democracy thermometers, containing 
no quicksilver, with which he had to make do in the 
hospital. 

Szopor showed no signs of annoyance. “You have every 
right not to sign if you do not wish to,” he said. “Now 
please, be so kind as to withdraw.” 

Dr. Kis made an amiable gesture towards the priest 
and Professor Ballag6, and went to the door. On the way, 
he turned to his interrogator and said, “I have learned 
today that there is only one possible way to behave — as a 
man. Good night, gentlemen. I shall now return to Buda- 
pest.” 

“I am sorry,” said Szopor quietly, “but you cannot 
go to Budapest.” 

“Why not?” 

“We shall hold you until we have fully investigated the 
circumstances of the unfortunate operation you carried 
out in the hospital at Szolnok.” 

So that was it ! The doctor protested against this unfair 
stratagem, but it had little effect. One of the guards at 
the door seized him before he had said five words and 
thnist him outside. 

Now, thought Piter Nador, it is my turn, and he began 
to repeat the Salve Regina to himself. 

But no. “Professor Ballago,” called Szopor. 

The scientist got up, prepared for the worst. As he ap- 
proached the table he thought about his family and the 
kun-hills on the great Hungarian Puszta which he still 
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hoped one day to excavate. He was determined to sign 
anything that was put in front of him, and when he 
reached the desk he picked up the pen, waiting while 
Szojxjr read. 

“ ‘When Piroska Szab6 was in the memorial garden,” 
read Szopor, “she said that the bisliop had ordered jl 
the priests of his diocese to pray night and day for thtf 
return of St. Martin. Professor Ballagd has stated that 
these priests are a party to the conspiracy against the 
Hungarian state. Further, he states that Piroska Szabd’s 
three stories have absolutely no foundation in fact. After 
hearing the bishop’s confession, he .states that there can 
be no doubt that the whole St. Martin story is a fabrica- 
tion aimed at overthrowing the Socialist order in Hun- 
gary. Furthermore, he agrees that they reveal the hand, 
of their true author, the Bishop of Szombathely.’ Well 
here you are. That’s what you said. Now sign ! ” 

Professor Ballago had the pen in his hand and he went 
forward to the table. He could already see, in his imagina- 
tion and memory, the kun-hilk awaiting the excavations 
he hoped and longed to undertake. The few hairs that re- 
mained on his plucked eyebrow stood out like wires. He 
bit his underlip, as he often did when copying the designs 
of an antique vase. 

He stared at the document. ‘T beg your pardon,” he 
said at last, “but this sentence here, it’s not quite right.” 

“Which?” 

“The old woman said nothing, either m the memorial 
garden, or here, about the priests of the diocese. At least 
I didn’t hear her say it.” 

“But we heard it. Furthermore, Father Nddor heard 
it.” (The priest missed the opportunity to protest.) 

Professor Ballagd suddenly felt a pang of envy for the 
“Lemurs” of Kaba. At this moment he would have gladly 
chosen to be a pianist in a caf€ once again, to be a gold- 
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smith’s assistant, to be a groundsman on the municipal 
tenim courts. Anything to get out of this place, without 
having to sign this odious document. 

“Will you sign ?’’ said Szopor. 

“Please oblige me by omitting the sentence about the 
priests. A few minutes ago you were kind enough to omit 
*ihe bit about the money the bishop is said to have paid 
Piroska Szabd.” 

Szopor almost lost his temper and began shouting. 
“You arc a witness ! Not a defendant ! Don’t you realize 
that?” 

The last sentence had an unconscious irony, because 
the archaeologist was beginning to wonder exactly what 
he was. 

“Well, something else,” he stuttered. “I . . . to be frank 
. . . I’m not absolutely convinced that the . . . er . . . 
poetic fantasy of this lady could really cause a spirit of 
revolt. There seems to be some basic misunderstanding 
here. Some false assumpdon. Perhaps it results from two 
different points of view. It seems to me . . .” he thought 
for a moment, “like the collision of two express trains. 

Due to a signalman’s error. And many people killed 

Yes, that’s it ! That’s the right idea. We’re all the victims 
of a serious railway accident. Not only us, but you too. 
All of us. And our children and grandchildren will realize 
the difRcult problems we have to face.” 

Szopor was not much interested in this analogy, and 
Penyige appeared to be dozing. 

“Well, Ballagd,” said Szopor, “I’m sorry for you. In 
that case you will have to stay the night here.” 

“Me ? Stay here ? Why ?” 

Szopor only nodded to the guard, and scribbled some- 
thing on a piece of paper which he gave him. The 
guard took Ballad by the shouldeis. “Come along, 
chum,” he said, confidentially. 
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“But why? Why?” yeDed Ballag6. “Please don’t jump 
to condusions. All that stuff in my diary. It’s not by me. 
Not my handwriting. Someone dse wrote all that stuff 
and put it in my pocket.” 

For answer, the powerfully built guard merely pushed 
him towards the door. When it opened Szopor sJiouted 
after him, “Who the bloody hell cares about your potty 
diary? It’s unimportant anyway. It’s the painting in 
Kief which you stole from the Soviet Museum that in- 
terests us. That’s what you’ve got to answer for. And 
you’ll remain here until you have.’ 

The professor tried to shout back, “Somorov! Kief! 
Help ! I’ll obtain an official statement that I didn’t steal 
it.” 

But no one listened to him. The guard gave him a kick 
which was so violent that he shot out of the door. Only 
three people now remained in the room, the two police 
officers and Pater Nddor. 


2 

Szopor turned to the priest, to whom he read the min- 
utes of the interrogation in the same monotonous voice. 
Penyige had now given up playing with his revolver 
and placed it on the table. Was it a coincidence that its 
barrel seemed to be pointing in the direction of the 
priest ? 

Pater Nador’s heart was now thumping so irregularly 
that he could hardly follow the minutes. The words 
sounded so confused that he tried to imagine the type- 
script as if it lay on the table before him. But the words 
jumped up and down before his eyes as irregularly as his 
heart was beating, and behind them he saw other words, 
superimposed. 

“The parish priest, Jozsef Nidor,” recited Szopor, 
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“changed his mind several times until he finally realized 
that the stories of Piroska Szab6 are pure fiction, not even 
dreams. . . He went on and the words came over to the 
priest in snatches. “Albigens . . . Monofizit ... a worse 

traitor than Peter Valdo Monothelet . . . third Synod 

of Constantinople. . . He took out a handkerchief and 
fwiped his forehead, wondering hOw he could get out of it 
all, how he could even survive. If only he had the 
scholiast’s skill of St. Thomas ! 

“The said priest declares that the words of the seam- 
stress are saintly rubbish and blasphemy. Nevertheless 
soon . . continued Szopor. 

Tlie priest thought of the logic and theology classes he 
had attended at the University of Budapest. “Logic,” he 
remembered, “is the art of thinking clearly, methodic- 
ally, accurately ” 

. . the Parish priest Nador had to admit that Piroska 
Szab6 was speaking from a prepared text, which she had 
learnt parrot fashion. . . 

The priest found himself thinking of the Latin wording 
of the scholiast,” Ordinate et faciliter et sine err ore 
procedat . . . 

“It transpired that the seamstress had learnt the stories 
about St. Martin in the Bishop of Szombathely’s bed, a 
discovery' which completely disillusioned the parish priest 
Nddor,” continued Szopor. 

“I must fight it out with them clearly, methodically, 
accurately. Sine errore . . .” the priest told himself. 

Szopor now came to the part where the priest had 
been left alone with the bishop. “Father Nador declares 
that when they were alone, the treacherous bishop tried to 
persuade him, making use of the Latin language, to for- 
ward a criminal message to the Holy See, urging the in- 
tervention of the American imperialists. He requested 
that the same message should be forwarded to Constan- 
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tinople, the present-day Istanbul. When the witness 
showed no willin^ess to undertake this mission, the 
bishop branded him as a traitor, comparing him to 
P^ter Valdo, the present Hungarian Minister for Educa- 
tion.” 

^^Logica vacatur rationalis non solum . . .” the priest 
recalled the Latin words of St. Thomas, while a strange 
sensation ran through him, vibrating in his chest as if his 
heart was about to jump out of his mouth. He felt dizzy, 
and through the haze he heard words other than those 
pronounced by Szopor. They were words of encourage- 
ment, which came to him as if out of the ether, “You 
can’t possibly sign that document, Jo,” tliey said. He was 
amazed that he was addressed by his Christian name. 
Whoever called him Jo evidently knew that he had been, 
baptized with the name of the first-bom son of Jacob and 
Rachel, the name too of the holy carpenter, the husband 
of Mary. The voice did not say, “Joseph”, but “Jo” his 
nickname in the family and among his intimate friends. 
To everyone else he was Father Nador. 

Szopor continued, “ ‘and finally the witness is prepared 
to agree that the bishop admitted his culpability with his 
mistress, Piroska Szab6. He is prepared to give evidence 
in front of the competent authorities about this.’ Now 
here is the pen, Nador. If you sign this, we will send you 
for the night to the Grand Hotel Sabaria. A room has 
been reserved where you can have a good night’s rest. 
Then you can travel back to Tiszadani or to Budapest 
tomorrow.” 

The priest looked at the pen which Szopor held out. 
It must be an American pen he thought, brand new. The 
nationalized stationers in Hungary did not sell such foun- 
tain pens. Confiscated no doubt at the frontier. In the 
priest’s mind, as well as in every tissue of his fat monstrous 
two hundred and forty pounds, there now welled up one 
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all-posaessing dominating urge, to get out of here as 
quickly as possible and go to the Grand Hotel. 

“What’s the trouble,” said Szopor. 

“The text is not concise,” Piter Nador thought of the 
famous syllogism, “Human beings are mortal. Peter is a 
human being. Consequently Peter is mortal.” 
n “In what way?” 

“ItisiUogical.” 

“Why is it illogical ?” 

The priest was annoyed with himself. A second ago he 
was sure he could use this type of syllogistic argument in 
which the Catholic Church is so well versed — based on 
the assumption that somewhere there must be a mortal 
called Peter. 

“Come on ! ” said Szopor. 

“I protest against the way you have set it out.” 

“Please be specific.” 

“His Excellency the Bishop mentioned the third Synod 
of Constantinople. There was no question of my taking 
a mes.sage to Constantinople. Consequently, I cannot 
endorse this passage.” 

“But he wanted to send a message to the Holy See. I 
heard him say so myself. The walls have ears here, you 
know.” 

Again to the priest came the second voice he had heard 
before. “You can’t allow that, Jo!” After nearly a min- 
ute’s pause he said, “His Excellency the Bishop did not 
even mention the Holy See. Consequently your walls 
could not have heard him say it. And he did not say that 
he wanted to send a message to the Holy See.” 

Here Penyige interrupted. “I heard him say it with 
my ears. If you go on denying this, you’ll find yourself 
cited as an accessory to the crime.” 

The shrewd little eyes of the priest blinked behind his 
glasses. Another excellent syllogism occured to him. “Des- 
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cartes is a philosopher. Philosophers are not angels. There- 
fore none of the angels are Descartes.” 

He looked at the revolver which lay on the table beside 
Penyige, and then again at the American pen. The two 
police officers waited patiently. He had to admit that they 
were polite enough to him, which was more than could be 
said for their treatment of the doctor and the archae- 
ologist. 

“Gentlemen,” he said at length, “let us talk plainly. 
Since the day we were liberated, I have been working un- 
ceasingly with the Red Army and the Communist Party 
to rebuild our new democratic Hungary. The Comrade 
Lieutenant-General of the avo, who is your respected 
chief, is a personal acquaintance of mine. I might even 
say a friend. 1 will here and now send him a telegram 
drawing his attention to the errors of interpretation and, 
if I may use the word, of accoustics, which have misled 
you here. As I have said. His Excellency the Bishop and I 
never once referred to the Holy Sec. I give you my word 
of honour that I will wtiit in the Hotel Sabaria for Com- 
rade Lieutenant-General’s answer. After the necessary 
amendments, to which I know he will agree, I shall duly 
sign the minutes as required.” 

At this reference to their chief, Penyige changed his 
tone. “In the eyes of the Comrade Lieutenant-General 
to whom you refer,” he said, weighing his words, “you 
are a nobody. You’re nothing. You are merely tolerated 
in Tiszadaru. You have betrayed the Pasty line. To quote 
the words of the Lieutenant-General himself, you are 
nothing but a ‘lousy little clerical bedbug’. 1 don’t see 
him hurrying to send you any telegram.” 

“Ah,” said the priest to himself, “now things are chang- 
ing. Now I shall have to take care. Or they will start 
using force.” But he continued impertiu-bably, “Gentle- 
men, while I was a cabinet minister I had the opportunity 
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of observing matters very closely, I can teU you. I am well 
aware that you have had a long trying day while pre- 
paring the witnesses. Or should I say enlightening the 
witnesses. About His Excellency the Bishop. 

Instead of witnesses he wanted to say “actors”, for he 
knew that, at the trial of His Excellency the Bishop of 
Szombathcly (which would include St. Martin), every- 
one would have a carefully prepared role to play. The 
doctor and the archaeologist were clearly doomed for 
this, but he had hoped that he might somehow escape it. 
Somehow, with the aid of his Catholic training and 
casuistry — “therefore none of the angels can be Des- 
cartes” — ^he had hoped to escape. 

“Gentlemen! Comrades!” he said amiably. “I think 
you will agree that the signature of two witnesses is suf- 
ficient. I have no doubt that Dr. Kis and Professor Bal- 
lag6 will sign the minutes. Why have three, when two 
will do ? Too many cooks spoil the broth. I entirely agree 
with you gentlemen , , . er . . . comrades . . . that we must 
prevent the overthrow of our democratic achievements 
and punish the criminals. But please, dear friends, do not 
charge a pickpocket with murder. Anyway, you already 
have the wretched woman’s signature. What more do you 
want? Anywav, I am perfectly prepared to sign too, what 
she has signed. Furthermore I will endorse everything I 
heard here with my own ears today — everything that 
His Excellency the Bishop has said, which has been faith- 
fully transcribed by your stenographers. Such undeniable 
statements, clearly pronounced in this room, provide you, 
my dear comrades, with ample material for proceeding 
with the trial of St. Martin.” 

“We do not accuse the dead,” said Penyige dryly, 
“only the living. As long as they live.” 

“Well then, my dear comrades, please let me endorse 
only the essentials, bearing in mind my conscience as a 
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priest. All I ask is for one or two . . . er . . . stylistic cor- 
rections to be made here and there in the minutes. Only 
a few.” 

Szopor and Penyigc exchanged significant looks. 

Ah, that’s a good sign, thought the priest to himself. 

But at this moment he heard another faraway voice 
speaking to him. This time it did not say, “Don’t sigp 
it, Jo”. It whispered, “You’re small fry, Pater Nador. 
You’re no longer a person of any importance. You can’t 
harm anyone by signing all that. Go on sign it !” It gave 
him great satisfaction to think that he was only “small 
fry”. 

‘I’m no-one, comrades, I know,” he said. “I may have 
some small local importance in my parish, but I can’t 
possibly affect the main stream of events. Of that I am 
well aware. Perhaps I may have had an adverse effect 
on socialism locally, but it can hardly have any bearing 
on the great popular movement which is carrying it for- 
ward. I cannot affect the prosperous humane future we 
all see before us. As Comrade Szopor said earlier, there 
is really no common ground between Church and State 
today. What can a small person like myself do to damn 
this great stream of human progress ? I would not attempt 
such an absurd action. Both my common-sense and my 
feeling for historical necessity say to me, ‘Yes sign these 
minutes’, and I shall do so with the few necessary altera- 
tions of style to which I have referred.” 

“Shake the pen a little,” said Szopor, as he gave it to 
the priest. “The doctor dropped it on the floor and it 
doesn’t flow very well now. Sign your name here. And 
here. And here. Three times. Then we’ll send you off 
for your night’s rest to the hotel.” 

“Yes, you arc small fry,” repeated the voire in the 
priest’s ear. “If you resist you will disappear without 
trace in the great socialist avalanche.” 
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But at that moment, as he was about to take the pen, 
he heard another voice, the first voice which had ad- 
dressed him as “Jo”. “Don’t sign, Jo ! Whatever you do, 
do not sign. You’ll regret it,” it said. He stood before the 
paper pen in hand, staring ahead. Then he put it down. 
“TTiere is a God in the heavens above, gentlemen,” he 
Slid flatly. “I will not sign these minutes in their present 
form.” 


3 

“Well then I’m afraid there will be no night in the 
hotel for you,” said Szopor. 

Now that he had decided, the priest was so relieved 
that he suddenly felt lighter, physically. His two hundred 
and forty pounds seemed to weigh less, and at the same 
time all his combative and argumentative powers came 
back to him. “You can’t keep me here,” he said. “My 
case bears no resemblance whatsoever to those of the 
doctor or the archaeologist. You may accuse someone of 
causing the death of a patient by negligence. Or of rifling 
a museum. Such charges cannot be levelled against me. 
By the way, have you heard of the theory of the threefold 
identity?” 

“Stop all this beating about the bush,” said Szopor. 
“You’re wasting our time.” 

But the priest went on imperturbably, quoting Latin. 
“Quae sunt eadetn uni tertio . . .” he said gaining confi- 
dence. “You see, had I killed a patient or stolen from 
a museum, well, then I would be the third person in the 
three identical cases defined in this way. Do you get my 
point ? Or shall I explain it more clearly ?” 

“Ah !” said Szopor turning over the files in search of 
something. 

The priest continued, “If two things arc identical with 
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a third, then they are identical with each other. Sunt 
quoque eadem inter se\ However, as you have heard, 
my case does not come into this category. My honour, 
my cassock, my conscience forbid me to commit a civil 
crime. So please be so good as to escort me to a taxi. Then 
I can go to the hotel.” 

Szopor was looking very carefully tlirough the fil^. 
He found what he wanted, and began reading aloud. 
“J6zsef Nddor, Roman Catholic parish priest. Bom in 
Bdcsalmas, the 5th April 1896. Mother’s name Julia 
Kele. Any private means?” 

“None,” said the priest. 

“Ah yes,” said Szopor. reading half aloud. “This priest 
was much concerned about his financial holdings in 
Switzerland. In 1906, while a cabinet minister, he man- 
aged to smuggle several thousand Swiss francs out of the 
country. He did so, it is believed, as a precaution in the 
event of having to flee the country. . . .” He looked up 
inquiringly, while the priest stuttered out an indignant 
denial. 

But it was true ! He had done it. As he denied it, he 
said to himself, “There’s nothing wrong in lying to the 
Devil.” It made his flesh creep to think what they might 
know. But could they prove it? To his relief, Szopor went 
on turning over the pages, content evidently to leave the 
subject. 

“What were you doing in Debrecen on the 16th July?” 
he asked suddenly. 

“Debrecen is a Calvinist town with a Catholic minority. 
I was visiting the parish priest who is a friend of mine.” 

“And you also visited the Dery Museum ?” 

“You’ve already asked me that once. I told you I did.” 

“What did you do in the museum?” 

“I went to see the Ecce Homo, Munkaesy’s famous 
biblical painting.” 
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“Were you alone?” 

“Yes, I was alone. But what does that matter?” 

“It does matter,” said Szopor qtiietly, “because we 
intend to illustrate the threefold identical theory you 
have been babbling about. Your case is very like Pro- 
fessor Ballag6’s. A^, to some extent, like that of the 
(Jpctor.” 

“Well, I shall be delighted to hear you prove it,” said 
the priest with some self-satisfaction, for he was sure that 
these men had never heard of the word syllogism. 

“Your case resembles Professor Ballago’s in that, in 
both cases, damage was caused in a museum.” 

“Damage in a museum ? You accuse me of damage ?” 
the priest was flabbergasted. 

“Stop pretending to be so innocent. We know all about 
you. According to our information, on the 16th July 
1951 there were few visitors in the Dery Museum on 
account of the intense heat. You thought no one saw you, 
but there was, in fact, one eye-witness, who states that 
a fat priest came in surreptitiously and proceeded to do 
obscene things with a pin to the painting of a naked 
women. In the place, naturally, where one would expect 
a sexual maniac to put a pin. By the time this witness had 
called the guards, the priest had disappeared. Now we 
know who the fat priest was.” 

‘This is slander !” 

“I’m sorry, but we can’t let you go until the whole 
matter has been investigated. I am referring, of course, to 
the placing of the pin. So you see, both you and the doc- 
tor committed crimes, one medical, one obscene. Here 
then is your threefold theory.” 

Penyige, who had been listening to this with great 
satisfaction, turned on the priest. “Answer that one if 
you can,” he said. 

Pater NAdor was completely crushed. The only words 
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he found to utter were, “My enemies do slander 
me. 

Szopor now appeared to have lost interest in him, 
because he gathered up his files and left the room with- 
out even saying good-bye, the door opening, as usual, 
automatically in front of him. The priest was left staring 
vacantly ahead at the scarred forehead of Penyige. 
was unable to think, he felt so dizzy; his fat body was 
vibrating, heart, lungs, liver all protesting tremulously 
against this monstrous accusation. 

Penyige nudged him in the back with his pistol. “Get 
a move on, you old hypocrite,*’ he said. “I haven’t Com- 
rade Szopor’s good manners.” 

To be alone in the room with this man was most un- 
pleasant. He remembered the cringing manner of the 
bishop before Penyige. He did what he was told as quickly 
as his bulk would allow, and moved over to the door, 
making at the same time a barely audible asthmatic 
moan. If there was one thing he intended to preserve it 
w^as his dignity. 

They walked into the subterranean corridor outside, 
still lit with the colour and glow of an artificial Balaton 
sunset, exactly as it had been when they arrived. The 
passage smelt of fresh mortar, and there were some rusty 
iron girders and concrete beams lying on the floor. There 
was an atmosphere of humidity about the place which 
recalled some cellars he had once visited full of rats. He 
walked a little in front, until Penyige suddenly said, 
“Stop ! We have come to a part which it is better for 
you not to see. It is not for people with weak nerves.” 
He pulled a scarf out of his pocket and handed it to the 
priest. “Tie it over your eyes.” 

As he obediently blindfolded himself, Piter Nddor 
recalled the figure he had seen stumbling past in the 
window early that afternoon, also with its eyes bandaged. 
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He knotted it clumsily, as he remembered having last 
done many years ago, when he was a child, at B&csmm^, 
playing blind man’s buff. Fenyige saw his hand trembling 
and hdpcd him. He knotted it tight behind the head. 
Then he pushed the priest forward. “Go on. Don’t be 
afraid. I’ll show you where to go.” 

^ He took hold of the podgy hand of the priest, who 
waddled uncertainly in front. 

“You have slandered my integrity,” muttered the 
priest. “The integrity of a priest. . . 

“Get a move on, and don’t babble. Or you’ll get a 
bullet up your arse.” 

The two hundred and forty pounds of fat tried to 
accelerate, the two hands groping out in front, as if giving 
a blessing. Suddenly he hit his foot against something 
and stumbled and someone behind gave him a violent 
push; he fell headfirst down what seemed to be a flight 
of stairs. Behind him he heard Penyige shrieking, “There 
you are ! Stop there ! And if you come to your senses, 
just call for me. Just call, ‘Comrade Penyige, I’d like to 
have a drink with you.’ You’ll .soon be free then.” At this 
point, lying prone on the floor, Piter Nidor lost conscious- 
ness — 

How long he lay there he did not know, but when he 
came to his first thought was quite automatic. “I must 
hurry if I am to be in time for Mass.” His eyes were still 
bandaged so that he did not know he was in the dark; 
nor was he yet conscious of the cuts and bruises caused 
by tlie fall. 

“It’s the third Sunday in Lent,” he said to himself 
thinking of his flock. He put his hands to his eyes. Why 
was it so dark? And why was he still wearing glasses? 
Normally, he slept without them. He tried to turn over 
to the other side as one does in bed, hoping for another 
half hour’s sleep. The sharp twinge of pain this caused 
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him brought him to his senses. He put forward his fingers, 
and instead of the silk eiderdown on his bed he touched 
something humid and slimy. “Am I dreaming? Am I 
dreaming that I have to say Mass,” he kept repeating in 
his mind. 

But Mass was over long ago. Lent was over. Easter was 
over. Yes, the “roses of Whitsuntide” were already blooig- 
ing in his garden, he remembered. But automatically he 
went on murmuring the first words of the Jntroitus in 
the High Mass : “Oculi mei semper ad Dominum quia 
ipse evellet de laqueo pedes meos . . . .” 

Then, together with these Latin words he found him- 
self pronouncing another quite meaningless sentence, 
“Descartes is not an angel”. Horrified, he asked himself 
if he had gone mad. But he went on automatically mur- 
muring the “entrance song” of the third Sunday in Lent: 
“Respice in me et miserere mei, quoniam unicus et pau- 
per sum ego . . . .” 

By now he was certain that he had said High Mass 
this year. Yes, he was sure of it. I’he Mass including the 
sentences about the first bom son of Jacob and Rachel, 
“I turn my eyes continually towards the Lord because 
I know He will free the shackles from my feet. . . .” “Oh 
Lord! Where am I?” he cried aloud. He then realized 
that one of the lens of his glasses was missing. Moreover 
— ^he touched something wet on his face. Tears? Or 
blood? Then he slowly began to remember. The past 
twenty-four hours came back in episodes. Yes, only a 
minute ago the fair-haired ibusz girl was saying, “Over 
there is the valley of Bardt. Surrounded by rocks. It is 
one of the beauty spots in our socialist country.” Then two 
men argued about swallows and frogs, and another with 
a red face spoke of the inn in Obuda, and the intel- 
lectuals discussing the good vintages. Then someone 
talked about Emperor Claudius’s statue, which was to be 
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excavated. Suddenly, in a flash, he realized. “Yes, they 
have thrown me down a deep well. Just like Joseph, who 
was thrown into a well by his brothers.** 

As he slowly regained consciousness, he remembered 
Piroska Szabd’s words. “Do you like tea or coffee?” 
What was that tinsel dress she had been sewing for the 
wi.fe of Comrade Kukorica? And t|icn, when it all came 
back to him, he cried, “Help ! Help ! *’ He remembered 
the pins. Ah, that was another of their lies, tliat he had 
defaced the painting of the nude woman. Worst of all, 
he then remembered that the bishop had compared him 
to the Albigensians. He began quoting the Tacitus in the 
High Mass, the imploring words of Joseph when he had 
been thrown into the pit : ''Ad te levavi oculos meos qui 
habitas in coelis. Miserere nobis Domine miserere 
nobis , . . 

But quickly, even as he recited this, other words came 
into his mind, those of Penyige just before he lost con- 
sciousness. “Stay there, and if you come to your senses 
call for me. Just call, ‘Comrade Penyige, Fd like to have 
a drink with you.’ You’ll soon be free then.” 

This thought reassured him. Then he heard a voice 
somewhere above; he looked up hopefully and saw a 
small gleam of light. He was still only half conscious 
and thought he saw an angel descending to save him. God 
had heard his prayers. He remembered it had been an 
angel who came to St. Peter in prison, to release him. 
Then a great light had appeared above, and the angel 
had said, “Arise, gird yourself, take your shoes and st^ 
and follow me.” St. Peter’s shackles had fallen as he 
passed through the gate beyond the second set of guards. 
And the iron gates of the prison had opened. 

He heard the voice alx)ve again. After tliinking about 
St. Peter, it seemed odd to hope that this angelic voice 
would now summon a taxi and take him to the Grand 
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Hotel Sabaria. It spoke in quite another way. “The 
monopoly capitalist gentlemen are not interested in the 
misery of the exploited classes,” it said. “Yes, Comrade, 
I read only recently tliat an American senator complained 
that children in West Virginia and Kentucky were being 
starved to death.” He recognized the deep, harsh tones 
of Penyige’s chain-smoker voice. 

“Should I tell him I would like a drink?” he asked 
himself. 

Penyige was eloquently explaining to Szopor, or per- 
haps to the Red Cross giant, that monopoly capitalism 
spreads unemployment while real wages diminish and 
prices rise accordingly. “That is why America will fall 
into our lap like a rotten apple,” he said. 

The priest knew that if he uttered the magic words for 
a drink with Penyige, he would be free. Penyige would 
then surely admit that it had all been an unfortunate 
misunderstanding. Of course he would apologize for this 
episode in the pit, and for the joke in the worst possible 
taste about the pins being put into the naked woman. 
Then he, Pater Nador, would sign the minutes. I'hey 
were directed against the bishop of course but anyway, 
why shouldn’t he sign ? Why not ? He was of no import- 
ance himself. 

Upstairs he heard Penyige ?^11 talking about the bour- 
geois colonialists. . . . “Yes, Chiang Kai Shek is one of 
the most repulsive figures of contemporary bourgeois 
society,” he heard the big Red Cross nurse agreeing. 

Here in the pit also two voices were talking to him. 
One said repeatedly, “Jo, don’t sign!” The other said, 
“You’re only of small importance. What you can do here 
will have no effect. So shout for a drink, for heaven’s 
sake. Tell Penyige you want to talk to him. Then he’ll get 
you out of this ghastly place. You, of all people, don’t 
want to be a martyr. Martyrdom wasn’t meant for you, 
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Piter NAdor. The crown of the martyrs wouIdn*t suit 
you. What you need is a steak i la Esterhdzy and a glass 
of Csopak Riesling. Overcome your vanity, and don’t 
try to compete with great men. Self-abasement is what 
you need, NAdor. Is there any greater self-abasement 
than to implore Penyige on your knees to give you a 
drink? Yes, self-abasement for the ugly sins committed 
during your lifetime, that’s what you need. Look at His 
Excellency the Bishop. Let him be an example. He in- 
clined humbly before Penyige and signed everything. 
And the self-abasement is really before the Lord God. 
The Lord God saves those who humble their hearts. He 
will save you too, Pater NAdor. Otherwise you will find 
yourself on a gigantic millstone where all the little grains 
are ground to dust. Yes, there’s only one way out. Self- 
abasement. Come on then ! Sign it ! Sign it ! ” 

In spite of this barrage of advice, he still could not 
bring himself to utter the words about the drink. Yet his 
bishop, by signing the minutes, had surely indicated that 
he should. Indeed, was that not practically an order 
from him to sign? Yes, he was sure that if His Excellency 
the Bishop were to see him now, here in this pit, he would 
say, “Yes, sign ! ” 

“This is his silent order to me,” he muttered tearfully, 
“/w petto, this is his advice.” He spoke as if he were 
praying, unconsciously using the Italian term of dog- 
matic theology. Yes, he had reached the point where he 
felt he must obey the orders of His Excellency the Bishop 
in petto. Perhaps by signing the trial of St. Martin would 
be hastened too. The free world would then learn with 
horror that a saint was being put in the dock in Com- 
munist Hungary. Then the reaction would set in, and 
public opinion all over the world would begin to move. 
Then . . . who knew what might be the result? Perhaps 
Hungary might join the Marshall Plan ! 
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While all this was going on confusedly in his mind, he 
suddenly felt a sharp pain in his side. So great was it that 
he foimd himself shrieking “Oh ... Ah ... Oh .. . 
Aouh!” 

No one upstairs took the least notice. Penyige was still 
talking about 960 million people in the Socialist camp 
all struggling to defend peace. 

He wondered how they would extricate him from this 
pit. It wouldn’t be easy. Perhaps with a rope around my 
waist, he thought. Then, he thought, he would return to 
Budapest at once. He wouldn’t waste time in the Grand 
Hotel of Sabaria. In Budapest, he would immediately 
ask for an interview with his old friend, the ex-tailor 
Lieutenant-Greneral, and he would explain to him exactly 
what had happened, how harshly he had been handlet{, 
in spite of his innocence. He would tell the Comrade 
Lieutenant-General of the shameful mis-statements which 
had been incoiporated in the minutes, and that he had 
signed them simply because he had been manhandled 
and thrown into a deep pit. The Comrade Lieutenant- 
General had been very friendly with him in the past. He 
remembered, in particular, an agreeable summer even- 
ing in 1903, in the garden of the Budapest Artists’ Club. 
Here, he had seen beautiful actresses and eaten wonder- 
ful food. (Outside in the streets were dead horses and the 
rem<uns of German tanks.) The Lieutenant-General, who 
was chief of the political police, loved *^0 visit this club; 
on that occasion he had begun paying ardent court to 
a fashionable young blonde actress. While doing so 
he had sneezed and taken a handkerchief out of his 
pocket. 

“What’s the matter, Comrade, is your nose bleeding ?” 
the actress had asked, seeing blood-stains on the handker- 
chief. 

The Lieutenant-General had laughed and said, “An 
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hour ago I was interrogating the former Prime Minister 
of Hungary.” 

Upstairs Penyige was still explaining that 614 million 
people, the entire population of the imperialist bloc, was 
constantly diminishing owing to poverty and unemploy- 
ment. 

“Yes,” said the priest to himself reassuringly, “You 
can’t leave your parishioners in the lurch in I’iszadaru. 
The chaplain of Dada undertook to stand in for me for 
three days, but it is now my duty to return to my flock. 
So sign the minutes.” Then he yelled with all the power 
in his lungs, “Comrade Penyige.” 

In the dim light at the head of the stairs he saw a head 
appearing. 

“Well, so you’ve come to your senses at last?” said 
Penyige. “Do you want to have a drink ?” 

Then suddenly again, as if St. Martin himself had in- 
tervened, the priest could not utter the necessary words. 
He tried to, but not a sound came out. He heard the steps 
moving away and tried to yell again. But at this moment, 
the voice which had always been persuading him not to 
sign came to him. “Shame on you, Jo,” it said. “Instead 
of calling on the Lord for help, you call on Penyige. That 
is why you are being punished. Accept your penance. 
As Joseph accepted being thrown down the well by his 
brothers. With humility and patience.” 

P5.ter Nador found himself uttering the prayer of the 
Penitents aloud. He remembered all the sins he had com- 
mitted while he was a cabinet minister, and he beat his 
breast while he prayed aloud. He thought of the time 
when he was a cabinet minister and had not asked for 
money for the persecuted priests. It had been difficult, 
because it was not really the affair of his Ministry. He 
thought of the priest who had been ingeniously tricked 
into making statements in his own confessional, by a 
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secret policeman dressed as a nun. But chiefly, here down 
in this cellar, he thought of the old parish priest called 
Kada. This man, too, had asked for his help — a small 
enough thing really, and he could have supported him. 
Kada had implored him to use his influence to have the 
village well, which was in front of his house, filled in, 
and another opened elsewhere. Otherwise, he said, he 
could not go on. 

“Why can’t you go on, you old ass,” Pater Nador had 
said. And then the old priest explained. “Every night a 
car stops outside for water, sometimes two or three cars. 
They wake me up, and I always imagine that they are 
police-cars which have <'ome to arrest me. I now hardly 
sleep at all. It can’t go on. I tell you it can’t go on. For 
heaven’s sake have the well filled in.” ^ 

But Pater Nador had done nothing, llie result was 
that poor old Father Kada went off his head, sang 
American pop songs in front of the high altar, and one 
day cut off his own ear. 

Pater NAdor had reproached himself continually for 
this. He could easily have ordered the well to be filled 
in. “Yes,” he muttered to himself half-aloud, “Old Kada 
tore his ear off because of a well. And now here am I, 
at the bottom of a well ! Oh God, now I know I too am 
surrounded by demons and philistine. I hear the dogs 
barking at me. Yes, I know that the cow w^ho gored that 
coachman in the monastery in Gaul is now looking down 
on me in this darkness. They’re all there watching me. 
The lepers and the dead Salfa. I’hat villain on the high 
road to Vienna. They’re all after me. Oh St. Martin, 
you crushed the idols in Gaul. But I am crushed by Com- 
rade Penyige. Please, 1 beseech you, protect me from him 
now.” 

Then he thought tliat His Excellency ' he Bishop was 
listening to him, and he was ready to repent for all his 
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sins. This thought alone suddenly gave him peace of 
mind. “Ah now, yes wisdom is descending upon me,” he 
cried, “as it descended on Joseph in the depths of the 
well. Descenditque cum iUo in foveaml” he cried aloud 
the words of the Holy Mass for the Martyrs. 

But this spiritual consolation did not last long, and his 
kody soon began to assert itself. He groaned in pain. But 
no relief came. Not a sound was heard above. Neither 
angds nor demons descended to save or damn him. They 
simply left him here, half conscious, shivering from the 
cold, like the ragged beggar on the shores of the river 
Szombat. 

“St. Martin,” he implored again, “cover me with your 
cape! Give me that protection at least. . . .” Then he 
lost consciousness again. 

When he regained it and found himself still at the 
bottom of the well of despair, he struggled to his feet. He 
made a few uncertain steps and began dancing. He put 
his hands to his ears and began to tear at them, as if he 
wanted to pull them off. Then he began to chant, “Yes, 
yes, yes, Conurade Penyige. Yes, let’s have that drink 
together.” 
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Chapter VII 

The Red Cultural Bus 

The inhabitants of Szombathely would never forget the 
first cultural bus which arrived from Budapest that sunny 
morning in June, that beautiful summer morning with 
hardly a cloud in the sky. After the official reception there 
was much coming and going in the memorial garden, 
where the main topic, as elsewhere in the town, was the 
arrest of Piroska Szabo. Most people knew her, especially 
the devout who regularly attended mass in the cathedral. 

The youth of the province had come in large numbers 
to see the hexagon of Jupiter, and the other remains of 
the ancient capital, Sabaria. Among them were elemen- 
tary schoolchildren, chattering like sparrows, led by 
under-nourished, nervous school-mistresses, shod in tat- 
tered sandals, who showed little interest in the excava- 
tions. Instead, they showed their bad temper at having 
to give up their Sunday morning, on the one free day 
of the week, to accompany their charges, catching at 
them savagely when they went astray, snatching at the 
pigtails of the more mischievous and noisy little girls. 

Towards midday, a group of students from the Nagy 
Lagos and Sabaria gymnasiums arrived carrying red flags 
and accompanied by teenage girls from the Zrinyi Ilona 
Street school. They too seemed uninterested in the marble 
head of the Emperor Gommodus, and anyone who heard 
the excited whispers as they flirted would have learnt 
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that the main topic in the memorial garden was still 
Piroska Szab6. 

The pupils from the music academy were also there, 
and when the nostalgic notes of the cathedral bells 
chimed at midday, they formed a group in front of the 
statue of Jupiter and sang the jovial, carefree choruses 
«of Soviet partisan songs. Other groups of girls wearing 
peasant snoods, from the Gybngyos neighbourhood, sung 
the praises of Stalin equally enthusiastically. Some were 
students from the National School for Nurses, where 
they had been learning the elementary duties of their 
profession, so that they could take over from the nuns 
who had been expelled from the hospital. These girl 
nurses had left their patients behind on this important 
day, with the promise that they would tell them all about 
the excavations on their return. 

The congregation which had just attended High Mass 
came out of the Cathedral through the memorial gar- 
den, pretending not to notice what “Socialist archae- 
ology” was doing in these religious precincts. Their ex- 
pressionless faces revealed more ostentatiously than they 
knew their loathing for the statue of Jupiter and every- 
thing connected with it — as if Pannonia and its treasures 
had never belonged to the Roman world, but was stand- 
ing there revealed today simply to glorify the “new 
Roman Empire”, the Soviet Union. 

The cultural bus from Budapest which had been built 
for Mao-Tsc-Tung stood lifeless, like some great stranded 
whale, waiting to engulf its tourists again. The doors 
were closed, the windows were shut, and in the midday 
sunshine the five-pronged Soviet Star, with the inscrip- 
tion in capital letters “Cultural Journey”, sparkled on its 
radiator. Neither the driver nor the fair haired ibusz girl 
were to be seen; and the three official leaders, with the 
Party insignia in their buttonholes, who had been greeted 
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so ceremoniously in Veszprcm by the grey-faced local 
bureaucrats, had also disappeared. The guide who had 
asked Piter Nador, Dr. Kis and Professor Ballago to come 
with him to the police station that morning, with Com- 
rade Szopor and Piroska Szabo, had conveniently found 
that he had an appointment somewhere else in the town. 
Nor could one see his companion, the young man witb 
the carnation buttonhole. He had left the memorial gar- 
den long before. 

Not long after the cathedral bells had stopped pealing, 
a police car arrived full of blue-hatted avo men carrying 
sten-guns. They quickly emptied the memorial garden 
and began roughly interrogating anyone they disliked or 
suspected. One of the women teachers was kicked, and 
they tore the white scarf off a student nurse. Thei^ 
brusque arrival recalled one of those socialist realist paint- 
ings, depicting Cossack cavalry dispersing hungry 
women and children crying for bread in Czarist times. 

The women teachers were delighted to leave the mem- 
orial garden, and thus avoid having to make their pupils 
recite partisan poems. The professors and gymnasium 
teachers were also not sorry to escape the blue Avo; it 
was particularly degrading to be bullied and harassed 
by men who could not even speak Hungarian, “Freedom 
fighters” from Greece, Korea . ad French Indo-China, 
foreigners who had been trained in the local police and 
security service. The students, too, were glad to get away 
to the football match between the Szomhathcly “Cotton 
Industry” team and Pdpa “Advance”, which they had 
been instnicted to forego in the interest of “culture”. 

Within a matter of minutes the memorial garden had 
been emptied, and a Mongolian-faced guard stationed 
outside the gates with instructions not to allow anyone in 
until further orders. Some children ran along the main 
street with the news that the Avo had locked the gardens 
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because “something had happened”. What this “some- 
thing” was, no-one of course knew — ^it was secret, as 
everything is in a land where it is a capital offence to 
laugh at official vigilance or spread panic stories. But 
public opinion quickly realized that something had hap- 
pened among the statues. Some people whispered that 
Che statue of Jupiter was a fake, which had only just been 
discovered. But soon they all knew that there was a close 
connection between the arrest of Piroska Szabo and the 
closing of the garden. 

“I was there. I heard what she said.” 

“Me too.” 

“I heard everything.” 

“She didn’t really say anything very wrong. Only that 
St. Martin still looks after us.” 

Someone started the rumour that the fat priest who 
had accompanied her to the police station was not a priest 
at all, but a policeman in disguise. The news quickly 
spread that the little seamstress had been right. Jupiter’s 
statue bore about as much resemblance to Jupiter as a 
beetroot to a begonia. Anyway, Jupiter wasn’t Jupiter at 
all, he was St. Martin. Everyone was delighted with the 
scandal, exaggerating it as much as possible, so that soon 
the whole town was laughing. 

More blue avo appeared on the streets, dashing about 
in their cars. On Tolbuchin Avenue they knocked over a 
sixty-eight year old one-legged knife-grinder and his cart. 
An ambulance arrived, its sirens shrieking, to take him 
to hospital; but he was dead by the time they got him 
there. There were rumours that the police were raiding 
certain houses and arrests were imminent. A guard was 
suddenly placed on the door of the Grand Hotel Sabaria 
in the Square of the Martyrs. For hours no one was 
allowed in or out, while every room in the hotel was 
searched. 
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Most of the forty-six passengers of the cultural bus had 
lunched in the hotel restaurant, and they were sitting 
after the meal, according to the time-honoured Hun- 
garian custom, over what should have been their glasses 
of wine, (but today no wine or beer were served, because 
the national distributing centre made no provision on 
Sundays, in accordance with the monthly plan). Buf. 
there was plenty of rum and raspberry squash, which 
they were drinking when the avo burst in, and tliey were 
ordered to show their identity cards. I'he avo behaved 
like grown-up children, playing hide and seek, search- 
ing in the dining-room cupboard to see if anyone was 
hiding (a large cupboard wliich had been requistioned 
without a penny of compensation to its former owner, 
together with the building itself and all the furniture). 
They searched the hotel for several hours unsuccessfully^ 
and then left without having arrested, or even maltreated, 
anyone. 

When they withdrew, two passengers of the cultural 
bus, named Magos and Vida, went on sipping their rum 
mixed with the strawberry squash. 

‘‘Well, what’s your opinion, Colleague Magos?” asked 
Vida. 

“My opinion about what. Colleague Vida?” 

“About the situation?” 

“Arc you out of your wits to ask sucli a thing?” 

“Not at all. You remember, we discussed who was 
right, the frogs or the swallows ?” 

Magos refused to answer. There were too many people 
in the restaurant. Instead he asked for another raspbe^ 
squash, this time with a double rum in it. He wasn’t in- 
terested in cither Jupiter or St. Martin. He intended to 
enjoy his outing in the only possible way, by getting 
drunk. 

Raids were carried out in other restaurants in Stalin 
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Avenue, where the manager of the nationalized restaur- 
ant (an ex-barber) was asked if he had hidden anyone. 
Although a fervent Party member, he was evidently sus- 
pected of something, because he was beaten up and 
thrown into his own cellar among the empty wine barrels. 
Some days later, limping badly, his head bandaged, he 
^hispered to the guests that the police had arrested one 
of his washers-up, a deaf wTjman who could hardly hear 
the questions they asked her. 

In the beer cellar “Fannonia” in Kisfaludy Street, 
people were drinking wine when the police arrived. (No 
one was in the least surprised that in a beer cellar you 
could get only wine--^^'hile in the wine taverns you could 
get only beer.) The avo searched the customers for hid- 
den arms. In a deathly silence, they each had to turn out 
their pockets. While this was going on, the leader of the 
gipsy orchestra bravely decided to risk a tunc, and they 
struck up the song “The Gendarme asked me for my 
Identity Card”. The avo men seemed to have no ob- 
jection to this, and the search in the beer cellar Ix^camc 
a relatively gay affair. Neither arms nor dollars were 
discovered, and no one was arrested. In the “Peace 
Cinema” in Tdncsics Street on the other side of the River 
Perint, the film had started when thirty avo men with 
sten-guns surrounded the building, while others dashed 
inside. Except for one couiting couple, it was empty. It 
was showing a Soviet film, and the inhabitants of Sorn- 
bathcly disliked Soviet films. 

The sporlsground of the Cotton Industry Football 
Team was outside the town, on the left bank of the 
Perint. ITie match with the Advance Team was in pro- 
gress, and had reached a critical point just before half 
time, when several squads of Avo men arrived armed to 
the teeth. They stopped the game, and announced that 
the crowd were to disperse through the exit gates w^herc 
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everyone's identity was to be checked. Fifteen infuriated 
Cotton Industry fans had their ears boxed. ’^Fhere were 
considerably more spectators than policemen, two thou- 
sand to a hundred, and someone had tlie courage to 
shout, “I know what they’re up to. I'hey’re looking for 
St. Marlin.” This caused general hilarity, and the 
university students shouted back in unison ‘‘ihit St. Mai* 
tin isn’t here !” The crowd shouted and w'histled, whether 
on l>eha]f of St. Martin oi the police it ^aouIcI have been 
iiard o tell. 

Soon the whole town knew that the match between the 
Cotton Industry team and the Advance team had b(!en 
slopped before half-time becauset of St. Martin. Many 
of liic younger people who were now talking so eagerly of 
St. Martin had no idea who he was. They had been 
brought up in the People’s Dcmocrac y, and for the last 
eight years had been told, not only that there was no such 
thing as a saint, but that there was no such thing as a 
God. Tlie f^rily gods they knew — if sucli a word could 
be used — were ISlarx and Stalin. Not only had they no 
idea of w'lio St. Martin was, they did not even know that 
a man of that name had been born in their liome town. 
Not did they know why some of the older people still 
called Stalin /N venue and its surroundings ‘ St Martin’s 
qUtftrtcr \ They may have knc' ,n that hefoic the libera- 
tion a street had been called “St. Martin’s Avenue”, but 
the nameplate was then removed, and tlfcy had associated 
this with the expulsion of the Germans. 

I’hc Avo also searched th< Turkish baths and »hc pub- 
lic .swimming pool, where they were, it was rumoured, 
“looking for St. Martin in the bathing cabins”. 

The search here was less stringent, and the swimmere 
were neither molested nor were any of tliem, except for 
a few suspicious characters, asked to sh their identity 
cards. But all the bathing cabins were searched; and one 
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Avo official lay for some dme on the ground at the edge 
of the pool scrutinizing the bottom to see if anyone had 
somehow secreted himself beneath the water. “St. Mar- 
tin,” people said, “might have put on a frogman’s suit.” 
A young mother holding her baby in her arms said to 
them courageously, “Comrades, the saints are up in 
fecavcn. Not down in the water.” 

The River Pcrinl was searched and the sweetshop in the 
Comsomol Park turned upside down. In a cottage on the 
Gyongyos embankment they pulled an eighty year old 
woman out of bed, and looked in it to see if she had 
hidden anyone there. “Ha ha, they didn’t find St. Mar- 
tin in old Mama Frankel’s bed,” said tlic people of 
Szombathely delightedly. 

A dog whif h had tined to prevent the Avo entering a 
garden because its owner was not at home, was shot dead 
at the corner of Pushkin and Sziircsapo Streets. They 
then opened all doorsS of all the greenhouses, went through 
them, and found nothing. They also entered the famous 
liolbey house wliich had once belonged to the (lanon 
of Szombathely. They searched it from top to bottom 
and even looked in the grand piano and the musical 
instruments. “They didn’t find St. Martin in the double- 
bass either,” said the onlookers. 

Even the Institute of the Blind near the old Franciscan 
church w'as not spared, iLs inhabitants knew that some- 
thing terrible was going on, if only from the noise the 
policemen made, rusliing up and down past them in the 
corridors. 

For some inexplicable reason they did not search the 
Dominican church where, according to legend, St. Mar- 
tin was born in 31(i a.d. And yet it was in a district 
commonly known as the “St. Martin’s” district; and in 
the side chapel was a picture of the Bishop of Touns and 
St. Martin cutting his cape in half with his sword, to 
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share it with the beggar. But they entered the cemetery 
and went into a number of old family crypts. While they 
were searching these, someone was bold enough to shout, 
“They don’t even know that St. Martin’s tomb is in 
ranee. 

Eighty students from the agricultural college had re- 
turned to their quarters in an old chateau known to t^c 
people of Szombathcly as '‘the chateau of the owl”, after 
being expelled twice during the afternoon — once from 
the memorial garden, and once again from the football 
stadium. They were amazed to have a third visitation 
from the Avo, who now carried out a search of their 
chateau. One student, whose father was a State under- 
secretary in the Ministry of Housing, had the courage to 
say, “All right then, go on and iisk the stone owl on the 
doorway where St. Martin is. He might tell you.” 

They then visited the county liospital, the midwives’ in- 
stitute, the children’s hospital, the White Cross hospital 
and the lung sanatorium in the woods on the outskirts of 
the town. They examined every patient, even those w^ho 
were bedridden or on the point of death. Nor did the 
big factories escape. The nationalized Engel soap factory 
wiis especially w^ell searched, so that people wore soon 
saying, “Ah, they thought we’d made soap out of St. 
Mai tin.” 

Then came the turn of the match and the leather 
factories. There was general surprise tiiat the brick fac- 
tory was left out, for surely a dozen t. Martins might 
have been hiding among the heaps of bricks? Nor were 
the Avo interested in the cotton factory, nor the lamp- 
shade factory. On the other hand, the steel plate factory 
came in for a thorough search, and everytliing wiis turned 
upside down. The ovens of the bread factory were opened 
and minutely inspected, which gave rise to a number of 
puns about St. Marlin and the baking ot Wicad. 
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Towards e\’cning big clouds began forming on the 
horizon, accompanied by loud thunder in the direction 
of the nearby beauly spot, Oldalag. Some people main- 
tained it was not thunder but artillery. “Now they’re 
turning the big guns on St. Martin,” they said. 

The cultural bus was due to leave for Budapest at 
6 p.m. All the passengers except ten stood there waiting, 
and although the hour had passed it was still there, in 
front of the Bishop’s Palace. Neither the driver nor the 
musz girl \\<rr to be seen. The windows of the Bishop's 
Palace weie closed and the blinds drawn. N'earby, the 
bron/c statue of the famous Bishop wlio had built the 
palac#^’ thri'c cenuiri('s before sat in liis cedesiastica! chair, 
staring stfjiidiy at the building; w'liilc on tiic step.s of his 
statui* a liuh' yroii]) or children, two small boys and a girl, 
squaMed. I'hes* wvw less interesti tl in tlie palace than in 
the bu''' anti ii<. wait'iig passenge*’s. Tu tluar cirlldish way. 
they knrw’ diat .stmielhing tvas wrong. A few minut^-s 
before the y had b«‘r‘n playing in rlie paemoiia! garden, 
w-hete the pu!)lic li.jd been ]v‘-adniitt(‘c! aftci liu* with- 
dravcal of the avo guard at the gate. I’hf older boy had 
been drawiiig a (barcoal monstai ho on the face of the 
EnijHMor (bmodus. 'Fhcy wliisp(icd eiignly to one an- 
other, waiting for something to happen, half opecting 
to see tlie cultmal bus pa.ssengers sudd<*nly arrcst(‘d. All 
day they had heaui the giowi^-uos talking atxnjt iiow 
Piroska »Szab6 had been arn\sted in the memorial garden, 
because “from lime to time St. Martin came to visit hcr’k 
They had heard, too, about the avo searchings in tlie 
town, how' the poor old stonegrinder Itad been knocked 
down, and pcjor old Mama Frankel pulled out of bed, 

“I knew Mama Frankel,” said the smaller l)oy, “iSiie 
had two cows last year. I w^ent every morning to collect 
the milk. But then the cows were conliscaled because she 
didn'i give thrm enough milk. I'hat’s why she’s so ill.'’ 
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The Kttle girl whose fair haired pigtail was tied with 
a red ribbon looked up with her big blue eyes, and said, 
“They’re cruel to pull her out of her bed when she’s ill. 
Cnicl! Cruel!” 

The bigger boy who lived in Dimitrov Street said he 
knew the old seamstress the Avo had taken away that 
morning. “She used to talk about St. Martin to every- 
one/’ he said. “To me, too.” 

Suddenly there were signs of movement around the bus, 
and they slopped talking. Th<* ibus/ girl had arrived 
with a bov-friend she had picked up in Szombathely. 
'I hoy had been drinking in the Pannonia tavern, dancing 
to gipsy music, and enioying one anotlier’s company far 
toc> much to have any interest in cither the Avo raids or 
St. Martin. This girl, the daughter of a caretaker in the 
S('venth Postal District of Bndapesi, had learnt hf:>v*^to 
lichavr like a proper lady in a People’s Democracy. To 
the clieers of die crowd, who had been waiting for hours, 
she replied witli the graciousness of a Swedish filmstar 
;u riving by air in Prague. ‘"A litllo patience please, good 
comrades ! Just a little paticnct' ! And then we’ll be off.” 

The young man bc'sidc lier added laughingly, “Yes, 
^ve re only waiting to learn die result of the battle of 
Pomoapati.” 

“Battle of Pornoapati?” src*d the elder of the two small 
boys mystified, to liis companions, 

In the west the thunder continued, but the young man 
spoke as if the third world war had 5 oken out, and old 
regime Hungarian gendarmes were ti/ing to fight tlieir 
way back into Hungary. Still laughing, he went on, 
“They’re looking for the traitors who came with this bus. 
Seven of them.” 

This caused great excitement. Phe children jumped up 
and slipped through the lilac hedge which divided the 
episcopal garden from the square, wiserc they listened 
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open-mouthed to his tale that the great red bus had, this 
very morning, brought seven traitors from Budapest. 
*‘They were hiding arms !” he said. “They had hoped to 
escape to Austria. They had associates in Szombathely. 
Not one, but many! Many! Some, moreover, in the 
Avo itself ” 

The fair-haired ipusz girl placed her hand over his 
mouth. “Stop it, Steve ! You’ve drunk too much.” 

But Steve had no intention of stopping. He had cer- 
tainly drunk too much, and he even went on to em- 
broider his tale with picturescjue detail. The traitors had 
attacked a group of green avo frontier guards; there had 
been heavy shooting, many people were wounded, some 
dead; they had broken through the barbed wire and 
crossed the minefields into Austria; they had taken aw^ay 
with them important State s<‘crets. Yes, sonic had got 
through to Austria; but two had run back near Narda, 
and the avo were now searching for them and their as- 
sociates in Szombathely. That’s why the baker’s ovens iiad 
all been opened; and the tombs in the cemetery. “Tliry 
had friends across the border in Austria.” he finished 
melodramatically, “wiio came to their rescue. ITiat's 
what the shooting’s all about. In Porn6apati. Listen, 
can’t you hear it ?” 

Far away in the west, the continuous rumble which 
the IBUSZ girl maintained was thunder could still be 
heard. 

The cultural passengers looked at one another 
desperately, to see who was missing, who had started this 
great battle on either side of the Iron Curtain. And the 
fair-haired girl succeeded in silencing her young man, by 
talking authoritatively about the history of tlie Bishop’s 
Palace. But the passengers of the cultural bus were not 
interested in the 11th May 1809, when the Hungarian 
aristocracy, instead of organizing resistance against the 
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approaching forces of Napoleon, had argued about the 
colour of their uniforms — ^with the result that a week later 
the avant-garde of the French army walked in. 
Napoleon's stepson had been their commander, and had 
established his headquarters here, in this very palace, 
where at this moment the Bishop of Szonibathely was 
presumably comfortably installed drinking his wine.^ 

Occasionally her young man, who appeared to have 
gone into a drunken slumber, woke up and repeated 
irritably, “I tell you, artillery fire is artillery fire.” 

But the cultural bus passengers, many of whom had 
been in Budapest during the siege of 1^X)4, knew what 
artillery sounded like; they said it was unquestionably 
thunder. And at this moment, as if to confirm their words, 
some big drops of rain fell, and the sky was lit up by dis- 
tant lightning. 

“St. Martin is cross,” said little johnny, and he ran 
off with his companions and hid behind the statue of the 
bishop, wanting to see what happened. 

Evening had come, the square around the Bishop's 
palace was darkening, and the street lamps came on ; but 
the windows of the Bishop's palace were slill shuttered 
and lightless. On the left, die memorial garden had been 
closed for the night, and the birds had found their noc- 
turnal perches in the lime and plane trees. The storm, as 
often happened in these pari.>, seemed to be moving in 
the direction of Oldalag, and would probably miss the 
town. But the fagade of the cathedral /as occasionally lit 
up by lightning. 

The three officials who had earlier in the day suggested 
to Comrade Szopor that Pater Nador, Dr. Kis and Pro- 
fessor Ballagd should act as witnesses, at last arrived with 
the driver. But perhaps the driver was not a real driver? 
Whereupon, the fair-haired iBi^sz girl nudged her young 
man sharply in ihc ribs to make hu ^ itop mumbling 
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about artillery. The cultural passengers were told to get 
into the bus, and the ibusz girl began counting them. 
“One . . . two . . . three . . . four . . she continued until 
there were thirty-six. “Comrade,” she said turning to the 
grey faced ibusz official, “there arc only thirty-six.” 

“Then we shall wait for the missing three,” he said 
lit a cigarelte. 

*Tm sorry,” slie said, “that is not right. There are not 
three missing. There are ten. We came with forty-six.” 

“Wc are waiting for three passengers,” repeated the 
official. “And the fat priest is one of them.” 

“Ah that’s quite another matter,” said the ibusz girl, 
remembering that the three who had been taken to the 
police station that morning v,ere only witnesses. Of 
course, she thought the seven others must be the traitors, 
so they riidn^ count. She tried to calculate l^y remember- 
ing who had !)f en occupying Avhicfi srats in the morning, 
and so identify the missing ones, the traitors. The com- 
rade with (lie (ap and the red carnation wffio had 
frightened most of the other passtmgers was missing. 
“Good Lord ! ” she cried involuntarily. 

'Fhe IBUSZ ofFu ial turned his back, ignoring tliis most 
un-Partylike ejaculation. 

The two little boys and the girl who had l)cen hiding 
behind the lilac hedge approached nearer. “Won’t you 
get into trouble if you get home late?” whispered Johnny 
to the little girl. 

“Pm not living at home,” she said riiiietly. “My dadd> 
and mummy were taken to a concentration camp and 
our flat has gone. I live with my naniw in Popular Front 
Street.” 

“Why did tlie policemen takt' your daddy and 
mummy?” 

“They took them because my grandpa is Zsigmond 
Janiga. You know, wffio owmed the shop, I mean the co- 
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operative now, on the corner of Forgo Street. When they 
nationalized the shop, they even took away his hat” 

‘‘My daddy was pul in the co-operative by force,” said 
Johnny. 'Tirst they took away his workshop, with all his 
shoemaking lasts. He had eight hundred and fifty-six,” 

TIic smaller boy shook his head and said firmly, “But 
the Balog shoes were famous. My uncle told me that J;ie 
had i)rdcrs even from Vienna for them. 1 mean the shoe- 
maker Balog, your father.” 

“Anyway he doesn’t feel like making shoes any more,” 
said the first child seriously. “He says it’s not w^orth 
it. . . 

Time pa.ssed and the red cultural bus had still not left 
Szomhath(*ly. 

The gloomy ini sz official w'enl off again to find out 
when the three missing passengei's were coming. It was 
><) Lite now that it didn’t much matter when they left; 
they wouldn’t reach Budapest until well after midnight, 
rhe niusz girl meanwhile went behind the great door of 
the liishop’s Palar(‘ with her boy-friend, wJicrc the three 
( hildren saw’ them kissing. 

After nearly an hour the official returned, to say (hat 
they would wait no longer — neither for the seven traitors 
’*vho had escaped to Austria, nor for the three w itnesses. 

Tfie iBUSZ girl and the young man s?iid good-bye senti- 
mentally. “God bless you. Comrade. Don’t forget what 
you promised. And don’t come to Szombathely only when 
St. Martin rides a white horse.” 

The passengers of the cultural bus had no idea what 
he meant — the local custom that on every 11th Nov- 
ember, St. Martin’s day, old women predict the winter 
w’cather ahead, according to the colour of their roast 
goose. If the goose is red, the wdntcr will be mild; if it is 
white, there will be cold and snow% in fact St. Martin 
‘ will ride a w hilc horse”. 
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The door closed and the huge red ibusz bus wliich had 
set out with forty-six lucky and contented passmgers 
started the journey back to Budapest, with thirty-six 
tired and gloomy ones. 

The children came out from behind the lilac bushes 
and watched it leave. “Well, so theyVe gone,” said the 
lijtle girl, “and we’re still here.” 

“Never mind,” said the son of the shoemaker Balog, 
“what is bad is that I think St. Martin has deserted us.” 

The smaller boy, who had been the most placid and 
quiet of them all, said, “But everyone says he’ll come 
back one day.” 

The little girl with the pretty blue eyes who lived with 
her nanny in Popular Front Street was chewing a lilac 
leaf. She found the taste bitter. “Yes,” she said, “I heard 
it too. People say in our street tliat St. Martin will come 
back. But we must wait a bit for him. He hasn’t any time 
at the moment. He’s very busy in France.” 
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